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BY JUSTUS 


VIL their 
of spreading abroad. You cannot 
The had 
come secretly to Venice was known from 
the Giudecea to Madonna dell’ Orto in two 
hours. 


tidings have own trick 


bury them. news which 


Before noon it was in Murano. 
Young Zuan making his 

way on foot Merceria 

into the Piazza di San Marco, ran upon 


Gradenigo, 


from the crowded 


his friend, the young German Captain, 
ealled IT his 


and what 


whom men 
Walfart. 
every other man in the city already knew, 


name 


Lupo 


was learned almost 
taking excuse 
looted in Vene 
his way to a 
had given 
to, the 


how Lewis of Hungary, 
of a 


tian 


merchant ship 


waters, was on sec- 


the 


Bos- 


ond invasion, and over 


Dalmatian towns Ban of 
nia to ravage. 

The dis 
eussing the matter and its probable out- 
come, half an hour later, standing beside 
one of the gayly painted booths which 
at this 
clustered 


two men were still eagerly 


time—the spring of 1355—were 
the foot of the 
Campanile, when a servant in the livery 
of the Doge touched young Zuan’s arm 
and, in a low tone, gave him a message. 
Gradenigo turned back to the German. 
“My uncle wishes to 
in the Palace,” he said. “If you are not 
pressed, go to my house and 
me there. 


about 


great 


see me at once 
wait for 
I may have important news 
for you.” Then, with a parting wave 
of the hand, he went quickly across the 
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Piazzetta and under the 
right of St. Mark’s. 

At the head of the great stair two men 
were awaiting him, and they led him at 
once through a narrow passage with secret 
sliding doors to 


gateway to the 


an inner cabinet of the 

private apartments of the newly elected 

Doge, his uncle, Giovanni Gradenigo. 
The Doge sat 


ehair 


alone in a 
table 


and 


great carven 
littered 


with 


before a which was 


with papers with maps and 


writing materials. From a high window 
side colored beams of light slant- 
ed dewn and rested in crimson and blue 
splashes upon the dark oak of the table 
and what lay there, and upon the rich 
ve lvet of the Doge’s robe, and upon his 
peculiar cap of office. He was not a very 
old but he far from 
Indeed, even at this time he was slowly 
the which 
carried him off a year later, but as he 
sat there, bowed the table, he 
looked old and very worn and tired. His 
face had no coler at all. It was like a 
dead man’s face—cold and damp. 

And yet, although he 
seemed quite unfit 


at one 


man, was strong. 


wasting away with disease 


before 


and 
for labors or duties 


was ill 


of any sort, he was in reality an unusual- 
ly keen and shrewd man, capable of un- 
remitting toil. There burned somewhere 
within the shrunken, pallid body an as- 
tonishingly fierce flame of life. He had 
elected to office hard upon the 
Faliero catastrophe, partly because his 


hec n 
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name was one of the very greatest in 
Venice—two others of his house had 
worn the cap and ring within the cen- 
tury past,—but chiefly because his sym- 
pathies were as remote as possible from 
the liberal views of the poor old man 
who had preceded him. Ile was patri- 
cian before all else, and fiercely tenacious 
of patrician rights,—tiercely proud of his 
name and possessions. 

Ile did not move as his nephew entered 
the room, only his pale eyes rose slowly 
to the young man’s face and as slowly 
dropped again to the table before him. 
Young Zuan pulled forward one of the 
heavy uncomfortable chairs of carved 
wood and sat down in it. He was won- 
dering very busily what his uncle wanted 
of him, but he knew the old man too well 
to ask questions. Besides that, it would 
not have been respectful. 

Presently the pale eyes rose again. 

“You have—heard?” asked the Doge, 
in his thin voice. 

Young Zuan nodded. 

“Tt is all over Venice,” he said. “ That 
Angevin devil Lewis is coming westward 
again and, to begin with, has set his 
friend the Ban on Zara and Spalato. 
Ile chose his time well, God knows!” 
Ile paused a moment as if in expectation 
of comment, but old Giovanni’s face was 
a death-mask, immobile, and he went 
on: “As Jl Lupo, the German Cap- 
tain, said to me, a quarter of an hour 
ago, ‘Venice is a very sick man—poi- 
son within, wounds without.’ We shall 
lose Dalmatia.” 

Old Giovanni nodded once or twice, 
and for a moment he closed his pale eyes, 
sitting quite motionless in his great 
chair. It was as if he ceased even to 
breathe. Then, quite, suddenly, the eyes 

apped open and a swift flame of rage 
seemed to leap up in the old man, 
amazing in its unexpectedness. A mo- 
mentary patch of crimson glowed upon 
each of the gray cheeks. 

“That dog may have Dalmatia,” he 
cried, “ but, by God and by my ring of of- 
fice, I’m damned if he shall have Arbe! I 
won’t give up Arbe. I want to die there!” 

Now Arbe needs a very bricf word of 
comment. It was, and is, one of the 
northern Dalmatian § islands—a_ tiny 
island, claw-fashioned, ten miles long, 
perhaps, not more than a mile wide at 








its thickest. It is hemmed about 
greater isles—Veglia to the north, Cher 
and Lussin Grande to the west, Pago 1 
the south. Eastward the high, bar 
rocky rampart of the Croatian hills ris: 
sheer from the sea, almost throwing 
shadow over the island that nestles u 
der it. The northern expanse of Ar! 
is wooded, but at the extremity 
one south - stretching claw sits a cit 
in miniature. 

It was at this time, and had been fo 
more than a century, a summer resort 
for several of the great Venetian families 
who had built there villas and campanil 
and churehes as beautiful as anything 
beside the Grand Canal, though no mor 
heautiful than those of the true, native, 
Arbesan families, such as the De Dom 
inis and Nemira and Zudeneghi. As 
witness that I do not lie you may se 
the ruins of them even now—magnifticent 
ruins, dwelt in by a horde of fishermen 
And among these great families, by far 
the foremost had been the Gradenigo. 
There were three Gradenigo villas, clois 
tered and courtyarded, which were mag 
nificent enough to be called palaces; a 
Gradenigo had, early in the thirteenth 
century, built the highest and finest of 
the four campanili—it still stands; a 
Gradenigo had been several times Count 
of the island. Hence, as you see, Arbe 
was peculiarly a Gradenigo pride. It 
was the apple of their eye. Hence also 
you will comprehend old Giovanni’s sud- 
den flare of rage. His withered heart 
was wrung with fear. He saw, I have 
no doubt, hideous visions of the Ban’s 
barbarians slaying, looting, wielding 
torch and hammer in his fairy-land. 

Young Zuan leoked up with new con- 
cern. 

“ A-ah!” he said, half under his breath. 
“Arbe!—I had not thought of Arbe.” 
His tene took on a shade of doubt. 

“Ts it likely,” he wondered, aloud, 
“that the Ban will go out of his way 
to attack the island? It’s of no value 
whatever, strategically. It would be mer 
wanton vandalism.” 

“And what,” snarled old Giovanni, 
“js that mongrel Bosnian but a vandal? 
‘ Likely,’ say you? It is more than that. 
The dog has sworn to take Arbe and 
give it to that Magyar strumpet of his, 
Yaga. He knows nothing would hurt 











THE ISLAND 
more. The 
. boasting openly of 
lo—so the word come K 
Young Zuan flushed 

nder his breath. 

“ That 


That woman in Arbe ¢ 


went about Zara, a week 


what he meant 


red and cursed 


is beyond bearing!” he said. 
That shamel ss, 
eving wanton who stok Nata 
Volutich ?” 
fhe Doge nodded, licking his blue lips. 
The “The Ban’s Yaga 
uld have a grudge 
( hie use 


About 


ike of cementing a closer union between 


away 


same,” he said. 


appear to against 
ot Gradenigo.” 


a vear before this time, for the 


he two republics, a marriage had been 
rranged between young Zuan Gradenigo 
nd the daughter of the Ragusan Senator 
Volutich. But before Zuan 
Ragusa to make his 


had reached 
visit of ceremony 
the 


way be- 


nd se bride, girl, 
little 
vond the land-gate of the town, had been 
stolen by Such 


extraordinary. 


his prospective 
ding with her women a 
things were 
by no Nothing 
had heard of her since, save that, 
a fortnight her letter, 
couched in had 
to Ragusa from the Princess Yaga, 
that infamous favorite of the Ban, saying 
that the household 
somewhat preferred it to her former home. 

alts 
Zuan again, and he was so angry 
his Then, the 
had for a moment stared into each other’s 


brigands. 
means 
bee n 
after capture, a 


most insulting terms, 


come 


girl was in her and 


beyond bearing!” said young 
that 
voice shook. after two 


hands with a 
little laugh of sheer exasperation. 

“ But do?” he 
“ Madonna Santissima, what can we 
With this 


Council 


eyes, he threw out his 
cried, 
do? 
the 
sending 
after all, of 
a few families.” 


what can we 


war upon our hands 
will 


to Arbe, 


portance to only 


never consent to 


aid which is, im- 
“They must consent!” said the Doge, 
“T will Arbe! Look 
Who are families concerned ? 
Loredan, Dandolo, Celsi, Ve- 
Corner. All of 
the Ten. I will see 
shall be able to 
thing must remain a 
private matter. We who love Arbe must 
Arbe’s aid unofficially. Three 
galleys will suffice. They must leave to 
night, and the Council must not 
of it until after they have sailed.” 


fiercely. not lose 
the 


Morosini, 


’ 
you! 


nier, Contarini, them 
members of 
and, 


arrange it. 


them, 
amongst us, we 
The 


go to 


know 
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So) 


\ oung 


tor 


Zuan k 
auwe, the 


ed the state of 


oked up with a certain 
consider- 
internal affairs in Venice 
at that time, was almost madness. 

‘it i 4 desperate 
‘You must 
such a scheme, 

affair.” 


Old 


scl me, whe lh ole 


plan,” he said, 
fee] 


after 


gravely. very 


the 


deeply 
to risk Kali 
ero 
Giovanni Gradenigo beat his yel 
low hand upon the table before him, and 
once again the two spots of color came 
out upon his sunken cheeks. 

“T will not lose Arbe!” he eried for the 
third “Leave the risk and the 
As for you, Zuan, 
the head of the 


a Gradenigo to rescue 


time. 
#rrangements to me. 
you must go at 
tion. I 


island, 


expedi 
want my 
and you are the only one of the 
house who is experienced in warfare.” 
Oh ves, of course I 
Zuan. “I have 
to take his leave. 
i” he I can have the 
three galleys ready before midnight, and 
that. I shall take Il 
me, Ile is very faithful 
better man than I. When shall I 
to you for instructions 
I must 
leys, 


should go,” said 
best right.” He 
“1 shall have a busy 


said, “ but 


the rose 


day of 
secretly at Lupo 
with and a 
come 
and authority? 
the 


have authority to clear gal- 
of course.” 

‘Come to-night when 
the Doge. “ Everything 
for you.” He 


back in 


I send for you,” 
shall be 


had sunk wearily 


said 
ready 
his great chair once more, and 
all signs of life had faded from his face. 
looked 
He 


It seemed to his nephew that he 


more than ever like a dead man. 


raised one feeble hand a little way as 


but the hand 
dropped back upon the carved wood of 
the chair-arm with a sort of dry rattle, 
ind Zuan left him so, still, silent, death- 
ly, with the bars of colored light 
the high window slanting across his vel- 
vet 


if in sign of dismissal, 


from 


robes in billets and lozenges of 
and gules and azure. 


vert 


The three galleys which slipped gently 
out of the eanal of the that 
night bere southward before a favoring 
Of one galley young Zuan 
Gradenigo held the command, of another 
the German called I] Lupo, and of the 
third a 


( tiudecea 


maestrale. 


whose name 
By noon of the next 
Lussin Grande, 


sight of 


Venetian captain 
not matter. 
off 


out of 


does 
and 
land, to 


day they were 


hove To, well 
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await the darkness. They saw during 
the day nothing to disturb them. No 
ship passed save a Venetian fishing-boat 
or two, high-prowed and with colored 
triangular sails painted with some device ; 
also, in the afternoon, three great traba- 
coli south-bound from Trieste or Pola, 
bluff-bowed craft, with hawse-ports paint- 
ed to represent ferocious eyes. 

Toward evening the maestrale died 
away, as it so often does in these waters, 
and from the south a sciroceo arose, 
bringing a rack of clouds over the sky 
and a heavy dampness to the air. Be- 
fore dark it was freshening fast and a 
fine rain was beginning to drive. The 
three galleys pitched and plunged heavily 
in the mounting sea. Young Gradenigo 
signalled to the two other ships and, 
leading the way himself, ran for the 
southern point of Lussin. He knew that, 
once within the shelter of the islands 
and seoglie, he would be well out of dan- 
ger, for there is never a sea there, even 
though a storm may be raging outside. 

By the time he reached the tranquil 
shelter between Lussin and Pago the 
night had fallen, black dark. It rained 
in spells, but once in a while the driving 
rack overhead parted for a moment and 
a flash of moonlight came down. Young 
Zuan ordered the galley brought to, and 
waited for one of these momentary floods 
of light. The light came, touching with 
silver the great tumbling seas outside 
the barrier reef, but the seas were empty. 
There were no galleys making for the 
southern point of Lussin. Gradenigo 
turned with an oath of surprise to the 
old sailing-master who stood beside him, 
sheltering his eyes from the wind with 
one brown hand. 

“They have been driven northward,” 
he said. “ They'll have to run between 
Cherso and the mainland and beat south 
again by Veglia.” The sailing-master 
shook his head gloomily. 

“Tt is a bad night, lord,” said he. 
“That sea will be hell in another hour.” 
And he moved off forward to give orders 
to his men. 

There seemed nothing for it but to 
go on and, in the sheltered cove at the 
north of Arbe, where the disembarkment 
was to take place, await the other ships. 
Young Zuan felt no great anxiety over 
them; he was sure that they had merely 


” 
, 








been driven northward, and would hay 
to round Cherso, and then make thei: 
way down again through the sheltered 
“Canal” between the island and Ve 
glia. His only fear was that they might 
not reach Arbe before morning, in which 
case the relief of the city—granting 
always that the Ban’s expedition had 
already occupied it—would have to bi 
delayed until another night. 

He put about again, and running b 
fore the strong sciroceo (the wind, of 
course, reaches these sheltered waters, 
somewhat abated, though there is no sea), 
made out the lights of Arbe within two 
hours. In another hour, leaving the gal- 
ley well to the west of the island and 
hidden in the gloom, he was in a skiff, 
rowed by two strong sailor-men, creeping 
round the walls of the city. 

Now it has been said that the city 
occupies a southward-jutting claw of 
rock. The villas and streets, indeed, 
crowd to the very edge of the narrow 
ridge. On the western side the sea-wall, 
a hundred feet high, rises sheer from 
the water, and is continued upward by 
the walls of the buildings. Eastward, 
however, round the point, the land slopes 
lower, and here is a sheltered cove in 
the crook of the rocky claw, with a mole 
and landing-place of hewn stone. Upon 
the latiding-place opens a public square. 

Young Zuan in his skiff erept round 
the point and, always under the shelter 
of the sea-wall, into the still harbor 
where was the landing-place. Fifty 
yards from the point where the sea-wall 
dropped to the water’s level, and the open 
square began, he halted. From the wall 
near by lion heads of carved stone pro- 
jected, and in each beast’s mouth hung 
a great bronze ring for mooring ships. 
One of the two sailor-men laid hold 
of a ring and held the skiff steady, and 
Zuan rose to his feet to look. 

Far over his head the wind—driving 
a thin rain before it once more—shrieked 
and whistled past the roofs of Arbe, and 
flapped the gay awnings which hung 
over the marble balconies. Once, above 
the wind’s noise, a woman’s shriek rose 
and held and then died suddenly. Be- 
yond, in the open square, a great fire 
blazed on the flags, and hurrying men 
in strange dress threw armfuls of fuel 
upon it. Others held hands and danced 
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in a ring, like devils, sing- 
wa wild chant. It 
ne chant and stirring, and these Huns 
but to Zuan 
was the baying of 


wut the fire 


weird and was a 


ing it well, young Gra- 


enigo’s ears it un- 
lean dogs. 

He dropped back upon the thwart of 
iis skiff The 


Magyar strumpet where 


with a sobbing curse. 


Ban’s was set 
the Ban had sworn to set her. 

to the he and 
is the two sailor-men bent to their work, 
standing at their oars gondolier fashion, 
ind the’ skiff leaped forward 
the wet he laid his his 
hands, and it twisted and worked bitterly. 


was 


“ Row galley!” said, 


through 


gloom, face in 


was by no means a coward, and he 


not a particularly imaginative man, 
but the picture of that leaping fire and 
the leaping, chanting devils about it per- 
sisted his and looked 
the struggle which to 
an odd premonition of disas- 


before he 
to 


come, and 


eyes, 
forward was 
ter took possession of him and would not 
be driven away. 

In the 


vous, two 


sheltered cove of rendez- 
miles the city, they 
the and disembarked. 
There is a rocky headland beside the cove, 


tiny 
above 
inchored galley 
its outer end, and here certain 
took station, with 
lanterns muffled in their cloaks, to watch 
for the approach of the other two ships. 
Young 


high at 


trusty officers their 


Zuan went within a _ deserted 
which stood where wood 
there held 
sailing-master and his chief 

He was still strong in the 
belief that I] Lupo’s ship and the other 
and would 


by 


fisherman’s hut 
beach 


his 


and met, and council 
with 


lieutenant. 


few 
after 
sailing-master 
head. He had 


forty years on land 


were safe arrive in a 


hours—it was 
but 
shook a 
Venice 


and sea, and he was a pessimist. 


now somewhat 


old 


gloomy 


midnight, the 
again 
served for 
There arose cries and shoutings with- 
out, petty officer burst into the 
hut, puffed with importance and pride 
“ Prisoners, lord !” he 


and a 


reported. 


“Three spies caught skulking and peep- 
ing in the wood.” 


said young Zuan. 
* And keep those men quiet outside. Do 
the whole to know we 


sring them in!” 


you wish island 
are here?” 


The 


room 


thrust into the 


squat, hairy fellows in the 


prisoners were 


great, 
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of Huns, surly and vil- 
They would not speak. It 
that understood neither 
Italian nor Greek, and they affected not 
to comprehend the sailing-master’s halt 
efforts at their They 
stared under their shaggy brows, 
and stolid, and tugged at the 
hands which were bound behind them. 

* Are cried 
Zuan, in fine Venetian scorn. 


barbaric dress 


lainous. was 


evident they 


ing own tongue. 
only 
silent 
these men?” out young 
“ Take the 
Bind their feet and set a 


Hark! What is that?” 


That was a woman’s scream from with 


cattle away! 
guard over them. 


out, low and very angry. 
‘But a lord,” explained the 
officer who had brought in the prisoners 


woman, 
‘a young wench who was prowling 
these fellows taken 

Asking your lordship’s pardon, | 
thought it 
common wench.” 


with and was with 
them. 


idle to bring her to you—a 


said 
the 
speaks a 


“Take these men away,” 
“and 
that 


young 
Gradenigo, bring in 
It may be 
tian tongue.” 


She 


woman. 
she Chris 
hut, 
doorway, 


crept into the 
the of the 
stood against the farther wall 


pressing 


against side and 
a girl, a 
mere slip of a girl, with her long brown 
hair her And_ there 


against the wall she stood, shaking, her 


down over eyes. 
hands twisting together over her breast, 
and her eyes, like the eyes of a hunted, 
cornered animal, went swiftly from one 
to the the 
room, and finally settled upon the face 
of Zuan Gradenigo, and did not stir for 
a long time. 

She stood in her thin white shift, and 
on her bared arms were marks as if rough 


face another of men 


across 


hands and none too clean had been there. 

When young Zuan spoke, his voice was 
gentle and kindly, the maid was so sore 
beset, so full of fear, so alone. 

“Do understand Italian?” he 
asked. The maid did answer him; 
but when she spoke, she spoke in per- 
fectly fluent dialect 
Venetian as Gradenigo’s own. 


you - 
not 


as good 
And the 


fear seemed to go from her, giving place 


Venetian 


to anger. 

"= My lord!” she 
laid her bruised arms across her bosom 
little pitiful gesture of 
“ Your 


I am ashamed, lord. 


garments, said, and 


in a outraged 


modesty. men have taken them 


from me. They 
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laid their foul hands on my arms.” Her 
face twisted as at the memory of insult, 
and the lieutenant who stood across the 
room laughed aloud. Young Zuan turned 
upon him fiercely. 

“Told your laughter for a fitter ex- 
cuse!” he said. “ Are we Iluns, to insult 
women’ Go out to those men and find 
the maid’s garments. Bring them here.” 
The man went, staring, and, at a motion 
of Gradenigo’s head, the sailing-master 
followed him, leaving the two alone. 

“TI am sorry, child,” said Zuan Gra- 
“We did not come here to ill- 
treat women. I shall see that my men 
are punished for what they have done. 
Meanwhile—” He took up the mantle 
which he had put aside over a near-by 


bench, and crossing the room, laid it 
It covered her 
almost to the feet. And when he had 
done this he stood, for what he imagined 
to be a moment, looking down into the 
eyes that held his so steadily—brave 


over the girl’s shoulders. 


eyes, unafraid, unclouded, unwavering. 
One could not be harsh or cruel in the 
gaze of such—even though they looked 
from the face of an enemy. An enemy ? 
A girl taken by chance as 
she wandered through the wood—as she 
peeped, full of childish curiosity, at the 
disembarkment of a ship’s load of sol- 


diers. 


Nonsense ! 


Brave eyes, unafraid. That was 
why they held him so, because they front- 
ed him without fear—even with trust. 
Ay! doubtless that was why they held 
him so, and yet He stirred restlessly. 
With such illimitable 
cepths! Hew came a wandering child 
by such eyes? They moved him oddly. 
The child would seem to be an uncom- 
mon child. 


Such great eves ! 


Those steady, burning eyes 
of hers had some uncommon power, 
worked some strange spell, some sorcery, 
not evil, but unfamiliarly sweet, unknown 
to his experience. 

He gave a little confused laugh and 
raised an uncertain hand toward his 
head, but the girl had, at the same mo- 
ment, put out one of her own hands to 
fasten the clasp of Zuan’s mantle at her 
throat, and his fingers touched her arm. 

At that, as if it brought back her in- 
juries to mind, she dropped her eves, and 
the man was loosed incontinently from 
his chains. 


“Lord!” she cried again, flushing red 





in the light of the lanterns, “they pu 
their foul “hands upon me! They pr 
their hands upon me!” The very prese: 
peril in which she might well have bx 
lieved herself to stand seemed not 
occur to her. It seemed that only thos 
rough, befouling hands were in her mind 
Her face gave once more its little shiy 
ering twist of anger and repulsion. 

“They shall be punished, child!” sai 
Zuan Gradenigo, between tight lips 
“Oh, they shall suffer for it, you may b 
sure. And now ”’—he took a turn away 
from her, for her great eyes were upor 
him again, level and unatraid—* now 
will you tell me who you are and how 
you came to be found with those bar 
barians to-night? Surely you ean hav 
no traftie with such. Surely you are a 
lady. I have seen that.” And indeed 
he had seen, while the girl stood in her 
thin white shift, how beautifully she was 
made—deep-bosomed, slim-waisted, with 
tapering wrists and ankles, and round 
white throat. No common wench was 
there. There was good blood under that 
white skin of hers. 

“Surely you are a lady,” said young 
Zuan, but the girl bent her head from 
him. 

“Nay, lord,” she said, very low, “I 
am only—a serving-maid to the Prin- 
cess Yaga.” 

The red flamed into Zuan’s cheeks. 

“That woman!” he eried. “ You 
serve that vile fiend in human flesh, 
that royal strumpet, that wanton at whos 
name men spit? Vou?” The girl stared 
at him under her brows. 

“Oh!” cried Zuan Gradenigo. “ Where 
is God that hell could devise such a 
wrong? What was God doing that you 
should stray into such clutches and He 
not know? That—that monster of vice 
and uneleanness!” He pointed a_sha- 
king hand toward the south. 

“There she sits,” said he, “ polluting 
the castle where Jacopo Corner has sat 
for so many vears, where my grandfather 
sat before him, and his father before 
him! There she sits gloating; but, by 
God and St. Mark’s lion! before this 
week: is over IT shall tear her head from 
her body and throw it to the dogs. 
Nav! better than that! I shall send it, 
in the name of Venice, to the Ban who 
sent her here to shame us.” 
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HE LAID THE MANTLE OVER THE GIRL’S SHOULDERS 
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“Tord!” said the maid, very low 
ord! Oh, you do not know! You 
eak wildly. You do not know what 

u say.” 

‘I know,” said Zuan Gradenigo, “ that 
ll I say is true. That woman’s name is 
nfamous throughout Europe. It is a 

ime of seorn. It means all that is vile 

as you must know. Will Arbe ever be 
ean from her—even when we _ hav 
washed its stones with her blood? But 
™ he eried, in 2 new voice. “Oh, 
ehild, that you should have to serve her 
be near to her! I cannot think of it 
th calmne ss.” 

The maid turned a little away from 
hom and moved over to the wooden bench 
where Zuan’s mantle had lain. And she 
seated herself at one end of the bench, 
looking across the room at him very 
obe rly. 

“And why not I, lord,” she asked, “ as 
well as another? What do you know 
of me? I am—a serving-maid, and such 
must serve whomever they may.” He 
came nearer and stared into her face, and 
his own was oddly troubled, frowning. 

‘T cannot think of you—so,” he said. 
‘A serving-maid? There’s something 
strange here. Oh. child, you have some- 
thing about you—I cannot say what it is, 
for I have no words. I fight, I am not 
a poet, but were I such, I think—your 
eyes—their trick of looking—their—I 
cannot say what I mean. A _ serving- 
maid? Oh, child, you are fitter for vel- 
vets and j wels! I do not understand. 
Something breathes from you,” he said, 
with that trouble upon his frowning 
face, an odd trouble in his eyes—bewil 
lered, uncomprehending—like a child’s 
eves before some mystery. “ Something 
breathes from you. I do not know what 
it is.” 

The maid looked at him in the yellow, 
flickering lantern-light, and she made as 
though she would speak, but in the end 
shook her head and turned it a little 
aside, and sat once more silent. And 
for a time the man also was silent, watch- 
ing her averted face and thinking how 
amazingly beautiful it was: not white 
with the pallor which the Venetian wom- 
en so prized, but sumptuously rich of 
color, sun-kissed, free, unashamed of the 
wholesome blood which flowed under its 
golden skin and stained it with red on 
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either cheek. He found himself pos- 
sessed of a mad desire to touch that 
cheek which was nearest him with his 
finger, and the sheer folly, the childish 
ness of the thought, would in any other 
mood have shaken a laugh of scorn from 
him. He Was not a woman’s man, as 
he had said, but a fighter. 

One of the maid’s hands stirred in her 
lap and dropped beside her on the wooden 
hench. The lantern-light fell upon it 
long, slender, tapering. 

‘Your hand, child!” said young Zuan. 
“It is not the hand of a serving-maid. 
It has never done rough tasks.” 

“ My Princess is kind to me, lord,” she 
said. “ My tasks are easy.” 

He put out an uncertain hand and 
touched the hand that lay in the lantern 
light. The maid drew a little, quick, 
gasping breath, and her eyes turned to 
him, great and dark. Then, like two 
silly half-grown children caught holding 
hands, they both flushed red and _ their 
eves turned aside once more. 

Zuan raised a hand to his temples, 


} 


where the blood throbbed. 
“T—do not know what has come over 
me,” he said, and turned a few steps 
away across the room. In a moment he 
was back again, on one knee before her. 

“You lay a spell upon me!” he cried, 
whispering into her bent face. “I am 
unmanned. Strange things stir my heart, 
child— mount to my head like wine. 
You lay a spell upon me.” 

“No, lord!” she said, very low. “1 
am but a maid. I cannot work spells 
or soreery. It is only that I am alone 
and beset and miserable. It is pity that 
you feel, lord. Ah, you are kind and 
mereiful. Lord, I—wish that I might 
do you a service for the service you have 
done me.” 

“Pity?” said young Zuan. 

“Pity, lord,” she said again; and to 
his awkward, unskilful tongue and to his 
unaccustomed hands no occupation seem- 
ed to come, so that he knelt silent and 
troubled before her in the lante rn-light. 

If it seem that enchantment came over- 
swiftly upon him, overprecipitately, it 
must be borne in mind that he was a 
soldier, wholly unused to a woman’s com- 
pany, and that this girl, young, beauti- 
ful, and in sore straits, was brought be 
fore him in the manner most certain to 
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waken his chivalry—ay, to stir his ready 
heart. The maid spoke shrewdly. It 
was pity he felt. Sut other emotions 
wait hard upon pity’s threshold. Fur- 
ther, in young Zuan’s day love came 
swiftly or not at all. It was not the 
day of courtship. Love was born of a 
look—a smile—a hand-touch. And such 
love has wrecked empires. It is a sober 
truth that no great passion was ever of 
slow maturing. 

There came from without the door 
eager voices and quick steps, and the 
lieutenant whom Zuan had sent to fetch 
the maid’s outer garments—krozet, saruk, 
and girdle burst into the room. Ilis 
eyes were round, starting out of his head, 
and his face was flushed with excitement. 

“She’s still here, lord?” he eried out, 
almost before he had entered. “ The 
woman is here? You have not let her 
go!” His gaze searched the hut swiftly. 

“She is here,” said Zuan Gradenigo, 
“but you will speak more respectfully. 
Give me the garments!” The man’s ex- 
citement was too great to heed reproofs. 
He thrust the things he held into his 
master’s arms. 

“See!” he cried. “See the girdle— 
the necklace—the charm she wore about 
her neck! See whom we have taken!” 

Young Zuan looked at the jewels, and 
they slipped from his fingers and fell, 
flashing in the light, and lay about his 
feet. He turned very slowly toward the 
girl, who stood against the farther side 
of the wall, and his eyes were once more 
like a child’s eyes—bewildered, hurt, 
uncomprehending. He stretched out a 
hand toward her, and the hand shook 
and wavered. 

“Tt is the Princess herself!” cried the 
lieutenant. “It is Yaga!” and fell into 
a chattering, hysterical laugh. 

“Tt is not—true,” whispered Zuan 
Gradenigo, across the little room. “ Say 
it is not true!” His voice rose to a sharp, 
agonized appeal, but there was no con- 
viction in his tone. He knew. 

At the name the girl had cried out sud- 
denly, and to smother the ery she caught 
her two hands up to her mouth. Even 
then her eyes went from one man to 
the other, swift and keen. 

“Say it is not true!” pleaded Zuan 
Gradenigo, but the lieutenant babbled 
on, stammering in his excitement. 
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“See, Messer Zuan! We have h 
We have her fast! Why not set sail 
once with her on board—at once befor 
they in the city know she is taken? Wh 
not? See! they are helpless without he: 
We can force them to give up Arbe fo 
her. She is worth fifty Arbes to them 
all of Dalmatia, perhaps. Why not d 
that? Messer Lupo’s galley has not com 
nor the other. We can do nothing alon 
Take her on board, lord, before it is to 
late, and set sail. Leave Arbe to itself 
for a little. The Huns will give it w 
to us. Come, come !” 

lt is doubtful if young Zuan ever 
heard. His eyes, stricken and hopeless, 
were upon the girl across the room, and 
he whispered over and over again: 


“Say it is not true! Say it is not 
true!” But the woman’s eyes were upon 
the floor, and her hands dropped to her 
breast, and then to her side with a littl 
forlorn gesture, and she bent her head. 

“Tt is true, lord,” she said. “I am 
the Princess Yaga.” 

The lieutenant gave a great shout and 
dashed out to his fellows. Young Zuan 
dropped down upon the near-by bench, 
covering his face. 

Then the woman came to him, crossing 
the room swiftly, and dropped upon her 
knees on the floor beside him. 

“Lord!” she said, touching his arm 
with her two hands,—* lord, it would 
have been of no avail to deny it. Yeu 
would have found me out in time. I 
am that—dreadful woman, lord; perhaps 
not so dreadful as you have thought; 
perhaps men have lied about—me, made 
things worse than they truly are. Still— 
lord—” She crept closer to him on her 
knees, and her hands pressed eagerly at 
his arm. “ Lord, it was wise, very wise, 
what your officer begged you to do. You 
have me fast—the Ban’s Yaga. Will you 
not set sail with me and leave Arbe? Will 
you not hold me hostage for your island ? 
The Ban will give it up to you in ex- 
change for me. Lord, will you not do 
this?” She pleaded with him in an odd 
tone of eager anxiety which might have 
aroused his suspicions had the man been 
less overwhelmed in his misery. I do not 
think he heard more than the pleading 
voice. I do not think he followed her 
words at all. 

“Lord!” she cried again, shaking his 
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“will you not 
this? It will be best for you. Oh, 
best! Listen, lerd! You have been 

to me, gentle and pitiful. You 
d me from—from great shame at the 


with her two hands, 


ds of those men. You saved me when 
1 knew that I must be an enemy 
en though you did not know how great 
enemy,—and now I am trying to save 
u. You are in great danger, lord, you 
| your men. Will you not listen 
me?” 

Young Zuan raised a white face, and 
s eyes looked bitterly into the woman’s 
ves that burned so near. 

“Danger?” he said, dully, under his 
eath. It seemed as if he did not care. 
“What danger?” 

And then, as if his gaze held for her 
some of the strange sorcery which hers 
ad laid upon him, the woman faltered 

her swift speech, and she gave a 
little sob. 

“Oh!” she cried. - Why did I not 
know? Why did I not know?” 

“What danger?” repeated Zuan Grade- 
igo, as if the words meant nothing 
to him. 
se They know that you are here, lord,” 
she said. “ We knew, in the city, that 
you were coming. The fishing - boat 
which passed you this morning at sea 
brought us news of three galleys from 
Venice. Now two of your galleys have 
been hlown away by the sciroeco. You 
are but a few men, a handful, and you 
will be overwhelmed. Oh, lord, we whom 
your men took to-night were spying upon 
you, but there were three more who 
escaped—three more men. They will 
have reached the city before this time, 
and you may be attacked at any moment. 
Lord, why do vou sit there silent ? Why 
will you not take me on board your ship 
and sail away ?” 

It came dullv to Gradenigo’s mind, 
through the stress and whirl which ob- 
scured it, that the maid showed a strange 
eagerness, out of reason. 

“Why do vou tell me this?” he asked, 
suddenly. “ Why not let your barbarians 
capture us—put us to death? Why do 
you wish to defeat your own cause? 
There’s trickery here.” He rose to his 
feet, frowning, but the woman was be- 
fore him. 

“Tf yvou—eannot see—lord,.” she said, 
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and a bit of bright color came into her 
cheeks, “then I cannot tell you.” Sud- 
cdenly she put out her two hands upon 
his breast and fell to sobbing. 

“T will not have you killed!” she cried. 
“Oh, lord, I will not have you taken 
or slain! For your men I care nothing. 


They may die where they stand and it 
will be nothing to me; but you—lord, 
I cannot bear to have you taken!” There 
was no trickery in that. It came from 
the woman’s soul, shaking her sorely. 

Zuan looked at her, this slim pale girl 
shaken with her sobbing—this monster 
of vice and sin, at whose name men spat 
with derisionm—and again he felt the 
strange paralyzing weakness creep over 
him. He could not hate her. He turn- 
ed his eyes away and shook himself 
into attention. 

“Come!” he said, “we will go. You 
cannot be lying to me. We will go.” 

But before he could take a step there 
arose in the night without a babel of 
cries and sereams and the clashing of 
steel. Above it all the same strange 
barbarie chant which those devils leaping 
about the fire in the landing-place of 
the city had sung together. 

“Too late!” eried the girl. “ Oh, too 
late! They are here already ‘4 

Zuan Gradenigo sprang silently for 
his sword, which he had laid aside in a 
far corner of the room; but as he did so 
the woman threw herself upon the half- 
open door of the hut and crashed it to, 
swinging the great bar into place. 

“You shall not go!” she said, in a 


“ 


gasping whisper r. You shall not go out 
there to be slain.” 

“Out of my way!” cried Zuan, sword 
in hand. “ Out of my way, or by Heaven 
ll run you through! Would you have 
me skulk here while my men are fighting ? 
Get out of my way!” He ran at her 
and caught her by the arm, swinging her 
aside from the door; but the woman was 
back again, on hands and knees, before 
he could recover his balance. She caught 
him about the knees with her arms, and 
she was as strong as a young animal and 
as lithe. He could not move. 

He raised the Venetian dagger which 
he held in his left hand. His eyes were 
on fire. 

“will you stand 
out of my way and let me go?” Outside, 


“ Onee more.” said he, 
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in the night, the cries and clash of arms 
clamored on, and that barbaric chant, 
broken sometimes, sometimes swelling 
loud and triumphant, rang over all. 

*You shall not go through this door!” 
gasped the woman, clinging fast to 
young Zuan’s knees. “ They are four to 


shrubbery and vine in which he fo 
himself he could see the battle rag 
in the clear space of the beach bey 
and toward it he fought his way. <A 
heavy creeper laid hold upon his 
kles, and, cursing savagely, he slas!| 


at it with his sword. A little rise 
one out there. They would kill you the ground was before him. He moun 
moment you stepped beyond the door.” it i 







in a single leap, and from its er 
Strategy came to her, and she shot leaped again. 
out a bare arm toward the single window. 







Then he fell a long way, crashing fi . 

“Go by the window!” she eried. “It through the mask of thicket which ce 
opens upon a thicket. They will not see ered a narrow ravine, striking then 
you there.” She loosed him and he upon the earth of the farther side a 







sprang for the window, swinging away rolling down that. Once or twice 
the bar and pushing open the heavy threw out his hands to catch himself, # 





wooden shutters. 
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but as he slipped and fell again his hea t 
The woman was upon his heels as he struck upon something hard—a_ ston ‘ 
leaped into the night, but he did not probably,—and that was the last he knew 
know nor care. Through the tangle of [To BE CONCLUDED.4 
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O my high window, 






Cool with the winds of night 













And strange with stars, 
Comes slowly 
Out of the dark and almost past her hour, 
The faithful wonder of the morning light 
And sets my grave room glowing 
Like a flower. 


And I, long lying 


Troubled with heavy dreams, 






} Feel at my lids 


cadena. 
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| The loving 

: And lustrous summoning of old: 

i And wakening, suddenly all the young world seems 
One color of joy too deep 

For heart to hold. 
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Gold at her forehead, 
Gold at her radiant foot— 
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No meaner color she wears 
This day. 


And IT? And this too-often returning pain ?— 
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Ah, let me remember, and thou, brave sorrow, be mute, 
Ilow royally, vesterday, 
She wore her rain, 
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that we would have been absurd 
to supplement it with the hot-water foot- 
warmer which, in many trains, still em- 
bodies the English notion of car-heating. 
The sun shone even more brightly out- 
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that English 
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In EXETER 





Our 





thing which grows upon you in England, 
as the reasons for it become more a part 
of your knowledge. Then you realize why 
a far older country where the land is in 
a few hands must be far lonelier than 
ours, where each farmer owns his farm, 
and lives on it. Mile after mile you pass 
through carefully tilled fields with no 
sign of a human habitation, but at first 
your eyes and your thoughts are holden 
from the fact in a vision of things en- 
deared by association from the earliest 
moment of your intellectual nonage. The 
primroses, if they are primroses and not 
cowslips, are a pale-yellow wash in the 
grass; the ivy is creeping over the banks 
and walls, and climbing the trees, and 
clothing their .wintry nakedness; the 
hedgerows, lifted on turf-covered foun- 
dations of stone, change the pattern of 
the web they weave over the prospect as 
your train passes; the rooks are drifting 
high or drifting low; the little streams 
loiter’ brim-full through the meadows 
steeped in perpetual rains; and _ all 
these material facts have a_ witchery 
from poetry and romance to transmute 


First CATHEDRAL 








WAS AWAITING US 





you to a common substance of trad 
tion. The quick transition from th 
present to the past, from the indus 
trial to the feudal, and back again as 
your train flies through the smoke of 
busy towns, and then suddenly skirts 
some nobleman’s park where the herds 
of fallow deer lie motionless on the bor- 
ders of the lawn sloping up to the stately 
mansion, is an effect of the magic that 
could nowhere else bring the tenth and 
twentieth centuries so bewilderingly to 
gether. At times, in the open, I seemed 
to be traversing certain pastoral regions 
of southern Ohio; at other times where 
the woods grew close to the railroad track 
I was following the borders of Beverly 
Farms on the Massachusetts shore, in 
either case recklessly irresponsible for 
the illusion, which if I had been in one 
place or the other I could have easily 
reversed, and so been back in England. 
The run from Plymouth to Exeter is 
only an hour and a half, but in that-short 
space we stopped four or five minutes 
at towns where T should have been glad 
to have stopped as many days if I had 
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for the certainty of 
upon us. There our 
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tion, and sigh 


er’s claims 
knew, from the words which no guide- 
k fails to repeat, that we should find 
typical English alike of 
Roman, and Englishman, the 
great prize of the Christian Saxon, 


city 


city 
iton, 
where Jupiter gave way to 
rist, but where Christ never gave way 
Wodin. 
life so unbroken to so remote a past.” 
Whether, found it, we found 
equal to the unique grandeur imputed 
it, I prefer to escape saying by say- 


None other can trace up 


when we 


ng that the cathedral at Exeter is more 
than equal to any expectation you can 
form of it, even if it is not your first 
athedral. A city of seareely forty 
thousand well be for- 
it cannot look an unbroken life 
remote a 


inhabitants may 


given if 
from so 


past as Exeter’s. 
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herself, all her mythical 
might not be able to do as much 
in the like when it 
details I doubt 


would be equal to it. 


millions, 
ease’ comes to cer- 


tain if even New York 

I will not pretend that I was intimate 
ly acquainted with her history before | 
came to Exeter. I will frankly own that 
[I did not drive up to the Butt of Malmsey 
in the hotel omnibus quite aware that 
the castle of Exeter was built on an old 
British earthwork; or that 
vases, and burial-urns dug up from such 
streets as I the 
chief town of been 
built on an important station. 
did not at its Ro- 
mano-British origin in the central cross- 
its principal 
angles; but the better-informed reader 
will recall without an effort that the 
place was never wholly deserted during 
the darkest hours of the Saxon conquest. 
The Alfred the Danes out 
of it in 877, and fortified and beautified 
it, and Athelstan, 
926, 
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Northmen, and they probably united in 
surrendering the city to William the Con- 
queror after a siege of- eighteen days, 
which was long for an English town to 
hold out Ile then built 


the castle of Rougemont, of which a sub- 


against him. 
stantial ruin yet remains for the pleasure 
of such travellers as do not find it closed 
for repairs; and the city held for Matilda 
in th 1137, but it was finally 
taken by King Stephen. In 1469 it was 
the Red the White 
when the houses of Lancaster and York 
disputed its possession, and for the Old 
Religion against the New in the time of 
Henry VIII.’s high-handed reforms, when 
the Devonshire and Cornish men fought 
the faith 
against his forces without. The pretender 
Perkin Warbeck (a beautiful name, I al- 
ways think, like a bird-note, and worthy 
a truer prince) had vainly besieged it in 
1549: and in the Civil War it was taken 
and retaken by King and Parliament. At 
before these vicissitudes, 
daughter Henrietta, 
who became Madame of France, was born 
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io the cathedral that it may have uni 
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the tops of trees where one nesting ro 
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One of the rooms which the mai 
agers could give us looked on this lovely 
sight, and if the other looked into a 
dim court, why, all the rooms in a cath« 
dral close, or close to a cathedral, canno 
command views of it. 

We had 
almost before we 
approach, but now we 


the eathedral 
the city in 
felt that 


of course seen 


Saw our 


the time 
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THE CATHEDRAL, A SOFT GRAY 


spent before studying it would be time 
lost and we made haste to the great west 
To the first all a 
gray blur of earving, in 
which no point or angle seems to have 
failed of the touch which has blent all 


the archaic sanctities royalties of 


tront. glance it is 


soft age-worn 


and 
in a dim 
harmony of figures and faces. 


the glorious screen sumptuous 
Whatever 
| had sceptieally read, and yet more im- 
patiently heard, ot the beauty of Eng- 
lish cathedrals was attested and approved 
eavil, that first 


far beyond after 
rlance I asked nothing but submissively 


and 
see more and more of their gracious 
splendor. No wise reader will expect me 
what were the seulptured facts 
to make the hopeless en- 
of the whole 
structure in descriptions or admeasure- 
ments, 


say 


before me or 


deavor to impart a sense 


Let him take any picture of it, 


and then imagine of that 


something 


form vastly old and dark, richly wrought 


over in 


the last effects 
the miracles of 
So let him suppose the edifice 


leafless elms, in which the 


the stone to 
of tender delicacy by 
Gothie art. 


set among 


BLUR OF AGE-WORN CARVING 


tattered 


on 


rooks’-nests swing blackening, 
a spread of close greensward, under 
low welkin, thin clouds break 
and close in a pallid blue, and he will 
have as much of Exeter Cathedral as he 


can hope X 


where 


have without going there to 
see for himself; it can never otherwise 
be brought to him in words of mine. 
Neither, without standing in that pres- 
enee or another of its kind, can he realize 
what Till then 
the phrase will remain a bit of decorative 
rhetoric, but then he will live a meaning 
out of it which will die only with him. 
He will feel, as well as know, how men 
built such temples in an absolute trust 
and hope now extinct, but without which 
they could built, and 
how they continued to grow, like living 
things, from the hearts the 
of strongly believing So 
of Exeter grew, whil through 
tenth and eleventh the 
monks of its immemorial beginning were 
flving from the heathen 
still returning, till the 


their fixity 


the ages of faith were. 


never have been 
rather than 
hands 
that 


the 


men. 
all 


centuries 


invasions, but 
Normans 
the 


gave 
monastery in twelfth 
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century, and the long English succession 
of bishops maintained the cathedral in 


ever-increasing majesty till the rude 
touch of the Tudor stayed the work that 
had prospered under the Norman and 
Plantagenet and Lancastrian kings. If 
the age of faith shall extend itself to 
his perception, as he listens to the after- 
noon service in the taper-starred twilight, 
far back into the times before Christ, 
he may hear in the chanting and 
toning the voice of the first articulate 
religions of the world. The sound of 
that imploring and beseeching, that wail- 
ing and sighing, which drifts out to him 
through the screen of the choir will come 
heavy with the pathos of the human 
abasing itself before the divine in what- 
ever form men may have imagined God, 
and seeking the pity and the mercy of 
which Christianity was not the first to 
feel the need. Then, if he has a sense of 
the unbroken continuity of ceremonial, 
the essential unity of form, from Pagan 
to Roman and from Roman to Angliean, 
perhaps he will have more patience than 
he otherwise might with the fierce zeal 


in- 


THE HIGH STREET 


of the fanatics who would at last away 
with all ceremonial and all form, and 
would stand in their naked souls before 
the eternal justice and make their ap- 
peal direct, and if need be, through their 
noses, to Him who desireth not the 
death of a sinner. 

Unless the visitor to Exeter Cathedral 
can into something of this pa- 
tience, he will hardly tolerate the thought 
of the Commonwealth’s-men who deemed 
that they were doing God’s will when 
they built a brick wall through it, and 
listened on one side to an Independent 
chaplain, and on the other to a Presby- 
terian minister. It is said that they 
“had great quiet and comfort” in their 
worship on each side of their wall, which 
was of course taken down directly after 
the Restoration. For this no one ean 
reasonably grieve; and one may of course 
rejoice that Cromwell’s troopers did not 
stable their horses in Exeter Cathedral. 
They forbore to do so in few other old 
churches in England, but we did not 
know how to value fully its exemption 
from this profanation in our first cathe. 


come 
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We took the fact with an ignorant 
nklessness from our guide-book, and 
acquiesced, with some surprise, in the 

of any such official as a verger to 
truct us in the unharmed monuments. 
printed instruction which we received 
m the placard overhanging a box at 
gate to the choir did not go beyond 
elementary precept that we were each 
put sixpence in it; after that we were 
t free to look about for ourselves, and 
made the round of the and 
tars unattended. 
[he disappointment which awaits one 
English churches, if one’s earlier ex- 
perience of churches has been in Latin 
countries, is of course from the want of 
pictures. Color there is and enough in 
the stained windows which Cromwell’s 
men sometimes spared, but the stained 
Exeter said to be in- 
lifferent good. In compensation for this, 
ere are traces of the frescoing which 
nee covered the walls, and which Crom- 
vell’s men neglected to whitewash. They 
lso heedlessly left unspoiled that won- 
derful Minstrel’s Gallery stretching across 
the front of the choir, with its fourteen 
tuneful angels playing forever on as 
many seulptured instruments. For the 
rest the monuments are of the funereal 
cast to which the devout fancy is every- 
pretty much confined in sacred 
There is abundance of bishops 
lying on their tombs, with their features 
worn away in the exposure from which 
of many crusaders have been kept 
by their stone visors. But what was most 
expressive of the past, which both 
bishops and crusaders reported so im- 
perfectly, was the later portrait statuary, 
oftenest of Elizabethan ladies and their 
lords, painted in the colors of life and 
fashion, with their ruffs and farthin- 


tombs 


windows in are 


where 


edifices. 


those 


gales worn as they were when they put 
them off, to rest in the tombs on which 


their effigies lie. It is not easy to render 
the sense of a certain consciousness which 
seemed to deepen in these, as the twi- 
light of the closing day deepened round 
them in the windows and arches. If they 
were waiting to hold converse after the 
night had fallen, one would hardly have 
eared to stay for a share in their six- 
teenth-century gossip, and I could un- 
derstand the feeling of the two dear old 
ladies who made anxiously up to us at 
Von. CXL—No, 664.—63 
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one point of our common progress, and 
asked if we thought there was any danger 
of our being locked in. I did my poor 
best to reassure them, and they took heart, 
and were delightfully grateful. When we 
had presently missed them we found them 
waiting at the door, to thank us again, as 
if we had saved them from a dreadful 
fate, and to shake hands and say good-by. 

If it were for them alone, I should 
feel sensibly richer for my afternoon in 
cur first cathedral. But I think my satis- 
faction was heightened just before we 
left, by meeting a man with a wheel- 
barrow full of coal which he was trun- 
dling through “the long-drawn eisle and 
fretted vault” to the great iron stoves 
placed on either side of the nave to 
warm the cathedral, and contribute in 
their humble way to that perfect balance 
of parts which is the most admired ef- 
fect of its architectural symmetry. As 
he stopped before each stove and noisily 
stoked it from a clangorous shovel, the 
simple sincerity of this bit of necessary 
housekeeping in the ancient fane seemed 
to strike a note characteristic of the Eng- 
lish civilization, and to suggest the plain 
outrightness by which it has been able 
to save itself sound through every age 
and fortune. The English have reared a 
civie edifice more majestic than any the 
world had yet seen, but in the temple 
of their liberty and their loyalty a man 
with a wheelbarrow full of coal has al- 
ways been frankly invited to appear when 
needed. It is this mingling of the po- 
etical ideal and the practical real which 
has preserved them at every emergency, 
and but for his timely ministrations 
church and state would alike have fared 
ill in the past. He has kept both habita- 
ble, and to any one who visits cathedrals 
with a luminous mind the man with the 
wheelbarrow of coal will remain as dis- 
tinctly a part of the impression as the 
processioning and recessioning celebrants 
coming and going in their white sur- 
plices, with their red and black bands; 
or even the singing of the angel-voiced 
choir-boys, who as they hurry away at 
the end of the service do not all look as 
seraphic as they have sounded. There 
is often indeed something in the passing 
regard of choir-boys less suggestive of 
the final state of young-eyed cherubim 
than of evil provisionally repressed. 
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I do not say that I thought all this be- 
fore leaving the cathedral in Exeter, or 
till long afterwards. I was at the time 
rather bent upon seeing more of the town, 
in which I felt a quality different from 
that of Plymouth though it pleased me 
no better. The manageress of the Butt 
of Malmsey had boasted already of the 
numbers of nobility and gentry living in 
the neighborhood of the little city, where, 
she promised, we should see ten private 
carriages for every one in Plymouth. I 
did not keep count, but I dare say she 
was right. What was more to my crude 
pleasure was the sight of the many 
Tudor, and earlier than Tudor, houses 
in the High Street and the other streets 
of Exeter, with their second stories over- 
hanging their first, to that effect of baf- 
fle in the leaded casements of their gables 
which we fancy in the eyes of stout 
gentlemen who try to catch sight of 
their feet over the intervening bulge of 
their waistcoats. They are incompar- 
ably picturesque, those Tudor houses, 
and as I had afterwards occasion to note 
from some of their interiors, they mark 
a beginning of domestic comfort, which, 
if not modern on the American terms, 
is quite so on the English. 

To the last, I had always to make my 
criticisms of the provision for the inner 
house in England, but my conviction that 
the English had little to learn of us in 
providing for the inner man began quite 
as early as in my first walks about 
Exeter, where the most perverse Amer- 
ican could not have helped noting the 
abundance and variety of the fruits and 
vegetables at the greengrocers’. South- 
ern Europe had supplied these better 
than Florida and California supply them 
with us at the same season in towns the 
size of Exeter, or indeed in any less 
luxurious than our great seaboard cities. 
Counting in the apples and oranges 
from South Africa and the Pacifie col- 
onies of Great Britain, we are far out 
of it as to cheapness and quality. Then, 
no place in England is so remote from 
one sea or another as not always to have 
the best and freshest fish, which as the 
dealers arrange them with an artistic 
eye to form and color, make, it must 
be owned, a more appetizing show than 
the thronging shapes of carnage which 
start from the butchers’ doors and win- 


dows, and bleed upon the sidewalk, and 
gather microbes from every passing gu 
There is something peculiarly loathson, 
in these displays of fresh meat carcas 
all over England, which does not afi 
the spectator from the corded and mou 
ed ham and bacon in the grocers’ sh 
though when one thinks of the myr 
of eggs needed to accompany thes 
the forty million robust English brea 
fasts every morning, it is with doubt and 
despair for the hens. They seem equal 
to the demand upon them, however, | 
every one and everything else Engli 
and they always lay eggs enough, as 
every hen knew that England expected 
her to do her duty. 

We sauntered through Exeter withou 
a plan, and took it as it came in a joy 
which I wish I could believe was recipro 
eal, and which was at no moment higher 
than when we found at the corner of the 
most impressive old place in Exeter thi 
office of a certain New York insurance 
company. As smiling fate would hay 
it, this was the very company in which | 
was myself insured, and I paused before 
it with effusion, and shook hands with 
the actuary in the spirit. In the flesh, 
if he was an Englishman, he might not 
have known what to do with my emotion, 
but with Englishmen in the spirit the 
wandering American always finds him 
self cordially at home. One must no»! 
say that the longer they have been in 
the spirit the better; some of them who 
are actually still in the flesh are also 
in the spirit; but a certain historical 
remove is apt to relieve friends of that 
sort of stiffness, which keeps them at 
arm’s length when they meet as contem- 
poraries. At the other end of Bedford 
Circus, where I had my glad moment 
with the insurance actuary, I found my- 
self in the presence of that daughter 
of Charles.I., the Princess Henrietta, 
who was born there near three hundred 
years ago, and whose life I had lately 
followed with pathos for her young exile 
from England, through her girlhood in 
France, and through her unhappy mar- 
riage with the King’s brother Monsieur, 
to the afternoon of her last day when 
she lay so long dying in the presence of 
the court, as some thought, of poison. 
I could not feel myself an intrusive wit- 
ness at that strange scene, which now 
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sented itself in Bedford Circus, 
the courtiers coming and going, 
the doctors joining their medical 
with the spiritual ministra- 
of the prelates, and the poor prin- 
herself taking part in the specula- 
s and discussions, and presently in 
midst of all ineontinently making 
end. 
[ suppose it would not be good taste 
boast of the intimacy I enjoyed with 
clergy in the neighborhood of the ca- 
iral, by favor of their translation into 
much remoter than the past. 
Without having the shadow of acquaint- 
with them and without removing 
m for an instant from their pleasant 
ises and gardens in the close at Exeter, 
put them back a generation, and met 
em with familiar ease in the friendly 
cumstance of Trollope’s many stories 
cathedral towns. I am rot sure they 
suld have liked that if they had known 
and eertainly I should not have done 
if they had known it; but as it was 
I could do it without offence. When 
could rend ourselves from the de- 
lightful company of deans, and 
nons, and minor canons, and preb- 
idaries, with whom we really did not 
pass a word, we went a long idle walk 
an old-fashioned part of the town 
overlooking the Exe from the crest of 
a hill, where certain large outdated 
mansions formed themselves in a 
We instantly bought property 


ivors 


region 


those 


cres- 
cent, 


there in preference to any more modern 
neighborhood, and there our subliminal 


remain, and stroll out into the 
pretty park and sit on the benches, and 
superintend the lading and unlading of 
the small craft from foreign ports in 
the old ship-canal below: the oldest ship- 
canal in the world, indeed, whose begin- 
nings Shakespeare was born too late to 
We do not find the shipping is any 
the less picturesque for being much en- 
tangled in the network of railroad lines 
(for Exeter is a large junction), or feel 
the sticks and spars more discordant 
with the smoke and steam of the loco- 
motives through which they pierce, than 
with the fine tracery of the trees far- 
ther away. 

I was never an enemy of the confusion 
of the old and new in Europe when 
Italy was all Europe for me, and now 


selves 
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in England it was distinctly a pleasure. 
It is something we must accept, whether 
we like it or not, and we had better like 
it. The pride of the old custodian of 
the Exeter Guildhall in the coil of hot- 
water pipes heating the ancient edifice 
was quite as acceptable as his pride in 
the thirteenth-century carvings of the 
oaken door and the oak-panelled walls, 
the portraits of the Princess Henrietta 
and General Monk, and the swords be- 
stowed upon the faithful city Ed- 
ward IV. and Henry VII. I warmed 
my chilly hands at the familiar radi- 
ator while I thawed my fancy out to 
play about the medieval facts, and even 
fly to that uttermost antiquity when the 
Roman Pretorium stood where the 
Guildhall stands now. Still, I was not 
warm all but that I was glad 
to shun the indoors inclemency to which 
we must have returned in the hotel, and 
to prolong our stay in the milder air 
outside by going a drive beyond the city 
into the charming country. I not 
say that the country was more charming 
than about Plymouth, but it had its 
pleasant difference, which was hardly a 
difference in the subtropical types of 
trees and shrubs. 
evergreens 


by 


so over 


do 


There were the same 
hedging and_ shading, 
deeply shading, the stone cottages of the 
suburbs as we had seen nearer the sea; 
but when we were well out of the town, we 
had climbed to high, rolling fields, which 
looked warm even when the sun did not 
shine upon them; there were brown bare 
woods cresting the hills, and the hedge- 
ran bare and brown between the 
ploughed fields and the verdure of the 
pastures and the wheat. Behind and be- 
low us lay the town, clustering about 
the cathedral which dwarfed its varying 
tops to the illusion of one level. 

We had driven out by a handsome 
avenue called, for reasons I did not pene- 
trate, Pennsylvania Road. Stately houses 
lined the way, and the wealth and conse- 
quence of the town had imaginably 
transferred themselves to Pennsylvania 
Road from the fine old crescent where 
we had perhaps rashly invested; though 
T shall never regret it. But we came 
back another way, winding round by the 
first English lane I had ever driven 
through. It was all, and more, than I 
could have asked of it in that quality, 
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for it was so narrow between the tall 
hedges, which shut everything else from 
sight, that if we had met another vehicle, 
1 do not know what would have hap- 
pened. There was a breathless moment 
when I thought we were going to meet 
a market-cart, but luckily it turned into 
an open gateway before the actual encoun- 
ter. There must be tacit provision for 
such a chance in the British Constitution, 
but it is not for a semi-alien like an 
American to say what it is. 

We were apparently the first of our 
nation to reach Exeter that spring, for 
as we came in to lunch we heard an elder- 
ly cleric, who had the air of lunching 
every day at the Butt of Malmsey, say 
to his waiter, “ The Americans are com- 
ing early this year.” We had reasons of 
our own for thinking we had come too 
early; probably in midsummer the old- 
established cold of the venerable hostelry 
is quite tolerable. If I had been abso- 
lutely new to the past, I could not have 
complained, even in March, of its reeling 
floors and staggering stairways and dim 
passages; these were as they should be, 
and I am not saying anything against the 
table. That again was better than it 
would have been at a hotel in an Amer- 
ican town of the size of Exeter, and it 
had a personal application at breakfast 
and luncheon that pleased and comfort- 
ed; the table d’héte dinner was, as in 
other English inns, far preferable to the 
indiscriminate and wasteful superabun- 
dance for which we pay too much at our 
own. It is of the grates in the Butt of 
Malmsey that I complain, and I do not 
know that I should have cause to com- 
plain of these if I had not rashly ordered 
fire in mine. To give the grate time to 
become glowing, as grates always should 
be in old inns, T passed an hour or two 
in the reading-room talking with an 


elderly Irish gentleman who had come 
to that part of England with his wif, 
to buy a place and settle down for ; 
remnant of his days, after having sy 
the greater part of his life in 
Africa. He could not praise Sou 
Africa enough. Everything flouris! 
there and every one prospered; his fa: 
ily had grown up and he had left se 
children settled there; it was the n 
wonderful country under the sun; | 
the two years he had now passed in Eng- 
land were worth the whole thirty-tive 
years that he had passed in South Africa, 
I agreed with him in extolling the Eng- 
lish country and climate, while I ac- 
cepted all that he said of South Africa 
as true, and then I went up to my room. 

With the aid of the two candles which 
1 lighted I discovered the grate in the 
wall near the head of the bed, and on 
examining it closely I perceived that 
there was a fire in it. The grate would 
have held quite a double-handful of coal 
if carefully put on; the fire which seem- 
ed to be flickering so feebly had yet had 
the energy to draw all the warmth 
the chamber up the chimney, and I stood 
shivering in the temperature of a sub- 
ferranean dungeon. The place instant- 
ly gave evidence of being haunted, and 
the testimony of my nerves on this point 
was corroborated by the spectral play 
of the firelight on the ceiling, when | 
blew out my candles. In the middle of 
the night I woke to the sense of some- 
thing creeping with a rustling noise over 
the floor. I rejected the hypothesis of 
my bed-curtain falling into place, though 
I remembered putting it back that I 
might have light to read myself drowsy. 
IT knew at once that it was a ghost walk- 
ing the night there, and walking hard. 
Suddenly it ceased, and I knew why: it 
had been frozen out. 


Evening 
BY.ETHEL BARSTOW HOWARD 


Bn: Showman Sun folds up his pageantry 
And hies him, weary, to the western inn. 
After him stray the little loitering stars 
And the shy crescent, silver-white and thin. 





A Madonna of the Desert 


BY ELIA 
HE “ Dancers” 


miles along the Mojave 


trip it for twenty 
Desert— 

grotesque forms in red lava rock, 
fixed in a horrible static saraband. The 
trail to Camp Crowe leads through this 
mocking company and takes its name 

m them, though for the last twenty- 
it emerges from the “ Ball 
Room ” and dun mesa which 

rminates in a fortresslike outcropping 
of quartz, which at the lure 
end the shelter of the men who live at 
its base. 

On a certain March day in 1899 the 
overland stopped at San Miguel—an al- 
most unprecedented event—and let off 
passengers. The man was lifted 
down carefully by the train crew. The 
woman, forgetful of self, neglected the 
casual hand of the porter, offered for 
her assistance. 

“Well, ma’am,” said the conductor, 
“there’s the wagon to meet you. I| 
swear, that takes a burden off my mind. 
Now you're all right, ma’am; though I 
do hate to leave you here among them 
blamed Dancers. Here’s the man to meet 
you, ma’am. And I’m thankful you got 
through without any—any accident.” 

He gave a swift clasp to the woman’s 
hand and swung on the slow-moving 
train. Her companion sat on the embank- 
ment, leaning against her, as she waved 
a farewell to the men who had helped her 
through her long and cruel journey, and 
then turned to greet the driver of the 
her husband’s cousin had sent 
from Camp Crowe. The supply-wagon 
was visible a little way off, hitched to 
four “clay-bank” mules— creatures 


nve miles 


climbs a 


is once 


Two 


wagon 


which suited their environment in every 
respect, and at a comparatively short 


distance melted completely into the 
monochrome of the desert. The driver 
of the wagon had a stretcher with him, 
as if quite prepared for the helplessness 
of his passenger. He and the woman 
carried the sick man to the wagon, the 
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man on the stretcher saving his strength 
in every way. He did not so much as 
trouble himself to look around, but had 
the air of one who guards a very precious 
thing and cannot afford to have his at- 
tention diverted. He did, indeed, guard 
the one thing that money, 
faith cannot supply—the light of 
which flickered low in its socket 
which a breath would extinguish. 

The woman had a voice both cheerful 
and clear, and staggered 
over the rough embankment, carrying 
her end of the stretcher, she said: 

“It’s such a relief to find you here 
waiting! When I was told that the 
train never stopped here at San Miguel’s 
unless it was signalled I realized what 
a deserted place it must be, and I won- 
dered what we would do if you didn’t 
happen to be here on time.” 


and 
life, 
and 


science, 


as she 


along 


“The hull camp was worryin’ fur fear 
I wouldn’t git here,” admitted the man. 
“ An’ Hank Crowe wanted to send an- 
other man with me, but I knew he could- 
n’t well spare one. I said to him I 
calkilated a woman that would come out 
to this place, an’ leave her baby an’ all, 
would git up spunk enough to help me 
with the stretcher.” 

His kind glance met hers and seemed 
to applaud her as they stumbled over the 
uneven ground with their light load. 

“But is there no man at all at 
Micuel’s?” she asked. 

“None to speak of 
eruffly. 

They had reached the wagon with its 
covering of white and Sandy 
Rich slipped the stretcher adroitly in 
its place. He went back for the trunks 
and hampers which had been thrown off, 
while the woman gave her attention to 
the invalid. 

“ Air goin’ to set inside?” he 
asked, “ or will you git up on the driver’s 
seat with me? I put in a foldin’-chair 
so’s you could stay inside if you wanted.” 


San 
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said the other, 


canvas, 


you 
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Claudia Judie looked questioningly at 
her husband. 

“T’m feeling very well,” he whispered, 
still with the air of guarding that un- 
speakably precious thing. “ Sit outside, 
Claudia.” 

“ You see,” said Rich, under his breath, 
as they walked around to the front of 
the wagon together, “there is another 
man here. He’s the agent of the sta- 
tion yon, and he does the telegraphing. 
But, thunder and mud! it wouldn’t do 
for Mr. Judie to see him! He’s a scare- 
crow —come out here six months ago 
much in the same way Mr. Judic is now. 
He’s doing fine, but it wouldn’t have 
done to have him carryin’ that stretcher. 
It would ’a’ scared Mr. Judic outright at 
the start. I went to him and said, ‘ Hull, 
don’t you so much as stick your head 
out of the door.’ ”’ 

“Poor fellow!” said the woman. 

“Who? Hull? Oh, he’s all right. 
Hull ain’t the sort that frets about a 
missin’ lung or two. There he is now!” 

Claudia looked over where the dark- 
red station-house squatted in a patch 
of green, which lay like an emerald in 
the dull gold of the desert. A slender 
young man stood at the side waving 
a handkerchief. 

“Does he want something?” she asked. 

“Hull? No. That’s his way of sayin’ 
‘ good luck.’ ” 

“Oh!” said Claudia Judie. She 
snatched her own handkerchief from her 
belt and fluttered the white signal. The 
desert, which a moment before had seem- 
ed limitless and alien, already showed 
signs of neighborliness. 

They had been talking almost in whis- 
pers, but now she spoke aloud. 

“T’ve just given him his milk and his 
stimulants,” she said, looking back in the 
wagon from the seat to which she had 
with some difficulty attained, and speak- 
ing as women do in hours of wifely anx- 
iety, as if there were but one being in 
the world entitled to the masculine pro- 
noun. “For half an hour, at least, I 
think he will be safe. It takes us a very 
long time to reach the Camp, I suppose ?” 

Rich said nothing for a second or 
two. He gathered the reins in his hands 
and chirruped low to his animals. Six- 
teen stanch legs stretched forth in uni- 
son, and with a curious, soft, steady 
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movement the wagon began to whirl alone 
the desert. Claudia Judie thought s) 

had never experienced a more delig! 

ful motion. 

“They’re as smooth as silk, th 
mules,” said Rich, referring to the lo 
motive qualities of the excellent beas: 
and not to their mottled skins of crea 
and tan. “ And though it is a good w: 
to Camp, we’ll git there as safe an’ ; 
quick as the critters ken git us.” 

“Well,” said Claudia, in a tone 
resignation, “it seems as if things wer 
going to come out right. I can’t hel) 
feeling it. And, anyway, I’ve done al 
I could.” 

“Yes’m,” said Rich, with conviction. 
“Tl bet you have.” 

From time to time he stole a glance 
at the woman by his side. She was 
small creature with a delicate face, 
sweetly featured and tinted. Her ey 
were a soft brown; the brows above them 
were rather highly arched, and the lashes 
long. Her éars were pink and small; 
her brown hair, touched with gold, curled 
about her ears and waved on her brow 
in filmy bannerets. She sat soldier 


straight, but she was full of impulsive 


and graceful motions, and when shi 
turned—as she did every moment or two 
—to look at the prone figure within thi 
wagon, there was something so protecting 
and efficient in her look and gesture that 
Rich felt if “anything happened” sh 
would meet it with courage. He had 
been warned that something might hap- 
pen. At the Camp they were under th: 
impression that he had gone out to meet 
adying man. James Judic was the cousin 
ef Henry Crowe, owner and promoter of 
Crowe’s Mine, and of the cyanide plant 
which made marketable its economical 
product, and Crowe had offered the sick 
man his last chance for life in extending 
to him the hospitality of the desert. 

Every half-hour the mules were reined 
in while the sick man was given food 
and stimulants. He seldom spoke, and 
his eyes had that lonely and forbidding 
look which comes to those who stand at 
the beginning of the Long Trail. His 
wife spoke to him as if he were a child. 
She used a tone of command, for all her 
tenderness. She was the directress of his 
destiny, and unconsciously she suited 
voice and action to the part. 
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Claudia was almost childishly amused 
the “dancers,” and 
two that stood apparently with lifted 


when she came 
<irts, toes pointed high and arms poised 

ove the head, she laughed outright. 
‘I believe it does me good to laugh,” 
piteously, clasping and un- 
ping her hands. “T never would 
ave dared to do it if the place weren’t 
' There’s no use in keeping shut 


your trouble in such a big place 

She took in the vast wild, the arching 
eavens, the flight of a proud eagle, with 
her sad and gentle eyes. 

“ No use on yearth !” agreed Mr. Rich. 
‘T say nothin’ was ever any better for 
ullin’ a long face over it. We may as 
well it up while this 
yearth below.” He said it with a twang 


whoop were on 
that seemed to give it a Scriptural turn. 

The wind blowing over the desert was 
cool The gray-green 
lora of the waste mitigated the expanse 
of sand, and here and there a few pifions 
cluttered, or a patch of alfileria grew. 
The distance was lilac, the sky a cloud- 


and refreshing. 


less sapphire. 

“Tt doesn’t look terrible,” said 
Claudia Judic, under her breath. “I 
had always thought the desert would be 
terrible.” 

“Tt gits riled,” Rich. “But I 
never saw none so ugly they was riled 
all the time.” 

Mrs. Judie laughed lightly. 

“That’s true enough,” she said, and 
settled her feet on the dashboard. She 
was ready, evidently, to accept both the 
comforts and the philosophy of the place. 
She had left behind her the freshly 
babe of her love and all the 
friends of her native town; left behind 
the snug home-life, the ease which had 
always been hers. She had set out to 
race and to struggle with Death, and she 
was nerved to the contest. She had no 
thought and no hope that did not relate 
io it. 

“It’s a pity,” said Rich, as they ate 
together from the lunch-basket he had 
spread between them on the high seat, 
“that you couldn’t ’a’ brought your baby. 
Hank Crowe was tellin’ me how you had 
to leave it behind. I said to him I 
thought that was mighty tough.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Judic, with a catch 


sO 


very 
said 


weaned 


OF 
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in her throat, “I couldn’t bring him. 
He was just six months old the very day 
the doctor told me that if I wanted 
keep Mr. Judie alive I’d have to take 
him to another climate. You see, Mr. 
Judie couldn’t go alone. He depends on 
About one-tenth of him is body 
and all the rest is spirit, you may say. 
The Doctor Reynolds that 
we’ve always had—said if I sent him off 
alone he had 
to hold James in my arms a good part 
of the way here. His vitality was 
low I was afraid he might—might 
and I not know it. You see, I simply 
couldn’t bring the baby.” 

She looked at the man with an 
pression at once wistful and defensive. 

“Qh pshaw, no!” he cried. “ What 
could you ’a’ done with a baby ?” 

“TI just 
Judie,” said 


to 


me so, 


doctor—old 
was as good as doomed. I 


so 


£0, 


ex- 


him over to Mother 
“Mother has such a 
nice little home, with a beautiful yard 
and all. And all the neighbors are in- 
terested in Jamie. He’s a very healthy 
baby, and he’s quick to make friends— 
holds out his hands to every one and is 
forever laughing. His hair is the bright- 
est yellow I ever saw. You'd think it 
was spun gold if you were to see it in the 


gave 


she. 


sun, and there’s a dimple at every finger 
and one at each knee and elbow,—besides, 
of course, those in his cheeks.” 
“Must be as full of holes as 
laughed Rich, rather huskily. 


: ” 
a sieve, 


“You never 
Mr. Rich ?”’ 
“ Who? 
had a kid. 


too. 


had a baby, I suppose, 
Me? Qh, thunder! yes, I’ve 
Dead, though. Mother dead 
His mother was part Mojave—part 
Indian, you know. 
woman. 


3ut she was a good 
And the kid—he was all right 
We had a smallpox summer here 
once and—” 

a said Claudia Judic, softly. 
“ And your boy—how old was he?” 

“Why, he was three. He was mighty 
cute, too,—used to pretend help me hitch 
up, and ’d ride with me everywhere. I 
was doin’ haulin’ for the old Bona- 
venture mine then. I just quit and come 
away after he was gone. It was too all- 
fired lonesome; I couldn’t stand it.” 

“No,” said the woman, softly. They 
drove on for some time in silence, each 
absorbed in his own thoughts. The breath- 
ing of the sick man came to them heavily. 


too. 


” 
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see, 
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“Tt’s a long way yet, I suppose,” said 
Mrs. Judie. 

“ Oh, not so far,” heartened the other, 
and whipped his mules into a faster run. 
The woman’s small hands were clasped 
in her lap, and Rich could see that her 
whole being was at a tension. She was 
listening, body and soul, to that labored 
breathing. She had asked her husband 
a dozen times if he wanted her to hold 
his head or sit by him, but he had more 
air, he said, if he had the whole space 
to himself. There was air enough, sure- 
ly—air sweeping out of the lilae distance, 
quivering visibly on the horizon, tossing 
the finer sand in soft hillocks. From 
time to time Mrs. Judie gave her hus- 
band whiskey and water from a flask, but 
betweentimes she used all of her self- 
control to feign indifference. It annoyed 
him, she feared, to be the constant sub- 
ject of attentions. 

At twilight they reached the Camp. 
It was a group of tents set in the sand. 
A cold and beautiful spring bubbled up 
out of the ground and trickled away in 
a small rivulet. In the shadow of the 
Fortress, as the rock was called, stood 
the eyanide plant, with its fresh pine 
sides—an ungainly edifice. 

There was a new tent set apart among 
# group of pifions, with its door opening 
to the expanse of the desert. Rich 
pointed it out. 

“That’s your home, ma’am,” he said. 
“No front steps to scrub, you see.” He 
did not drive up to the tent, but kept 
on the road and stopped before a hitch- 
ing-post. 

“T ain’t goin’ to cut your yard all 
up,” he explained. 

Their approach had been silent, and 
the men, who were at supper in the 
eating-tent, had not heard their arrival. 

“The dogs usually let folk know when 
there’s anything doin’,” said Rich, “ but 
this time we’ve fooled them.” 

In the dim interior of the wagon they 
could make out the sick man lying mo- 
tionless. His eyes were closed, his breath 
feeble, his hands shut in a curious grip. 

Rich started back from the wagon, but 
Mrs. Judie gave a reassuring whisper. 

“Tle’s just holding on to himself,” 
she said. “Let them know he’s here, 
and tell them to bring something hot 
—coffee or soup.” 


































A moment later the men came pour 
out of the eating-tent. They were sil 
having evidently been warned agains} + 
commotion. At their head walked TH 
Crowe, Judic’s cousin. He strode u; 
Claudia, looking gigantic in the 
light, and grasped her hand in a 
ward congratulation. 

“Well, you got here!” he said, 
nificantly. 

He had made the Judics’ tent « 
fortable in soldier fashion, with two « 
covered with gray blankets, a table, s: 
folding-stools, a stove, and a wash-sta 
He and Rich carried in the sick m 
The Chinese cook came running along 
the windy dusk bearing a tray of 
food, and Claudia threw off her hat 
make ready to feed her husband. A 
the end of an hour he was sleeping co 
fortably. Then she stood up and wipe 
the perspiration from her face. 

“Come,” Crowe whispered. “Co 
over and get something to eat. On« 
the mer will look after James.” 

She obeyed without a word, and Cro 
sent one of the men to keep watch | 
her return. 

“Well,” said Henry Crowe, suiting h 
pace to hers as they crossed the cam 
yard, “I like your way of doing thing 
Claudia. If James lives, I guess he’!! 
know where to put the blame. I alway- 
knew you had sentiment, but I wasn’! 
so sure you had sense. I thought perha; 
you were too sweet to have any sense.” 

His cousin’s wife looked up wanly. 

“Oh, Henry,” she langhed, “hov 
queer it sounds to have any one talking 
about me! Tve almost forgotten that 
I existed. It’s been so horrible about 
James, and it was such torture for his 
mother to part with him, and every on 
has been so wondering how the bab, 
would get on and if it would live, that 
I’ve ceased to have any life except 
through these others.” 

Crowe seated her at the table and 
waited on her, even cutting the bread 
from the loaf. 

“That’s all right, too,” he said, heart- 
ily. “You’ve been living, Claudia! 
Some of us couldn’t care that much about 
any one if we wanted to, and if we did 
care we'd never know how to think of 
anybody but ourselves.” 

As Claudia Judie ate the coarse food 
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camp, washing the meal down with 
hot, grateful tea, she thought of her 
sin’s words. Perhaps this labor, this 
suming anxiety, this utter  sub- 
mergence of self, was life. Maybe it 
a privilege—this responsibility, this 
midnight flow of tears, this relinquish- 
ment of delight! She fell to thinking 
her wedding romance, of the days of 
and service and of pleasant neigh- 

lv offices and domestic tasks, of her 

rst home-keeping and all the pleasures 

that placid, useful, wholesome time. 
Then came the revelation of Jamie, the 
hild of her heart, and, suddenly, as his 
father and herself worked and loved and 
nlanned together, brooding over the child, 
building for it, and nurtured with the 
eet food of content, James had been 
stricken down. Had he been a heartier 
an, the physician said, he would have 
lied. As it was, he hung somewhere 
between life and death, and fared forth 
neither way. Then came the period of 
horrible waiting, while the soul and the 
mind of the sick man grew torpid, while 
all planning and initiative devolved upon 
her, so unexperienced and untrained, and 
their small store dwindled, and the dread 

f want overtook them. 

She looked up suddenly, remembering 
where she was. Not far from her, in a 
corner, her cousin sat smoking his pipe. 
Six feet and two inches in height, with 
his sand-colored khaki, yellow leggings, 
and his sun-bleached hair, he was typical 
of the West of which Claudia had 
dreamed—dreaming not so much with 
anticipation as with dread. 

“You'll sleep well to-night,” said her 
cousin, “and in the morning we’ll talk 
things over. I don’t say James’s pros- 
pects are bright, but I say he has a 
fighting chance—a fighting chance! As 
for you—” 

Claudia Judie held up a fragile hand 
on which glittered her diamond engage- 
ment-ring, and the plain gold band that 
James Judie had placed on that slender 
finger on a yet more significant occasion. 

“Don’t speak of me!” she cried, with 
a kind of gayety. “I—TI think I’d rather 
talk of anything else.” 

They went out-of-doors together and 
paced up and down the sands, talking 
of their friends and neighbors back in 
Craven, Towa. Crowe wanted to say 
Vou. CXI.—No. 664—64 
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something about the baby, but she 
avoided that subject, and turned him 
from it whenever he approached it. So, 
after a time, he left her at her tent. He 
paced up and down at a distance for a 
while, watching her as she made prepara- 
tions to care for the sick man during the 
night. She had not asked to have any 
one near her, had expressed no fear of the 
black waste without her door, had not even 
so much as inquired if there were wild 
animals or prowling Indians. There were 
both, in fact, but the men at Camp Crowe 
took their chances even as men in the 
city take theirs, with the expectation 
that disaster will come to other men, but 
not to themselves. After a while she 
let down the flap of her tent. She was 
ready for the night—the night which 
would bring her little refreshment and 
many interruptions. 

And when, the next morning, she came 
early from her tent, hollow-eyed, but smi- 
ling, and went to breakfast with the rest, 
she was accepted as part and parcel of 
Camp Crowe. The men accepted her, 
liked her pluck, her reserve, the coura- 
geous cheerfulness of her voice. The des- 
ert accepted her, and tanned her delicate 
skin and took the brilliant gloss from 
her hair, nourished her limbs and 
strengthened her spirit. The day and 
night accepted her and gave her work 
and rest. She worked more hours than 
any man in the Camp, but she had a pow- 
er of recuperation that none of the rest 
had. While they plodded along the sand, 
she tripped; when they gloomed, she 
laughed. It was not a laugh which 
sprang from gayety, for there was noth- 
ing to inspire that. It was the maternal 
laugh—the laugh the brave spirit makes 
to hearten those about it. And from the 
first she assumed maternal responsibilities 
in the Camp. She began by looking 
after her husband’s cousin, but present- 
ly she was looking after every one—even 
Li Chung, the Chinese cook. 

For the first two months her husband’s 
destiny hung in doubt. It was a gam- 
bling crowd at Crowe’s Camp, but no one 
was taking chances on James Judic’s life. 
Then, almost in a day it seemed, he began 
to walk up and down outside his tent 
in the morning sun, and’ to wonder what 
the mail would bring, and to laugh at 
the songs the men sang. After this his 
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improvement was rapid, and presently 
he was given small tasks to do about the 
camp, and Henry Crowe consulted him 
on business. He had a‘ head for busi- 
ness, and his practical training -in a 
bank made it easy for him to assume 
the responsibilities of the bookkeeping 
and the correspondence for the Crowe 
Mining Company. 

At the end of six months he began to 
feel himself established there, in a way. 
He was still far from strong, and it was 
impossible for him to make even moderate 
excursions. But he was comfortable; he 
slept and ate well, and his spirits were 
good. He began to develop a taste for 
the life, and left Claudia much alone 
while he sat with the men, listening to 
their stories or their songs, or taking a 
hand with them at poker. 

Something curious had befallen James 
Judie in that strange twilight of exist- 
ence when he hung between life and 
death. His soul had somehow divested 
itself of conscientiousness, and he had 
shuffled off responsibility. He fell into 
the way of living for the hour, of avoid- 
ing thought of the future, and it was 
evident that he regarded the past .as a 
time of heavy burdens. He seldom re- 
ferred to it, seldom spoke of his mother 
or his child. He seemed, in the revival 
of animal life that had come to him, to 
find sufficient satisfaction in the mere 
facts of sun, wind, sleep, food, laughter, 
and converse. He had preserved that un- 
speakably precious thing which he had 
clutched with eager hands. It was his. 
He lived. To-day was to-day; all that 
went before was with yesterday’s seven 
thousand years, and to-morrow was an 
unknown quantity. 

Claudia had begun to take up other 
tasks. She went into the kitchen at least 
once a day to direct the cooking, and she 
often prepared dishes with her own hands, 
transforming the table by these ministra- 
tions. She kept Henry Crowe’s tent in 
a condition of exquisite cleanliness, and 
if any of the men required to have a 
needle used they came to her, sure of 
gracious service. She was a practical 
and an honest woman, and she gave 
these offices in reciprocity for the hos- 
pitality which she received—hospitality 
for which she could make no other re- 
turn. James paid his way by his book- 
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keeping—paid it and more,—and aft 
time Crowe recognized this fact and » 
him a stated stipend. How much it was 
Claudia did not know, for she never say 
any of it. 

It is wonderful how Time ean ch 
the unwary. In this little sequestered 
community, where each day was like : 
last, where no events of importance « 
turbed the trivial usualness, the we 
and the months slipped by like bea 
on a string. The gray djinn of the was 
are wizards and mesmerize the soul. Ai 
least every one seemed sordidly conte: 
though the mine gave small profits, and 
nothing occurred to justify the sacrifice 
represented by this isolation. 

There was but one member of thy 
party who was actively discontented, and 
that was the one who habitually spok 
words of content. Claudia Judie, as has 
been said, had no thought at first but 
to spend herself for her husband. Sh 
was consumed with the desire to see him 
well. It was as if she hung over a pit, 
holding him from the abyss with her 
fragile arms. But when she had lifted 
him, when he stood at the rim—though, 
perchance, somewhat too near the sheer 
dark edge—her generic maternity re 
curred to something more specific. Sh: 
began to remember the babe she had lef 
thousands of miles behind. Not but that 
she had always remembered him in a 
sense. A child is always in a mother’s 
mind, furnishing the substructure of 
thought and feeling. Or, to speak with 
clearer simile, the voice of the child is 
forever audible to the mother; it is the 
fundamental, ever-present harmony, and 
as the diapason of the sea lies behind 
the other harmonies of nature, making 
the voices of the wind, the cries of men, 
birds, and trees but accessories, so the 
sounds of the world relate themselves to 
the voice of the child in the heart’s-ear 
of the mother. This consciousness had 
always been Claudia’s. But now more 
definite longing came to her. She was 
ready for her babe, and therefore her 
being cried out for him. Nor was it 
alone her spirit that made this demand, 
nor yet merely that she might learn how 
he had grown in thought, what words 
eame to his lips, what expectations and 
fears looked out of his heaven-blue eyes. 
It was these things, truly, but it was 
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h more. Her whole body desired him. 


| passion of the lover for his mistress 
- a little thing compared to this mater- 
| hunger. Her arms ached, literally, 
lasp him, her shoulders ached to bear 
weight, her feet ached to run in his 
ce; her eyes were hot for want of 
lding him. At night she dreamed 
felt him tugging at her long hair, 
nestling his satin-soft and dimpled 
d in her bosom, his delicious, per- 
ned body against her own. 

She did not dare to speak. More than 

r James needed her. His health would 

ve deserted him with his first week’s 

lence in a less arid climate, and there 

re other than physical reasons why 
now felt she must remain with him. 
She set herself against the atmosphere of 

e camp, contriving this thing and that 
to keep her husband with her after work- 
hours, and pouring her love upon him 

ce a libation. She gave so freely that 
she did not realize that she was giving, 
nd neither, indeed, did James. He took 
her devotion as he did the sunshine, not 
analyzing the cause of his elasticity of 
heart, nor, perhaps, understanding it. It 
is not the way with most men to notice 
the presence of happiness, but only the 
absence of it. 

“Tt’s a free life,” he would say to 
his wife. “I never dreamed, Claudia, 
till we came here, how free life could be. 
[ wouldn’t go back to the conventionali- 
ties and restraints for anything that 
could be given me. Oh, if I had my 
health, of course, it might be different! 
But as it is, this is the life for me.” 

It never seemed to occur to him that she 
wanted to go back. And she knew there 
was not enough money with which to pay 
for that long journey. They were all but 
penniless. Such small investment as they 
had—and it was only a few hundred dol- 
lars—Claudia had placed at the disposal 
of her mother-in-law to use for the child. 
She was much too proud to ask her 
husband’s cousin for any money, and, 
indeed, he had hard enough work at 
times to pay off his men and purchase 
the supplies. 

It was not oftener than once a fort- 
night that the wagon was sent for the 
mail. Then it went the forty miles to 
San Miguel and ten miles beyond, fol- 
lowing along the railroad to the town of 
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Santa Cerro, where there was a supply- 
store as well as a post-oflice. The hour of 
return was always uncertain. The men 
were sent turn and turn about, that they 
might have the taste of the pleasures of 
the town, and if these proved particu- 
larly enticing, the return of the wagon 
might be delayed a good many hours, 
sometimes even a day or two. Such 
dereliction as this met with general dis- 
approbation, it is true, but it was looked 
upon in the light of an accident, which 
the man who had lapsed from the path 
of rectitude and punctuality regarded 
with almost as much regret as did his 
fellow campers. 

Mail-days became active torture to 
Claudia Judic. She would await with 
tense expectation the appearance upon the 
horizon of the dusty “schooner” drawn 
by its four “clay-bank” mules.  For- 
tunately her tent stood farthest desert- 
ward, and sitting at her door she could 
see for five miles down the level floor of 
the mesa. Certain days she could see 
even farther. She had a remarkable 
sight, and the desert life sharpened it. 
She could pick out a bird that others 
could not see, could catch its wings 
glinting in the sun in the burning sap- 
phire; note the distant movements of 
the prairie-dogs and catch the flick of 
the rabbit’s tail when none but herself 
could detect them. Sometimes for hours 
she sat with her eyes focussed on the most 
distant visible part of the dusty mesa. 
But the most terrible moment of all, per- 
haps, was when the wagon was entering 
camp. She was suspicious if the driver 
chanced to withhold his gaze from her, 
imagining that he had no letter and was 
loath to confess it; if he signalled her 
with his glance, she was equally certain 
it was from pity, and that he had come 
letterless. She felt like shrieking with 
impatience while she stood among the 
others, commanding her face to impassiv- 
ity, till the letters were handed round. 
It was taken for granted that nothing 
was to be done by any one till that cere- 
mony was over. Men were excused from 
their work, meals stood uneaten, every- 
thing waited for this event. 

A yet more poignant instant came 
when the letter was actually in her hand. 
She could not bring herself to read it 
before the others, and often she could 
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hardly summon the strength to walk 
away with it to her tent. Then, alone, 
she hesitated to tear it open, and would 
compel herself to the nice use of her pen- 
knife, opening the letter properly. At 
the first reading she could understand 
nothing. Her eyes would eat up the 
words, which conveyed no meaning to her. 
All was as confused as if it had been 
written in a foreign tongue. But she 
would discipline herself to patience and 
to perception, and slowly, word by word, 
like a child learning to read, she would 
follow her mother-in-law’s small, neat 
chirography through the closely writ- 
ten pages. 

Usually the letters were filled with 
anecdotes of Jamie—he had teeth like 
grains of rice; he was running around 
the yard alone; he was talking, and there 
would be an attempt to reproduce his 
speeches. Now he had had some esca- 
pade, now some unusual pleasure; or he 
was indisposed with a cold, or he had a 
new Sunday frock, or his grandmother 
had bought him some toys. The reports 
were minute and merciful. Across the 
jealousy which a woman feels for a 
son’s wife the mother-bond spanned, 
making the old mother compassionate to 
the young one. She actually refrained 
from telling all the child’s loveliness and 
cleverness lest she should cause unneces- 
sary torture. She tried to think of ways 
in which Claudia could contrive to come 
back for a visit; she-apologized for not 
being able, physically or financially, to 
bring the child out to Camp Crowe. 

It was in the second year that Cleudia 
began to lay a plan. She had accustomed 
herself to the idea that if her husband 
was to live at all he must stay where 
he was. He was making himself useful, 
and his income was now of some account. 
Claudia began to ask him for a little 
each week, and this she scrupulously put 
away. She was nest-building, and once 
the idea seized her, it became an absorb- 
ing passion. 

“T want a house, Henry,” she said 
one night to her husband’s cousin. 

They were walking, as they often did, 
up and down, on the soft earth, in the 
wild wonder of the sunset. It turned 
their very faces into gold, tinged their 
sun-faded hair with glory, and lighted 
their eyes with a sort of over-beauty. 
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Their clothes no longer appeared worn 
and work-stained, but garments splendid. 
When they spoke simple words, it 

as those who can afford to use plain |: 
guage, because of some argent richnes: 
thought lying behind the words. Abou: 
them was vastness; and their isolat 
became at such moments not pitiable, bu; 
proud. They seemed allied to historic 
desert-dwellers, and they felt sure of thy 
possession of the virtues which have mai 
such dignified among men—the virtues 
of hospitality, of courage, of tribal fait! 
This night the glow was paler than 
sometimes was, and they spoke softly, 
and of home things, Claudia following 
with idle gaze a humming-bird that 
nested in the branching cactus, unafraid 
of harm. 

“You should have had a house long 
ago,” said Crowe, “only I had a fear 
that you might think we were trying to 
tie you down here. Neither James nor 
I wish to do that, of course.” 

“Destiny has made this my home,” 
she said, gravely. “It is here that | 
live.” There was no sadness in the tone. 
The soft vibrations of the voice seemed 
tinged with a gentle pride. 

“T would have built a house for my- 
self,” continued her companion, “ only 
I’ve always liked that little bunch of 
tents. It reminds me of a Bible pictur: 
I used to look at when I was a littl 
fellow. Probably the picture was all 
wrong, and that tents of that particular 
sort had nothing to do with the ease; 
but, anyway, it’s in my mind and won’t 
get out. The mules have been a real 
cross to me. I always wanted camels and 
some date-palms.” 

Claudia gave a gurgling, birdlike laugh 
in her throat. 

“T know,” she said; “but, dear me! 
you never can have camels. And you 
can’t make a tent-woman out of me. I’m 
not that kind, you see.” 

“ No,”, admitted Crowe, looking at her, 
“ you aren’t.” 

She had never lost her look of fragility, 
of gentleness: She was essentially do- 
mestic. Her smile was made to welcome 
one at the threshold. Her voice was 
for sheltered rooms. It suited itself to 
the hearth, the cradle, and the family 
table. The wild might be all about her, 
but she remained a tame thing, a creature 
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of and fire, of songs and dreams, 
he quiet arts, of housed loves. 
the men were set to work to put 
up an adobe. It was in two parts, 
h a patio between, and in the patio 
swung hammocks and set certain 
ted vines—things not of that environ- 
One room was for sleeping. It 
: bare and clean and comfortable, with 
air blowing in from every side, if 
occupants so willed. 

[The other room was for living—for it 

s still Crowe’s idea to have his cousins 

at the general table, that being 
nomy both of food and service. This 
ond room Claudia decorated with 
the conventionalized leaf of the yucca 
plashed in dull red upon the walls. She 

1, among the things she had brought 

m home with her, a roll of dark-red 

lian cotton flecked with peacock’s 

thers, and of this she made draperies 

d a eouch-cover. James’s invalid-chair 

d her own rocker, brought over from 
Santa Cerro, stood beside the reading- 

le, and there were a few books and 

enty photographs of Jamie. The floor 

pounded earth was made gay with 
Indian rugs, and baskets, both for use 
and ornament, played a conspicuous part 

the furnishing. A well-tended olla 
tood in the shadiest corner, and a flower- 
ing Mexican shawl flaunted itself —a 
piece of flamboyant tapestry—from the 
wall. It was rather a gay little apart- 
ment, and when its mistress was in it 
her qualities of femininity seemed to be- 
come accentuated. 

“T would know it was your room, 
Claudia,” said Henry Crowe, “if I 
stumbled in it without a notion that you 
were this side of the Rockies.” 

It seemed to speak of home and old 
association to Judie, too, and he was in 
it a good deal more than might have 
been expected. He and Crowe got in 
the way of playing chess together, and 
Claudia sewed or watched them. 

But this room, sociable as it was, could 
not be said to be her favorite. She liked 
better the night-room—the room where 
she slept. For sleep had come to be the 
doorway to an enchanted castle of 
Heart’s Desire. There baby kisses were 
ready at hand to warm a mother’s starved 
lips; baby hands tugged at one’s skirts; 
a baby voice shattered the great bubble 
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of silence. Sometimes, even, warm, 
down-soft baby fingers cuddled in one’s 
palm. And when dawn came, overbright, 
awaking one to the bald facts of life, 
there was—well, anything but that which 
came in dreams. 

By common consent the group of 
pijion-trees near Mrs. Judic’s adobe was 
considered as her private garden, though 
no wall surrounded it save the blue 
horizon, and no flowers grew there ex 
cept those of the fancy. But the scrub- 
pines made a sort of screen, so low did 
their branches grow unon the trunks; and 
the point of honor, which was to avoid 
scrutinizing Mrs. Judic when she retired 
to this spot, gave it a privacy which walls 
might not have secured. It had from 
the first been Claudia’s custom to spend 
much time there, but when for several 
days she came to haunt the spot, the 
men grew curious. And at last Sandy 
Rich played the Peeping Tom. Mrs. 
Judie had gone for a canter, and when 
her white mare and blue frock were 
splotches of color on the mesa, Sandy, 
feeling mean to the very boots of him, 
ventured into the “garden.” What he 
saw made him worried for a moment 
about Mrs. Judic’s sanity. For there 
were little shelves fitted in between the 
trees, with low benches before them, 
and on the shelves were bits of broken 
china, glittering pieces of quartz, mica 
chips, a foolish array of shards and scraps 
such as a child might gather. Sandy, 
heavy-jawed and wide-eyed, stood staring. 
He thought hard and long, and by de- 
grees an idea dawned. 

“Tt’s the kid!” he decided. “ She’s 
plannin’ to git the kid out.” 

He told first one and then another of 
the men, till all the camp knew. It 
needed this explanation, perhaps, to ac- 
count for the change that was coming 
over her. Something half coquettish or 
expectant, something sweetly and timor- 
ously gay, showed itself in her manner 
and her looks. She was laying aside the 
old frocks which she had worn till they 
were almost in rags, and was appearing 
in new clothes, made by her own hands, 
and girded with scarlet or blue. She 
donned little cloth caps of the same col- 
ors, and she had the appearance when she 
eame from her tent of having a new 
toilet. The sum represented in these 
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purchases was a minute one, but fore- 
thought had been given, that was evident. 
James Judic happened to mention, casual- 
ly, that his wife was sending back a 
red tam-o’-shanter because she didn’t like 
the shade. 

It may have been about this time that 
he began to notice that he had lost his 
abject servitor. He no longer required 
close service, it is true, but his sick van- 
ity had got into the way of expecting it. 
His wife, however, appeared to have too 
many matters in hand to spend her time 
in watching or anticipating his moods. 
She was continually occupied with some- 
thing, as he noticed with an irritation 
of which he felt ashamed and for which 
he could not account. She was riding, 
or housekeeping, or sewing, or touching 
with fingers reminiscent of old days the 
zither which Henry Crowe had bought 
for her on her last birthday. The music, 
soft as an wolian harp, crept into the air, 
spending itself like a slow wave. Under 
her fingers it was as soft and yearning 
as a woman’s voice; and, indeed, the 
melodies took to themselves—or so it 
seemed to him who had given her the 
instrument—the accents of supplication. 
They appeared to woo and call and coax. 
Sandy Rich, striding up and down in 
the night, unseen and vaguely dreaming 
of things he could not voice, tormented, 
too, with a pain he did not understand, 
made out the meaning of all this. 

“She’s callin’ the’ kid,” he said, in 
his beard. “ An’, by gosh! if I was dead 
I believe I’d hear her—callin’ like that!” 

Presently it was known that Sandy’s 
surmises had been correct, and that “ the 
kid ” was coming out in the care of a 
woman who lived at Towner, the next 
village to Craven, and that she was 
going on to Pasadena, and was to drop 
little Jamie Judic off at San Miguel, 
where the train was to be slacked for 
the purpose. The day was set. He was 
coming; and it was considered good form 
for every one to make some reference to 
it when Mrs. Judie was around. 

“T tell ye what,” said Sandy, “ you'll 
have to keep him clost to the house, Mis’ 
Judie. You mustn’t let him git around 
the blastin’.” 

“There’s that colt of Nancy’s,” said 
Crowe, speaking of the flecked colt of 
the white mare. “ By the time it’s old 







enough to saddle, Jamie ’ll be the right 
size to mount him.” 

“T eal’late we'll have to shet off Sandy's 
vile swearin’ tongue,” declared Juds 
Shafer, the overseer of the mill. “ Ife 
ain’t fit for no kid to be around.” 

Crowe decided to build himself a home: 
and after that had been built in the 
odd hours of the men, Shafer, the over- 
seer, went in with two other men to 
put up a third residence. Camp Crowe 
began to lose its gipsy look—its appear- 
ance of being an overnight caravan. 

Moreover, Claudia contrived a sun- 
dial, and she got Sandy Rich to build 
a spring-house. It was of rough rock, 
with seats by the side, and Sandy fretted 
out, crudely, in the stone, this doggerel 
which Claudia wrote for the purpose: 


Comfort give to great and least, 
Wandering man and weary beast. 


She sent for some pepper-tree saplings 
and willow cuttings, and set them out 
near the spring, where they took kindly 
to their environment. 

But Claudia Judic, working, laughing, 
cajoling, was, after all, merely cheating 
time. Her hands were busy, but her 
eyes were, so to speak, on the clock. She 
was set to one tune, wound up for a 
certain hour, focussed to a coming event! 

“TI think,” she said, gravely, to the 
men at supper one night, “that though 
it may seem foolish in me, I’d better 
start for the train the night before Jamie 
is expected. You see, starting at dawn 
is all very well ordinarily, and I know 
you’ve made it with the mules over and 
over again. Yet, if one of them should 
happen to fall lame or anything break 
about the wagon—” She broke off in 
horror at the thought. 

“But where could you sleep?” asked 
Crowe, turning a deep gaze upon her. 
“You can’t lie out in the desert, you 
know.” 

Claudia had a vision of the dark won- 
der of the pulsing sky, and the star of 
the Nativity above the place where the 
Babe lay. 

“Oh, I should not at all mind lying 
out in the sand,” she said. “And in 
the morning we could build a fire and 
make our coffee, and have Mr. Hull over 
to eat with us. I have always liked Mr. 
Hull so much!” She referred to the 
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had signalled her 
d luck the day of her arrival. 

So it was agreed. Sandy was to drive, 

wife go in 
wagon, which was to be taken on to 
ta Cerro for supplies, and then, re 
ing to San Miguel, pick them up. 

But from excitement or defect of will, 
es Judie fell ill, suddenly and acute- 
nd his wife could not leave him. She 
to breakfast and told the men. 

‘I can’t go,” she said, in a voice they 

heard her use before. “ Mr. 

indeed. He'll be well 
to-morrow or the next day if I nurse 
properly, but I couldn’t leave him. 
out of the question. You'll have to 
go alone, Mr. Rich.” 


\ stormy 


n agent who 


1 Judie and his were to 


never 


very ill 


lie is 


silence spread around the 
imminent, and 
She held the 

teady with her brave; tortured eyes. 
‘Mr. Judic is terribly distressed about 

out disappointing me,” she said. 
But that Mr. Rich will take 
1d care of—of—” She could not utter 
syllable. For the first 
ir three ye experience with her 
But she had a proud 
about it. She put her hand 
first to her trembling lips and then to 
her eyes, and arose with dignity and made 

* way to the 


Tornado seemed 


idia quivered to it. 


he knows 
ther time in 
. ars’ 
broke down. 


ankness 


door. 

Sandy Rich was off early. He started, 
deed, a day in advance of the appointed 
me, but there was, of course, the mar- 

keting to do at Santa Cerro. 

“Thunder. and mud!” sighed Sandy, 
“but T’ll bet them mules do go lame! 
’ll bet you two to one the darned wagon 
breaks! J’d ruther be chased by Injuns 
than go on this yere errand!” 

“See you do it well,” growled Judson 
Shafer. “If you come back here with- 
out that kid, you’ll be lynched.” 

It was meant for a jest, but it sounded 
curiously unlike one. Sandy knew the 
eyes that watched from the adobe by the 
pifons, and as he flicked his sand- 
colored mules down the mesa, they seemed 
to be burning holes in his back—those 
with their soft fires. He resisted 
the impulse to turn as long as he could. 
[It seemed almost too familiar, too con- 
fidential, for him to respond to this 
mystic and imperious message. But the 


eyes 
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force was too 


compelling. He turned 
and waved his hand. Something scarlet 
flashed back and forth in answer. 
the red -of the right shade—which 
Claudia Judie had got to please 
critical, heaven-blue eyes of her son! 

Work went badly at the blastings and 
at the mill. An air of uncertainty 
pervaded everything. Mrs. 


supper. 


It was 


cap 


the 


worse 


Judie was not 
dinner nor at 


The sound 

An appalling 
it seemed, a presageful silence hung 

over her 


her zither was not 
mad 
aiid, 


heard. 
house. The night settled down, 
and burning 
beauty; the dawn was pellucid, with a 
whispering ground-wind. But still, at 
breakfast, she was not visible. The camp 
] 1d fed and battened on her good che r. 
but she hid herself in the hour of her 
ars. The gay mask was down, and she 
spared them the sight of the bared, truth- 
ful Tace. 

The the long, bland, 
golden, unemphasized day. 


ce] all 


with purple sky stars of 


long day waned 
It drew to its 
have to, 
f And on 
little bunch against 
the familiar wagon. 
“Tt’s Sandy,” said the men, drawing 
long breaths and lighting their pipes—for 
supper was just over. “It’s that fool 
Sandy.” And they smoked sil ntly, wait- 
i in vicarious agony. 
Had the train smashed ? 
woman kidnapped the child? 
the child died on the way? 
tions, crudely put and jokingly ex- 
changed, represented the sympathy felt 
for that invisible woman in the adobe. 
They did not know that at their utmost 
they could encompass only a portion of 
her fears. 


days 


ose, as whether of 
the 


the sky ’ appeared 


agony or ecstasy. mesa, a 


bec n Had 
Had 


These ques- 


1 
the 


It came on along the mesa—the wagon 
came on. It was at first an exasperating- 
ly small thing, but it grew. It attained 
its normal size. It drove into the camp 
yard. <A glorious gold from the utter- 
most west enveloped the earth, and all 
things were visible by it, though beauti- 
fied. They all saw Sandy there in the 
wagon, and saw him sitting — alone. 
The men were as statues—immovable as 
those hideous dancers back on the old 
trail—as Claudia Judie came out of the 
adobe and drifted like an ungraved ghost 
down the warm sands. She was dressed 
in white—none of them had ever seen her 
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so dressed before—and she wore a little pair of wondering eyes filled with baby- 


trailing vine in her hair. wisdom, a dew-damp face flushed from 
The eyes they had known so patient sleep, smiling yet tremulous! 

had a different look in them now. They Sandy leaned back and lent a hand. 

held a consuming expectancy, a terrible “Up with you, old man!” he cried. 


impatience, a sort of divine torment. “Here ye are, honey-heart, and here's 
But there was only Sandy on the seat, yer ma!” 


busying himself with something back in They saw her come on and reach up 
the wagon, and for very mercy the men her slender arms. They saw the boy look 
looked away. at her with adorable timidity; saw her 


What did she mean by coming on like beaming beauty banish his fears, saw her 
that when she saw there was only Sandy? gather him close and walk away with his 
They were indignant. They wanted to head pillowed in her neck. 
shout to her to go back. Shafer tried to Sandy got down from the wagon seat 
wave to her, but his arms fell powerless. and stood on the shining earth in tly 
She came on so swiftly, too! A miserable glorified light. He began to unharness 
panic seized upon the men. They wanted the mules, and three men came to assist 
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to run. him. Silence hung heavy sweet. But 
Then, as they looked, as they flinched, Sandy valorously broke it. 
as they inwardly cursed, up above the “T calkilate I don’t git lynched,” lk 


seat back rose a tousled head of gold, a_ said. 


The Oracle 


BY ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 





LAY upon the summer grass. 

A gold-haired sunny child came by, 
And looked at me as loath to pass, 
With questions in her lingering eye. 


She stopped and wavered; then drew near; 
(Ah, the pale gold around her head!) 

And o’er my shoulder stooped to peer.— 

“Why do you read?” she said. 






“T read a poet of old time 

Who sang through all his living hours 
Beauty of earth,—the streams, the flowers, Ms 
The stars, more lovely than his rhyme. 





“ And now I read him since men go 
Forgetful of these sweetest things ;— 

Since he and I love brooks that flow, 

And dawns, and bees, and flash of wings.” 





She stared at me with laughing look, 
Then clasped her hands upon my knees.— 

“ How strange to read them in a book! 

I could have told you all of these!” 
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BEFORE THE MOUNTAINS WERE BROUGHT FORTH, THERE WAS THE 


The Seashore 


gal. oe 
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S was, and is, and evermore shall 
be.” May we say that of the 
sea and its shore? Of the sea 

perhaps, unless our thought is very com- 
prehensive and deals with distances in 
time even more profound than the geo- 
logical periods. But if we go on and 
add, “ World without end, Amen,” we get 
into trouble, applying to things finite— 
largest things though they be—words 
that belong to the infinite and illimita- 
ble. But so far as things finite go, the 
sea is such an extremely remote back 
number, and promises to keep along into 
so extremely remote a future, that we 
in our little day are well enough war- 
ranted in thinking of it as the thing— 


the one thing—that always was and al- 
ways will be. 


Before the mountains were brought 
forth, there was the sea, veiled in 
mists and vapors, waiting with im- 
measurable patience for shores to be 
adjusted to it. In the Lord’s good time 
they were adjusted, gradually, tentative- 
ly, and with successive fittings and re- 
adjustments; paroxysmally on an enor- 

Vou. CXI.—No. 664 —65 


MARTIN 


Arthur Hewitt 


mous scale; less obtrusively, by wind 
and wave, attrition and deposit, on a 
smaller but indefatigably steady one. 
Compared with the sea itself its shores 
are modern, but compared with any- 
thing else, some of them reach back to 
a creditable antiquity,—not so far back 
as the mountains, but a long ways. It 
is a long time since continental forms 
have changed, but when one comes to 
details, even the rock-bound coasts, slow- 
ly rising or falling, change their con- 
tours somewhat from cycle to cyele, while 
some of the sandy ones shift their un- 
stable outlines from year to year. 

But variable or not, the seashore is 
always there, and that the sands shift 
and the rocks submit, however reluctant- 
ly, to the persuasion of the ages, doesn’t 
greatly affect the main proposition. For 
eons uncounted there has been that ir- 
regular line about countries and conti- 
nents where the land meets the water, 
and whenever that line ceases to exist 
there will be no land-born creatures left 
alive to regret its diseyntinuance. Be- 
yond any plausible doubt it will last 
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our time, and I am glad to believe it 
will, for there is no part of the land 
that is more indispensable te the sat- 























isfaction of us who dwell on it than 
its edges. 

I suspect the seashore was the old 
home of the ancestors of all living 

















people, so strong the impulse is to get 
back to it, substantial are the 
satisfactions of return. There isn’t 
enough of it for us all to live on all the 
time, and even if there were enough, 
it is undisputed that there are impor- 





and so 















































i tant things to be done inland, and that 
a due proportion of us must live inland 
: most of the time and do them. But 
3 observe how common it is for folk who 








have managed to accomplish their im- 
portant inland duties so that they can 
be spared for a time, to move themselves 
































and their families off to the seashore 
and stay there as long as things are 
pleasant. It is this propensity that has 
made the Atlantie seaboard from the 








southern end of New Jersey to the north- 
ern edge of Maine look like a continuous 
village. Villas, and hotels 























cottages, 
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stretch along a thousand miles of sinu 


coast, crowded often so close togeth 
that room for a bathin 
house between, and leaving only the most 
inaccessible reaches bare of human ha 
itation. The Atlantie seaboard with i: 
great cities has 


tion of its 


there is not 


a considerable popul 
that likes the sea a 
and the sight and contact of salt water 
in the summer; and since that popul: 
tion, constantly crowding in increased 
numbers to its shore, finds its needs i: 
competition with demands of prospered 
families from the thriving inland States 
it has become evident that 


own 


the demand 
for the seashore is fast outrunning th: 
supply, and that pretty all the 
available coast destined 
soon to be cut up into house-lots which 
will be ewned by people who can afford 
that luxury. 


much 
remaining is 


This prospect in very recent years 
has had the good effect of stirring 
up some far-seeing and _ public-spirited 


people to exert themselves to promote 
the purchase and reservation of strips 
of seashore for the public use. In New 
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VARIABLE OR NOT, THE SEASHORE IS 





ALWAYS THERE 
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LAKES MAY NOT RIVAI 


England the late Charles Eliot, the land- 
scape architect, devoted a share of his 
useful energies to this work with ad- 
mirable results, promoting the reserva- 
tion of several very important strips of 
shore in New England, and spreading 
with great diligence and energy in and 
beyond New England the idea that such 
reservations are exceedingly desirable. 
When he died that particular work lost 
the most efficient friend it had. It has 
gone on. New York talks about making 
a great seashore park at Coney Island, 
and many other like plans are under 
diseussion or in process of fulfilment. 


But there is still a vast deal left to be 


THE SeA’S’ INSPIRATIONS 


done in the same line. Every seashore 
village that has an eye to its own inter- 


ests ought to secure, where it is still 


possible, such a strip of beach as will 


insure to its own people and its summer 
population, present and to come, due ac- 
cess to salt water and enjoyment of all 
its incidents and privileges. 

The seashore villages have been and are 
extremely short-sighted in this matter. 
The seashore can support an immense 
summer population within a mile, mort 
or less, of the shore. But the shore itself 
is absolutely limited in extent, and every 
village that allows its whole shore to 
eo into the hands of private owners, SO 


















































































































































































































































































































































that it cannot offer 





bath-houses and 
bathing - beaches, seats on the beach, 
wharves, and boat-anchorage to its sum- 
mer visitors, not only allows itself to be 
cut off from its own use of the sea, but 
deprives itself in great measure of the 
chances of gain that come with the in- 
crease of the summer population. If 
people can get to the water, they will go 
and live, not necessarily on it, but near 
it. But they will not care to live near 
it if the whole water-front has been so 
taken up by private owners that they 
cannot go swimming, nor have reason- 
able use of any part of the shore, except 
by the benevolence of some friend. Most 
of the seaboard villages have common 
lands somewhere which have come down 
to them from their provident forebears, 
but the old commons and parks are sel- 
dom on the shore. They usually form 
one side of the main village street. The 
need of saving more of the shore for 
public use than a wharf or two for 
coasters to tie up to, is something that 
has developed within thirty or forty 
years. It is a need that as yet has been 
very imperfectly met, and to provide for 
it grows year by year more difficult and 
more costly. 

Lakes, great and small, have their 
charms—exceedingly substantial ones— 
and their invaluable uses, too, but they 
are not the sea, and may not rival its 
inspirations. They don’t smell like it; 
they don’t taste like it; they don’t feel 
like it; they have not its illimitable sug- 
gestiveness, There is nothing on the 
bottoms of our American lakes—the best 
lot of lakes in the world—that is really 
worth meditating about. No Spanish 
galleons with bones and treasure in 
them; no triremes, no long boats of 
Norse pirates, no corals, no considerable 
store of pearls. And beyond them what 
is there? The Spanish Main? Araby? 
The Isles of Greece? No; beyond the 
biggest of them is nothing more than 
Canada; and though Canada has its his- 
tory, fairly well peopled with romantic 
figures, it is very modern. Down to the 
seashore comes all history. The sea is 
the one great common possession of all 
mankind; the one great playground and 
battle-ground and provision-house and 
roadway of the nations. Attempts have 
been made to parcel it out to this 
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country or that. Spain once clainy 
and England disputed, dominion o 
vast stretches of it; popes have nam 
owners for oceans, the limits of whi 
were still conjectural. But all th 
has passed. Nobody claims the hi; 
seas any more. They are ours. T 
wiud blows over the great lakes ap 
comes clear and cool to their borders. | 
makes good air to breathe—wholesom 
stimulating—but it does not come 
the sea-winds do, freighted with messag: 
from all mankind and from all history 
One of the advantages of living in 
great city is that one is touched and 
animated by great currents of life. hh 
spite of all the drawbacks of it, th 
crowding, the driving, the competiti: 
for space, for air, for a livelihood, there 
are compensations in its ceaseless ac 
tivities and in the intimacies of its hu 
man associations which become exceed 
ingly valuable to persons who have once 
become used to them. Full streets and 
hurrying crowds make an atmosphere 
which comes in time to seem vivifying 
and desirable. It may be a_ perverted 
taste—this taste for great cities,—but it 
is certainly a growing one; and while 
it may lead finally to exhaustion of 
energy, it is at least an effectual anti- 
dote to dry-rot. There is an analogous 
stimulation about the sea. The seashore- 
dweller, too, is always in touch with 
an immense living foree, always in mo- 
tion, subject to ceaseless changes, ter- 
rible, amiable, beneficent, and cruel by 
turns, giving life and taking it, but nev- 
er indifferent and never torpid. He is a 
cosmopolitan in his way. In older days 
in our country, before railroads simpli- 
fied and cheapened transportation, the 
coast-dweller had the advantage of his 
neighbors inland in getting away from 
home more, and seeing distant towns and 
their people. Every seacoast village then 
had coast-trading schooners, and the 
bigger towns with better harbors had 
whaling-fleets, and other ships that sailed 
for any port that promised profit. Not 
much of that deep-sea adventure is left 
to them nowadays, when a large part of 
the coastwise traffic has gone to the rail- 
roads, and steamers plying between all 
the great ports in the world have pretty 
much monopolized the transportation on 
the deep seas. But the coast-dwellers 
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SEA-WINDS, FREIGHTED WITH 


still fish, and they still have the society 
ef the ocean, the Gloucester fleet 
at least still to the Newfoundland 
Banks, and a hardy population, quick of 
hand and eye, still lives by the salt water. 

But the great seaside industry of our 
the of the summer 

Deliberately, and many 
the coast-dweller 
come to regard him and his family as a 


and 


sails 


is cultivation 


day 


boarder. in 


reluctantly, has 


eases 


fortuitous occurrence singularly adapted 
to yield the means of support. 


He pro- 
vides for him at a price; sells him land 
when he insists, or rents him a cottage 
and sells him such of the necessaries of 
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life as do not in or bottles 
or paper boxes. The master of a clipper- 
ship that sailed out of Boston twenty- 
five years ago told me that he had been 
offered the command of a transatlantic 
liner, but had refused it because it was 
not to his taste to keep a hotel. It 
not always to the coast-dweller’s taste 
to conduct a summer home for people 
who live in towns, but he does it because 
it the thing that to his 
hand to do, and because the seafaring 
occupations of his fathers have either 
passed away or diminished in variety 
and extent, profitable 


come eans 


is 


is has come 


become less 


» 
or 





which in the 
:t fifty years has yearly pressed in in 
volume and 


in this shore business, 
demanded to be 


And so now when the great 


‘reased 
tended to. 
rts that the railroads run to have got 
retty much all the shipping business, 
id mineral oil and gas and electricity 
eht the world that once burned whale- 
|, the pleasure of the ocean’s invigora- 
ng and improving company has come 
be the attraction that keeps the coast 
illages still prosperous, and fills the lit- 
tle harbors with little sails. 
Very 
folks 


does good to 


for 
with it. It 
young 
occupation, 


improving 
who 


company it is 
harmonious 
the 
them 
and to others by enabling them to dis- 
with Women 
nerves, 


are 
Fome—to espe- 
cially —by affording 
pense occupation. who 
have come to be aware of tired 
worked hard, sit and look 
at the sea, watch distant 


men who have 
sails of boats 
beating back and forth, keep tab on the 
tide, listen to the wash of the waves on 
the shore, or at other times to the gurgle 
if the water under the bows of a 
They take 


shore or out in 


sail- 
the 
read 


boat. books down to 


boats, and don’t 


them, because the sea has better things 


to tell them than are in most of the 
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books, and te lls 


sea-creatures are 


them better. And the 
company for them— 
the periwinkles, the jellyfish, the star- 
fish, the hermit and all the 
other crabs, the the lobsters, 
and the unostentatious clams. A 
stretch of mud that the tide 
plays over is than a stretch of 
It is a marine garden-patch, full 
of life, interest, and even profit. The 
stunted, stubborn, wind-blown cedars 
that keep obstinate hold of the unsta- 
ble soil their roots 
more than stunted 
boreal soldiers, 
life, exemplars of 


- crabs, 


oysters, 


sand or 
more 
sand. 


have grasped, are 
They are ar- 
always in a fight for 
the unending strug- 
One 


trees, 


gle for existence. honors them 
for their experience. 

And where are there such stage-effects 
as the contributes to? Have 
the 
summer 
it is worth getting up 
to watch, and of course that 
deal. What magic the setting 
sun works we all know, and what unreal 
and surpassing the 
with waves to 
And where are 


sea-smells / 


sea you 


sometimes sunrise on water ? 
A score ot 


twoscore maybe 


seen 
mornings every 
is saying 
a great 


wonders moon can 
the help her. 
there such smells as the 
Even the bad ones are good, 


compass 
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AN IMMENSE LIVING-FORCE, ALWAYS IN MOTION 





for they are salt and wholesome and full the sea. To them it meant home, lib- 
of flavor. Let us not disparage the erty, the end of perils and of tribula- 
fragrance of a flower-garden, or of the tions. It may never mean quite all of 
wild grape, or the locust blossom. Praise that to us, but even to us it does speak 
the Lord for those benefits, but praise of permanency and of freedom, and even 
Him even more heartily for the common, in our eyes it is the one thing that al- 
inexhaustible smell of salt water. His- ways looks just as it used to look, that 
tory tells of the exultant cries of Xen- time does not dwarf, that fashion does 
ophon’s Greeks when, with all their weary not alter, and that never needs to be 
parasangs at last behind them, they faced restored. 


The Master Workman 


BY 










ALDIS DUNBAR 


WAS a stone beneath a Sculptor’s hand 
| That lay and muttered in my discontent: 
“Yea, worn am I. No beauty hast Thou lent 
My surface,—naught of splendor where I stand. 
My quarry-brothers, Lord, at Thy command 
Receive great honor,—carven ornament,— 
Rich traceries. Good Master, was I sent 
For uses dull? for no brave glory planned?” 













Then He: “O eager stone—that cannot wait 
My hour in patience—heed thou in what wise 
From blocks of shapeless marble I create 
All works divine. Thy brothers from such guise 
Grow into noble outlines, day by day, 
Not as I give, but as I rive away!” 

















































Young Bob Kemp 


BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


S vou did not know the Whist Set of 
A Palmerton, | am sure you will die 
4 without knowing the best and the 
arest people the world has seen. The 
Whist Set met every Thursday evening, 
sually at “ Mrs. De’s ” (for so we called 
gentle aquiline-nosed lady, one of the 
De Mortimers of New Rochelle), and 
is the cream of the cream of the little 
lowa town. 
lo play whist is in itself a token of 
ristocracy, or was in those days—now it 
Ss played by very common people, I hear, 
and to play whist with the Whist Set 
was to be above the struggle for social 
position. It was to be cultured and re- 
fined and gentle to know how to pro- 
nounce “calliope” and “ isothermal” so 
orrectly that no one outside the set 
could understand them. Dear gentle 
ladies! Only “ Mrs. De” remains now; 
nd 


every one, even Young Bob Kemp! It 


the gentlemen ’?’—they are all gone, 


is a different Palmerton now than when 
[ was a girl. My Palmerton was a hill- 
top on which the Whist Set lived in 
gentle consciousness of the “ down-town ’ 
and of the “meadows” where business 
and labor were supposed to be. Now 
Palmerton is sawmills and shops, and 
the main street, and public libraries, and 
improvements, and noise, and prosperity. 
It is a great decadence. 

I must have been a very silent and 
obedient little girl in those days, for I 
was allowed to go to the whists with my 
aunt. I suppose I went to sleep in a 
chair very soon after the playing began, 
for I recollect always finding myself on 
“Mrs. De’s” big bed when home-going 
time came, but while I remained awake 
| was blissfully happy. I used to look 
forward to the whist evening all the 
week. “ Mrs. De’s” house always smelled 
so good. It was the odor of sandalwood, 
I know now. And always she met me 
with the same, “And Elsie too! Well! 
well!” which was like a clean aristocratic 
Vou. CXL—No 664.—66 





benediction. The hi there were wafers for 
me at once; thin cakelets that melted 
on your tongue and tasted very much like 
the wafers we fed the goldfish on at 
home, but with a tantalizing flavor that 
was almost tasteable, but not quite.” And 
preserved ginger! Just a little piece, but 
there was no other in all Palmerton, and 
it was like a bit of edible fairy-land. 

“Mrs. De’s” house was a wonderland 
to me then. Its china was so thin, its 
linen so fine and white, and everything 
so unusual and delicate and gentle. 
Things can have gentleness, I am sure, 
and in “ Mrs. De’s” house one wished to 
be polite to the very china and teapots. 
And “ Mrs. De” herself was more gentle 
and delicate than anything in her house. 
Tall and gray and thin and very, very 
proud, in a sweet way that hurt no 
one’s feelings, but was constantly hurting 
her own. 

The other ladies were quite as gentle 
and sweet; Miss Sophy and Mrs. E., my 
aunt Lou, Mary Wentworth, the Warren 
sisters, and all the rest. Then there were 
the men. Mr. De, big and bluff and 
serious and kind; Mr. Howard. gray- 
haired and a bank president, and occa- 
sionally the rector. They all considered 
whist a most serious occupation. Even 
my aunt, who couldn’t remember trumps 
or what had been played, and who led the 
wrong card regularly, felt, I am sure, that 
next to religion came whist. You can 
imagine, then, how odd and quaint Bob 
Kemp must have seemed among those 
gentle, serious whisters. For there was 
not a serious thing apparent about Bob 
Kemp. Bob Kemp at the whist night 
was like—let me see!—like a harlequin 
in church, 

This was Bob Kemp: A tall man, iron- 
gray hair parted at one side and brushed 
smoothly over the bald place and fluffed 
up just over his ears, thin white face and 
narrow, square forehead, dozens of little 
smile wrinkles at the sides of his eyes; a 
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good chin; a white mustache, with long 
drooping ends; wee feet and hands, and 
the brightest, most twinkling, gray eyes 
man ever had. 

Usually Bob Kemp said, “ Miss Lou” 
(that was my aunt), “we will let these 
old fogies cut for partners, but you and I 
will play together to-night. We must re- 
deem our errors of last week,” and my 
aunt would agree, because she, dear lady, 
knew she played miserably, and she did 
not like to be an annoyance to any of the 
better players. It did not matter to Bob 
Kemp. And the others agreed to this, be- 
cause it was hoped that some time Bob 
Kemp would—well, that Aunt Lou would 
become Mrs. Bob Kemp! There seemed 
no one young enough and good enough for 
Aunt Lou but Bob Kemp, and every one 
thought it would be best for Aunt Lou 
and best for Bob Kemp, and Bob Kemp 
really meant to marry Aunt Lou some- 
fime, but he thought there was no hurry. 
He was young yet and so was Aunt Lou, 
and he did not believe in a man marrying 
too young! Bob Kemp was fifty-nine, 
and my aunt Lou only fifty. He had 
felt too young to marry for forty years, 
and he swore he felt younger every day. 

Of course there was no engagement, 
nor even anything understood between 
Aunt Lou and Bob Kemp, but it was 
understood by all the ether “ whisters.” 
Bob Kemp always walked home with 
Aunt Lou and me, and I have been told 
that he began walking home with her 
some twenty years before I was born. 
Bob Kemp gloried in his youth. He felt 
young, and he boasted that he felt young, 
and by filling his life with boyish pranks 
he kept himself young. He was always 
up to some kind of trick. I remember 
how shocked I was when he took dinner 
with us once and Aunt Lou foolishly 
asked him to say grace, and he rattled off 
the alphabet under his breath! Aunt 
Lou did not hear him, but I did, and, 
like a little minx, I told her. He took 
the upbraiding that Aunt Lou gave as 
part of the good joke, and assured her 
that he had given the Lord all the graces 
that could be possibly said. It was merely 
a matter of arranging the letters of the 
alphabet properly. Some of the things 
he did were so shocking that the dear old 
ladies of the Whist Set would have been 
mortally offended, but that it was Bob 
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Kemp did them. They forgave him 
cause he was Bob Kemp, and especia!|, 
because he was Young Bob Kemp. | 
think they liked his youthfulness. T] 
must have felt, at times, that they w 
quite old, and have joyed in the « 
panionship of a young man. They rea 
believed he was young. They had | 
lieved it so many years that it had | 
come an accepted fact, like “ When 
doubt play trumps.” 

He was always a gentleman, and \by 
sides, he was their only link with t! 
newer and younger Palmerton. 

Bob Kemp danced. Every night ly 
seemed to have a dance, or a party, or a 
straw-ride, or some pleasuring on hand, 
and he was as popular with the girls of 
the younger sets as he was with the old 
ladies of the Whist Set. There were few 
of the younger men and boys who had a 
chance with the girls if Bob Kemp’s in- 
vitation arrived at the same time. He 
was so witty, so well dressed, so gentle- 
manly, and such a splendid dancer that to 
have him for an escort or a partner was 
a great happiness. I imagine that my 
aunt rather liked this popularity of Bob 
Kemp; I know she thought of him as a 
boy rather than a man. 

It seems a trite thing to say, but it was 
the youthfulness of Bob Kemp that kept 
him young, just as the knowledge of her 
beauty keeps a woman beautiful. Bob 
Kemp lived his youth and joyed in it. | 
can hardly say that he cultivated it, for 
that is too cruel, but he met it more 
than half-way, and he needed the spur 
it gave him. 

In his truly young days Bob Kemp had 
gone the pace, which, in a raw town like 
Palmerton, is a brutal pace indeed. I 
never learned just what it was he did, but 
there was a horrid scandal, and he was 
never to be trusted by cold-blooded 
business men again. It must have been 
very brave of him to stay in Palmerton. 
The gossips are like gadflies there. But 
he stayed, and after the debauch that led 
to the wickedness, whatever it was, he 
was never seen intoxicated again, but he 
never forgot, and his gayety and youth 
were but anodynes that eased the pain of 
a great wound. He hid from himself in 
the new self he created, but the old self 
was just outside, ready to step in and 
render his life miserable. I know we 
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YOUNG 
ung girls used to think, when we were 
d enough te think, that Bob Kemp was 
great buffoon and laughing-stock, but 
when I became older and knew his story 
|. for one, saw in him a hero such as the 
rld has but few of—a weak man with 
tre ngth enough to eall to his aid a second 
self to combat his weakness. 
[here was something magnificent in 
e way he fooled not only our little 
orld, but himself also, into believing in 
his youth, in spite of the bald spot and 
the smile wrinkles and the gray hair. 
Whether his misdemeanor had been so 
great that no one dared give him a posi- 
tion of trust, or whether the first years of 
distrust killed his ambition, or whether 
is gayeties absorbed all the ambition he 
had I do not know, but he never had a 
position above that of a common clerk- 
zhip in a book-store, and the wage must 
have been pitifully small. He took a 
room at this or that boarding-house as 


old ones discontinued or new ones began, 


but it was always the smallest room and 
the cheapest. He spent most of his wage 
for clothes—for a young man must dress 
well—or for the expenses his social gaye 
ties demanded. 

He was in many respects the life of 
the town; always foremost in organizing 
pleasures, as subscription dances, moon- 
light excursions on the river, and so on, 
and searce a day passed that the Palmer- 
ton Eagle did not record some doing of 
his, either in society or in the way of 
harmless practical jokes. 

The Whist Set very seldom got into the 
Eagle. [ think Van Dorn, the editor, left 
their names out purposely, for he had a 
good sense of the fitness of things, and 
the Whist Set was too genteel and re- 
tiring to be dragged relentlessly into the 
glare of print; Van Dorn felt that it 
would mar one of the finest things in 
Palmerten,—he had an artistic soul in 
his hard-worked body. 

Just because the Whist Set was so 
seldom in print it enjoyed the more the 
frequent allusions to Bob Kemp. The 
refined ladies were so far from the bus- 
tle of society that the little “ Locals” 
were looked for eagerly. The printed 
doings of Bob Kemp were their share 
in the Eagle. 

I know Bob Kemp enjoyed its items. 
In fact, he usually posted Van Dorn, 
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stopping in at the littered editorial-room 
on his way home to smoke a cigar and 
give full particulars, for the Eagle had 
no society editor. I know, too, that Bob 
Kemp had a serap-book in which he 
pasted the items. He laughingly said he 
intended writing a history of Palmerton’s 
social gayeties sometime, and that the 
clippings were his documents, but it 
vould have been an incomplete history, 
if he had ever written it, for the affairs 
in which he took no part were not record- 
ed in the serap-book. 

One of the things that few people have 
the hardihood to admit is that they like 
to see their names in the newspapers, and 
in Palmerton this was elevated to the 
dignity of a principle, but there are few 
who do not feel a sense of consequence 
and honor to have their doings thus pub- 
licly recorded for all their protestations, 
and with Bob Kemp it went farther. He 
was inordinately proud of the publicity. 
It was the balm that eased the sore of 
his otherwise inconsequential life, but 
no one ever guessed how vital it had be- 
come until Van Dorn sold the Fagle and 
young Fdgren took the editorial chair. 

Van Dorn had grown old in the 
harness, and, like so many others in the 
West, his was a real genius cramped and 
stunted by the bands liquor had forged 
around it in his early days. Like so many 
other old settlers of the West, too, he had 
won a thrilling battle against his vice, 
and while Bob Kemp was still a baby, 
Van Dorn had “straightened up,” but 
the stigma always remained. He must 
have felt the soil of it all his life, and, 
like so many other born overlords of man- 
kind in the West, the common failing 
of his youth democratized one who was at 
heart an aristocrat, and the Eagle politic- 
ally went with the “ masses,” who, para- 
doxieally, were a minority in Iowa, al- 
though Palmerton itself usually went 
strongly democratic. 

Being so much older than Bob Kemp, 
it was but natural that Van Dorn should 
think of him as “ Young Bob Kemp,” and 
write of him as “ Young Bob Kemp.” 
Van Dorn never seemed to know that 
Bob Kemp and his contemporaries had 
grown older than they were in the days 
when they were the “young set.” Day 
after day, and year after year, as Bob 
Kemp grew balder and grayer, Van Dorn 
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wrote the same little items, telling how 
“Bob Kemp, one of our younger set,” 
did so and so; and how “ Bob Kemp, 
Lillian Vose, and several other young 
people” made this or that excursion, or 
how “Bob Kemp, the popular young 
bachelor,” arranged a dance, or decorated 
a chureh with greens, or made a flying 
visit to Eastbourne. 

Between the elderly ladies and men of 
the Whist Set, who considered him a 
spoiled boy, and the columns of the Eagle, 
Bob Kemp was perpetually bathed in the 
fountain of youth, and did not know he 
was growing old. 

I suppose there were some in Palmer- 
ton who saw in him only a worn-out, de- 
cayed, old dandy, making a buffoon of 
himself, but they were not his friends 
or those who knew him best. To me and 
to all of the better souls—I was so young 
then that I was guiltless of a soul, I 
suppose, being all stomach—he was as 
young as he imagined himself. I know 
that I looked on him as a meet playmate 
for one of my tender years. I would have 
been astounded if any one had told me 
that Bob Kemp was old, just as I would 
have been surprised if I had heard that 
my aunt Lou was an old maid. Age had 
nothing to do with Aunt Lou—she was 
just Aunt Lou; and Bob Kemp was, 
equally, just Bob Kemp. 

There was a peculiar irony—or shall I 
call it malice?—in the fate that made 
Van Dorn break his leg on a slip- 
pery walk. He lay in bed for months, 
cheerfully proclaiming a quick recov- 
ery, and then the leg was amputated 
and he failed rapidly; but not before he 
had chosen his successor carefully, feel- 
ing that to leave the Eagle in bad hands 
would be to play a scurvy trick on the 
town he loved so well. He sold the Eagle 
to Edgren for less than he could have had 
from another bidder, because he felt that 
Edgren was the best man for the town. 

No one missed Van Dorn so deeply as 
Bob Kemp. The midnight chats in the 
editorial office had become a habit with 
him, and although Van Dorn had intro- 
duced him to Edgren and he tried to con- 
tinue the chats with the neweomer, he 
found Edgren too serious in his work and 
too busy, as was natural for a man who 
had all the ropes of a new location to learn. 


Bob Kemp climbed the dark stairs to 








the office several times and received on|y 
seant, although courteous, attention | 
fore Edgren realized that in Bob Kem» 
lay the mine of society news he had 
sought so vainly. 

“Mr. Kemp,” he said, one night, 
was told on the street to-day, while 
was nosing around for news, that y 
were Van Dorn’s stand-by for societ 
gossip. I hope you won’t go back on tl 
Eagle now, just when it needs all tl 
help it can get to patch out a poor edit: 
sufficiently to fill the chair of the big, 
gocd man it has lost.” 

Bob Kemp smiled pleasantly. 

“T didn’t like to press my services 01 
you,” he said, “ but if you want my tittk 
tattle I am as eager to let you have it 
as you are to get it. I get around a bit 
in the social element, and I like to stick 
by the Eagle. Help the old bird out, you 
know.” He laughed, and after that they 
were the best of friends. Bob Kemp 
never had an enemy; at least not long. 

It was not to be expected that Edgren 
would look at people and sets from Van 
Dorn’s view-point. Van Dorn was old; 
Edgren was very young, hardly more 
than a boy.” To Edgren, Bob Kemp must 
have seemed almost patriarchal. The 
entire paper showed the change in editor- 
ship. There was more personal news of 
the very popular young people—of the 
Y. M. C. A. set, and of the High-School 
graduates, and those of the dancing- 
school age,—and less news of the elderly 
men and women who formed the Palmer- 
ton that Van Dorn knew best. 

I remember Bob Kemp coming into 
“Mrs. De’s” parlor the first evening his 
name appeared in the Eagle after Edgren 
took charge. He made us all laugh; the 
ladies laughed gently as was their gentle 
way, and “Mr. De” roared out his 
guffaws, and my aunt Lou was quite 
hysterical. I giggled. Bob Kemp had 
turned up his coat-collar and came in 
with his back bent, leaning on a cane, 
and with his lips drawn in over his teeth 
to mimic the toothless jaws of old age. 
It was a capital take-off. His hand and 
his knees trembled, and his voice trembled 
over the words he mumbled out, and then 
he straightened up and turned down his 
collar and joined us in our laugh. He 
had a copy of the Eagle, and he showed 
us a paragraph: 
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“ Robert Kemp, one of the older set, 
has taken a praiseworthy part in the 
organization of the dances of the Friday- 
Night Club, working untiringly to pro- 
mote the pleasure of our young soci- 
ety people.” 

His eyes fairly sparkled with the fun 
the paragraph afforded him. 

“See what associating with ‘De’ and 
Howard here has brought me to,” he 
taunted. “ Because I mix with them I 
am branded as one of the older set! What 
is that quotation?—‘ He who touches 
pitch- ag 

“ Mrs. De” coughed her prefatory lady- 
like cough and smiled. 

“Why do you blame the gentlemen 
only?” she asked. “ We ladies are quite 
as guilty—except Miss Lou,—are we 
not ?” 

Bob Kemp bowed in his immutable 
way. 

“Ladies are always young,” he said, 
and “Mrs. De ” shook her fan at him 
and smiled, but not ill-pleased. 

I remember, the next night, as Aunt 
Lou was reading the Hagle, she said: 

“1 wish the paper would not call Bob 
Kemp old. It makes me feel old too.” 

I do not know what the paragraph was 
that night, but Edgren could not, it seem- 
ed, speak of Bob Kemp without insisting 
on his agedness. I do not suppose he 
even gave the matter a moment’s thought. 
It was natural that he, a newcomer, 
should classify Palmerton folks into “ the 
young people,” “the old people,” and the 
others who were just “ people.” He was 
seeking te lay out the puppets that meant 
his-news, as one separates and classifies 
the suits in a whist hand, and Bob Kemp 
fell into the elderly group. 

The next Thursday Bob Kemp was not 
with us---there was a dance or something 
that required his attendance, but Ed- 
gren’s paragraphs appeared almost daily. 
The following whist night the para- 
graphs spoke of Bob Kemp as one of 
the “old settlers.” Of course he was 
that—many Palmertonians much young- 
er than he were entitled to admission to 
the Old Settlers Society, but Bob Kemp 
would have been the last man to join 
the society. 

He was late coming to “Mrs. De’s” 
that night; I had already had my wafers 
and my candied ginger, and was asleep 








on the couch in the hall when he entered 
He went in to give his greetings and they 
came into the hall again to remove his 
overcoat, and I was awakened. Sleep, 
as I was at the moment, and young as | 
was, I was puzzled by the change in him. 
Instead of his straight, military bearing, 
he was slouched forward in the shou!- 
ders and his cheeks looked flabby, and 
when I saw his eyes they were dull and 
tired-looking. His whole appearance was 
of weariness. 

When he saw me he straightened with 
a suddenness that was almost a jerk, and 
forced a smile and a twinkle and pinched 
my cheek, as he always did, and I heard 
the bravado of his jest when he went into 
the parlor, but when I went with my 
aunt Lou to the bedroom where the 
ladies donned their wraps after the whist, 
I heard them commenting with sweet con- 
cern on the change in Bob Kemp. 

“He looks quite old, for so young a 
man,” said dear little Miss Sophy, and 
“Mrs. De” murmured, 

“ Overwork, my dear.” 

As if Bob Kemp ever did any real 
work. ¥ 

He missed the next whist night, too, 
but we did not learn until the following 
Monday that it was because he was ill. 

Aunt Lou inquired every day of Dr. 
Tonbridge, who lived next door to us, 
but the doctor was very grave about the 
case. He said Bob Kemp seemed to have 
no ambition to get well, and that there 
seemed to be nothing particularly wrong. 
It was just a general breakdown. 

“Tf I were not so sure of the facts,” 
he said, “if I did not know Bob Kemp so 
well, LT should say it was a case where 
stimulants had been used for years to 
keep the patient going, and that a sudden 
discontinuance of the stimulants had 
caused a complete collapse. I may be 
able to do something for him yet, but I 
don’t know how to take hold of the case. 
I can’t find the weak spot.” 

The good doctor could not be expected 
tg see that the weak spot was in the col- 
umns of the Fagle he read every evening. 

Then there was one morning when the 
doctor said that he had no hope. 

When Aunt Lou came into the house 
her face was a little paler than usual. 
She bade me go to “-Mrs. De’s” at once 
and say that she wanted her company 
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for a visit to Bob Kemp, who was dying, 
and then, before I could put on my hood, 
she changed her mind and put on her 
own things and took me with her to Mrs. 
Fulson’s, where Bob Kemp was boarding. 

The widow apologized for the appear- 
ance of the room—and the apology was 
needed,—and then she left us alone with 
the sick man. 

I do not know what Aunt Lou had 
come prepared to say. Whatever it was 
she was unable to say it. I think she 
was terribly shocked by his appearance. 
I was. I did not know the man on the 
bed for Bob Kemp at all. His long hair 
hung in strings of white about his thin 
face, his cheeks were great hollows, and 
his eyes were sunken, and, oh, so tired- 
looking! Never, never have I seen such 
utter hopeless weariness and dulness in 
human eyes. 

He evidently lacked nothing that 
friends could give. The ladies of the 
Whist Set had sent dainties enough for a 
hospital, and softer pillows and even 
flowers and books. 

I believe I drew back from him fright- 
ened, but he did not seem to see me. He 
looked at Aunt Lou a long time. She 
could not take his hand if she wished 


to take it, for both his hands were un 
the coverlet. It must have been y 
painful for her to stand there trying 
speak and unable to, and presently 

put her hands over her face and sobb 

Bob Kemp did not change his exp: 
sion in the least. He only shook his hx 
slowly on the pillow and eyed her weari 
and then he said, quite as wearily: 

“I’m too old! Too old!” and « 
tinued to shake his head, and aft 
a while again, 

“Too old.” 

People cannot be held accountable 1 
their feelings, and my aunt Lou f 
more deeply, or at least more powerfu 
ly, than most, and she presently turn 
and ran from the room and down th 
stairs, moaning. 

I have always felt a sense of shame i: 
the presence of big emotions, and I felt 
it then. I kept my emotions trodden 
down and out of sight, and I followed 
Aunt Lou sneakingly, I dare say. Sh 
let down her thick »rown veil before wi 
went on the street, and we wa'ked hom 
silently, but once we were in our own 


house she clasped me close and wept over 
me, half moaning and half speaking, 


calling me dear names. 


A Thrush Singing 








BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


Percuep on the topmost branch of yonder tree, 


Emblem of joy and its epitome; 
q i 


In his green minaret, at midday’s hush, 


Hark!—’tis the song of the muezzin Thrush. 


Music wherein the sweetness of the day 


Is all transformed in some transcendent wavy: 


Fragrance and color, glint of grass and dew, 


Changed into melody marvellously new: 


And Allah listening to learn his love! 





The Earth beneath him; Heaven’s blue above; 
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The New Slave-Trade’ 


INTRODUCTORY IlL—WEST-AFRICAN PLANTATION LIFE TO-DAY 


BY HENRY 


‘Since I last wrote to you from 
rior. have crossed the Hungary Cou 
all that district and the country be 


letters or news from wou or anu one 


W. NEVINSON 


BAILUNI Arrica, Ma on 
Bihe I have been far into the inte 
itry twice, and thoroughly explored 
yond, Of course I have received no 
else since December. but 1] hope to 


each Loanda in a month’s time and to find letters there 


“The task has been dangerous ai 


id difficult. For nine weeks I have 


had fever almost continuously. 1 am worn very thin. For three months 


l have been lame on both feet from 


some sort of poison Through the 


Hunary Country five weeks hard going on foot I had to do on one 
neal a day and that bad. I am now onlu tivo hundred miles from the 


coast, but. u thappily, the most diffi 
prospecting is st ll before me 


ult and dangerous part of the whol 


1 runner takes this to catch the mail at Benquela I might have 


caught that boat. but was too ill 4 


, } 
much difference in the end. and as 


ith fever. It would not have made 


it is IT may have a chance of stalking 


a famous lion which has killed fifty people on the footpath down. 


*] much rearet the delay of my 
do not get back, I shall leave it ads 


and some of it may possibly arrive, 


be plundered. 


From a privat le 


OANDA is much disquieted in mind. 
The town is really ealled St. Paul 
ce Loanda, but it has dropped its 

Christian name, just as kings drop their 
surnames. Between Moorish Tangiers 
and Dutch Cape Town, it is the only 
place that looks like a town at all. It 
has about it what so few African places 
have—the feeling of history. We are 
aware of the centuries that lie behind its 
present form, and we feel in its ruinous 
quays the record of early Portuguese 
explorers and of the Dutch settlers. 

In the mouldering little church of Our 
Lady of Salvation, beside the beach where 
native women wash, there exists the only 
work of art which this side of Africa 
can show. The church bears the date of 
1664, but the work of art was perhaps 
ordered a few years before that, while 
the Dutch were holding the town. For 
it consists of a series of pictures in blue- 
and-white Dutch tiles, evidently repre- 
senting scenes in Loanda’s history. In 

* This article was written in Loanda late 
last vear before Mr. Nevinson left there for 
the interior. 


Vor. CXI.—No. 664 —67 


report, but it cannot be helped. if I 


lressed to you in se parate envelopes, 
though my luggage will, of course, 
Signed) Henry W. NEVINSON.” 


tter just recei d. 


some cases the tiles have fallen down, 
and been stuck on again by natives in 
he same kind of chaos in which natives 
would rearrange the stars. But in one 
picture a gallant old ship is seen laboring 
in tempest; in another a gallant young 
horseman in pursuit of a stag is leaping 
over a cliff into the sea; and in the 
third a thin square of Christian soldiers 
in broad - brimmed hats, braided tail- 
coats, and silk stockings is being at- 
tacked on every side by a black and un- 
clad host of savages with bows and 
arrows. The Christians are ranged round 
two little cottages, which must signify 
the fort of Loanda at the time. Two 
little cannons belch smoke and lay many 
black figures low. The soldiers are firing 
their muskets into the air, no doubt in 
the hope that the height of the trajectory 
will bring the bullets down in the neigh- 
borhood of the foe, though the opposing 
forees are hardly twenty yards apart. 
The natives in one place have caught 
hold of a priest and are about to exalt 
him to martyrdom, but I think none 
of the Christian soldiers have fallen. In 
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defiance of the cannibal king, who bears 
a big sword and is twice the size of his 
followers, the Christian general grasps 
his standard in the middle of the square, 
and, as in the shipwreck and the hunting 
scene, Our Lady of Salvation watches 
serenely from the clouds, conscious of 
her power to save. 

Unhappily there is no inscription, and 
we can only say that the scene represents 
some hard-won battle of long ago—some 
crisis in the miserable conflict of black 
and white. Since the days of those two 
cottages and a flag, Loanda has grown 
into a city that would hardly look out 
of place upon the Mediterranean shore. 
It has something now of the Mediter- 
ranean air both in its beauty and its de- 
cay. In front of its low red and yellow 
cliffs a long spit of sand-bank forms a 
calm lagoon, at the entrance of which 
the biggest war-ships can lie. The sandy 
rock projecting into the lagoon is crown- 
ed by a Vauban fortress whose bastions 
and countersearps would have filled Uncle 
Toby’s heart with joy. They now defend 
the exiled prisoners from Portugal, but 
from the ancient embrasures a few old 
zuns, some rusty, some polished with 
blacking, still puff their salutes to for- 


eign men-of-war, or to new governors 0) 
their arrival. In blank cartridge t! 
Portuguese War Department shows n 
economy. If only ball-cartridge we: 
as cheap, the mind of Loanda would | 
less disquieted. 

There is an upper and a lower tow: 
From the fortress the cliff, though i 
crumbles down in the centre, swing 
round in a wide are to the cemetery, and 
on the cliff are built the governor’s pal 
ace, the bishop’s palace, a few ruined 
churches that once belonged to monasti: 
orders, and the fine big hospital—an ex 
pensive present from a Portuguese queen. 
Over the flat space between the cliff and 
the lagoon the lower town has grown up, 
with a eathedral, custom-house, barracks, 
stores, and two restaurants. The natives 
live seattered about in houses and huts, 
but they have chiefly spread at random 
over the flat high ground behind the cliff. 
As in a Turkish town, there is much 
ruin and plenty of space. Over wide 
intervals of ground you will find nothing 
but a broken wall and a century of rub- 
bish. Many enterprises may be seen 
growing cold in death. There are gar- 
dens which were meant to be botanical. 
There is an observatory which may b« 

scientific still, for the 
wind-gauge spins. There 











is an immense eycle- 
track which has de- 
lighted no eyclist, un- 
less, indeed, the con- 
tractor cycles. There 
are bits of pavement 
that end both ways in 
sand. There is a ruin 
that was intended for 
a hotel. There is a 
publie band which has 
played the same tunes 
in the same order three 
times a week since the 
childhood of the oldest 
white inhabitant. There 
is a_ technical school 
where no pupil ever 
went. There is a vast 
municipal building 
which has never re- 
ceived its windows, and 
whose tower serves as a 
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monument to the last 
sixpence, There are 
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lamps which 
re made for 
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one drain, fit 

poison the 
ultitudinous 
So the city 
es, bankrupt 
beautiful. 


She is beauti- 
ful because she 
s old, and be 
vuse she built 
her roofs with 
iles, before cor- 
izated iron 


re to eurse 


be weed. Anil 


is bank 


sa d, are now 
disquieting her 
mind. First 
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war. Only last 
autumn a Por 
tuguese expe- 
dition against a native tribe was cut 
to pieces down in the southern Mos 
samedes district, not far from the Ger- 
man frontier, where also a war is creep 
ing along. No Lady 
helped the thin Christian square, and 


f Salvation now 


some three hundred whites and_ blacks 
were left there dead. So things stand. 
Victorious natives can hardly be allowed 
to triumph in victory over whites, but 
how can a bankrupt province carry on 
war? A new governor has arrived, and, 
as I write, everything is in doubt, ex- 
cept the lack of money. How are safety, 
honor, and the value of the milreis note 
to be equally maintained ? 

But there is an uneasy consciousness 
that the lack of money, the war itself, 
and other distresses are all connected 
with a much deeper question that keeps 
on reappearing in different forms. It is 
the question of “contract labor.” Cheap 
labor of some sort is essential, if the old 
colony is to be preserved. There was 
a time when there was plenty of labor 
and to spare—so much to spare that it 
was exported in profitable ship-loads to 


IN CHARACTERISTIC Dress 


Havana and Brazil, while the bishop 
sat on the wharf and christened the 
slaves in batehes. But, as I said in my 
last letter, that source of income was 
cut off by British gunboats some fifty 
ago, and is lost, perhaps forever. 


years 
And in the mean time the home supply 
f labor has been lamentably diminished ; 
for the native population, the natural 
cultivators of the country, have actually 
decreased in number, and other causes 
have contributed to raise their price 
above the limit of 

Their numbers have decreased, because 
the whole country, always exposed to 
smallpox, has been suffering more ‘and 


economic value.” 


more from the diseases which alcoholism 
brings or leaves, and, like most of trop- 
ical Africa, it has been devastated within 
the last twenty or thirty years by this 
new plague to humanity, called “the 
sleeping-sickness.” Men of seience are 
undecided still as to the cause. They 
are now inclined to connect it with the 
tsetse fly, long known.in parts of Africa 
as the destroyer of all domesticated ani- 
mals, but hitherto supposed to be harm- 
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less to man, whether domesticated or 
wild. No one yet knows, and we can 
only describe its course from the observed 
cases. It begins with an unwillingness 
to work, an intense desire to sit down 
and do nothing, so that the lowest and 
most laborious native becomes quite 
aristocratic in his habits. The head then 
keeps nodding forward, and intervals of 
profound sleep supervene. Control over 
the expression of emotion is lost, so that 
the patient laughs or cries without cause. 
This has been a very marked symptom 
among the children I have seen. In some 
the great tears kept pouring down; others 
could not stop laughing. The muscles 
twitch of themselves, and the glands at 
the back of the neck swell up. Then 
the appetite fails, and in the eases I 
have seen there is extreme wasting, as 
from famine. Sometimes, however, the 
body swells all over, and the natives call 
this kind “the Baobab,” from the name 
of the enormous and disproportioned tree 
which abounds here, and always looks 
as if it suffered from elephantiasis, like 
so many of the natives themselves. Often 
there is an intense desire to smoke, but 
when the pipe is lit the patient drops 
it with indifference. Then come fits of 
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bitter cold, and during these fits patie 
have been known to fall into the ¢ 
and allow themselves to be burned 
death. ‘Towards the end violent tre: 
bling comes on, followed by deliriu 
and an unconsciousness which may « 
tinue for about the final fortnight. T] 
disease lasts from six to eight month 
sometimes a patient lives a year. By 
hitherto there has been no authenticat 
instance of recovery. Of all diseases, 
is perhaps the only one which up to m 
counts its dead by cent per cent. It at 
tacks all ages between five years an 
forty, and even those limits are not quit 
fixed. It so happens that most of th 
cases I have yet seen in the country 
have been children, but that may be ac 
cidental. For a long time it was thought 
that white people were exempt. But that 
is not so. They are apparently as liabl 
to the sickness as the natives, and ther 
are white patients suffering from it now 
in the Loanda hospital. 

My reason for now dwelling upon the 
disease which has added a new terror to 
Africa is its effect upon the labor-supply. 
It is very capricious in its visitation 
Sometimes it will cling to one side of 
a river and leave the other untouched. 

3ut when it appears it 
often sweeps the popula 











tion off the face of the 
earth, and there are 
places in Angola which 
lately were large native 
towns, but are now go- 
ing back to desert. So 
people are more than 
ever wanted to continue 
the cultivation of such 
land as has been culti- 
vated, and, unhappily, 
it is now more than ever 
essential that the people 
should be cheap. The 
great days when for- 
tunes were made in cof- 
fee, or when it was 
thought that cocoa 
would save the country, 
are over. Prices have 
sunk. Brazil has driven 
out Angola coffee. San 
Thomé has driven out 








NEARLY EVERY WOMAN HAS AN INFANT ON HER BACK 


the cocoa. The Congo is 
driving out the rubber, 
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How BURDENS 


and the sugar-cane is grown only for the 
rum that natives drink—not a profitabl 
industry from the point of view of na- 
Many of the old plan- 


tations have come to grief. Some have 


tional economics. 


been amalgamated into companies with 
horrowed capital. Some have been sold 
for a song. None is prosperous, but 
people still think that if only “ contract 
labor ” were cheaper and more plentiful, 
prosperity would return. As it is, they 
see all the best labor drafted off to the 
rich island of San Thomé, never to re- 
turn, and that is another reason why the 
mind of Loanda is much disquieted. 

I do not mean that the anxiety about 
the “contract labor” is entirely a ques- 
tion of cash. The Portuguese are quite 
as sensitive and kindly as other people. 
Many do not like to think that the 
“econtrabidos,” as they 
are called, are, in fact, hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from the slaves of the cruel 
old times. Still more do not like to hear 
the most favored province of the Portu- 
guese Empire described by foreigners as 
a slave state. There is a strong feeling 


‘servicaes”” or 





ARE CARRIED 


about it in Portugal also, I believe, and 
here in Angola it is the chief subject 
of conversation and politics. The new 
governor is thought to be an “anti- 
slavery” man. A little newspaper ap- 
pears oceasionally in Loanda (A Defeza 
de Angola) in which the shame of the 
whole system is exposed, at all events 
with courage. The paper is not popular 
with the official or governing classes. No 
courageous newspaper ever can be; for 
the official person is born with a hatred 
of reform, because reform means trouble. 
But the paper is read. none the less. 
There is a feeling about the question 
which I ean only describe again as dis- 
quiet. It is partly conscience, partly na- 
tional reputation; partly also it is the 
knowledge that under the present sys- 
tem San Thomé gets all the advantage, 
and the mainland is being drained of 
laborers in order that the island’s cocoa 
may abound. 

Legally the system is quite simple and 
looks innocent enough. Legally it is laid 
lown that a native and a would-be em 
ployer come before a magistrate or other 
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Then folk 
the magistrat 
approval of t 
contract, 
the customa 
conelusio 
about “ sigi 
sealed, and d 
livered in ul 
presence of t]} 
following wit 
nesses.” Th, 
law further lay 
it down tha 
the contrac 
may be ri 
newed by the 
wish of both 
parties at th 
end of five 
years, that th 
magistrates 
should visit the 
various dis 
tricts and see 
that the con- 
tracts are prop 








PLANTER'S HOUSE ON AN ANGOLA ESTATE 


representative of the Curator-General of 


Angola, and enter into a free and volun- 
tary contract for so much work in return 
for so much pay. By the wording of the 
contract the native declares that “ he has 
come of his own free will to contract 
for his services under the terms and ac- 
cording to the forms required by the law 
of April 29, 1875, the general regulation 
of November 21, 1878, and the special 
clauses relating to this province.” 
The form of contract continues: 


1. The laborer contracts and undertakes 
to render all such [domestic, agricultural, 


ete.] services as his employer may require. 


2. He binds himself to work nine hours on 
all days that are not sanctified by religion, 
with an interval of two hours for rest, and 
not to leave the service of the employer with- 
out permission, except in order to complain 
to the authorities. 

3. This contract to remain in foree for 
five complete years. 

4. The employer binds himself to pay the 
monthly wages of . With food and 
clothing. 


erly observed 
and renewed, 
and that all 
children — born 
to the laborers, whether man or woman, 
during the time of his or her contract 
shall be absolutely free. 

Legally, could any agreement look 
fairer and more innocent? Or could any 
government have better protected a sub- 
ject population in the transition from 
recognized slavery to free labor? Even 
apart from the splendor of legal lan- 
guage, laws often seem divine. But let 
us see how the whole thing works out 
in human life. 

An agent, whom for the sake of polite- 
ness we may call a labor-merchant, goes 
wandering about among the natives in 
the interior—say 700 or 800 miles from 
the coast. He comes to the chief of a 
tribe, or, I believe, more often to a little 
group of chiefs, and, in return for so 
many grown men and women, he offers 
the chiefs so many smuggled rifles, guns, 
and cartridges, so many bales of calico, 
so many barrels of rum. The chiefs 
select suitable men and women, very 
often one of the tribe gives in his child 
to pay off an old debt, the bargain is 
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CHILDREN LEARNING 


tains covered with forest, and down val- 
leys where the water is deep at this wet 
season, every bit of merchandise, stores, 
or luggage must be earried on the heads 
of natives, and every yard of the journey 
has to be covered on foot. 

After struggling through the depths of 
the woods in this way for three or four 
hours, we climbed a higher ridge of 
mountain and emerged from the dense 
growth to open summits of rock and 
grass. Far away to the southeast a still 
higher mountain range was visible, and 
I remembered, with what writers call a 
momentary thrill, that from this quarter 
of the compass Livingstone himself had 
made his way through to Loanda on one 
of his greatest journeys. Below the 
mountain edge on which I stood lay the 
broad valley of the plantation, surrounded 
by other hills and depths of forest. The 
low white casa, with its great barns and 
outhouses, stood in the middle. Close 
by its side were the thatched mud huts 
of the work-people, the doors barred, the 
little streets all empty and silent, because 
the people were all at work, and the chil- 
dren that were too small to work and too 
big to be carried were herded together 
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in another part of the yards. From th 
house, in almost every direction, the val 
leys of cultivated ground stretched out 
like fingers, their length depending on 
the shape of the ground and on thé 
amount of water which could be turned 
over them by diteh-canals. 

It was a plantation on which every- 
thing that will grow in this part of Africa 
was being tried at once. There were 
rows of coffee, rows of cocoa-plant, woods 
of bananas, fields of maize, groves of 
sugar-cane for rum. On each side of the 
paths mango-trees stood in avenues, or 
the tree which the parlors of Camden 
Town know as the India-rubber plant, 
though in fact it is no longer the chief 
source of African rubber. A few other 
nlants and fruits were cultivated as well, 
but these were the main produce. 

The cultivation was admirable. Any 
one who knows the fertile parts of Africa 
will agree that the great difficulty is not 
to make things grow, but to prevent 
other things from growing. The abun- 
dant growth chokes everything down. An 
African forest is one gigantie struggle 
for existence, and an African field be- 


comes forest as soon as you take your 
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; off it. But on the plantation the 
und was kept clear and clean. The 

glance told of the continuous and 
sistent labor that must be used. And 
I was thinking of this and admiring 
result, suddenly I came upon this con- 
nous and persistent labor in the flesh. 

[It was a long line of men and women, 

tended at intervals of about a yard, 

a company of infantry going into 
tion. They were cleaning a coffee- 
intation. Bent double over the work, 
ey advanced slowly across the ground, 
eing it up as they went. To the back 
nearly every woman clung an infant, 
und on by a breadth of cotton cloth, 
fter the African fashion, while its 
legs straddled round the mother’s loins. 
Its head lay between her shoulders, and 
bumped helplessly against her back as 
she struck the hoe into the ground. 
Most of the infants were howling with 
scomfort and exhaustion, but there was 

) pause in the work. The line advanced 
persistently and in silence. The only in- 

rruption was when a loin-cloth had to be 
tightened up, or when one of the little 
girls who spend the day in fetching water 
passed along the line with her pitcher. 
When the people had drunk, they turned 
to the work again, and the only sound 
to be heard was the deep grunt or sigh as 
the hoe was brought heavily down into the 
mass of tangled grass and undergrowth 
between the rows of the coffee-plants. 

Five or six yards behind the slowly 
advancing line, like the officers of a com- 
pany under fire, stood the overseers, or 
gangers, or drivers of the party. They 
were white men, or three parts white, and 
were dressed in the traditional planter 
style of big hat, white shirt, and loose 
trousers. Each carried an eight - foot 
stick of hard wood, whitewood, pointed 
at the ends, and the look of those sticks 
quite explained the thoroughness and 
persistency of the work, as well as the 
silence, so unusual among the natives 
whether at work or play. 

At six o’clock a big bell rang from 
the casa, and all stopped working 
instantly. They gathered up their hoes 
and matchets (large, heavy knives), put 
them into their baskets, balanced the 
baskets on their heads, and walked 
silently back to their little gather- 
ing of mud huts. The women unbarred 

Vou. CXI. —No. 664 —68 


the doors, put the tools away, kindled the 
bits of firewood they had gathered on 
the path from work, and made the family 
meal. Most of them had to go first to 
2 large room in the casa where provi- 
sions are issued. Here two of the 
gangers preside over the two kinds of 
food which the plantation provides—flour 
and dried fish (a great speciality of An- 
gola, known to British sailors as “ stink 
fish”). Each woman goes up in turn 
and presents a zine dise to a ganger. The 
dise has a hole through it so that it may 
be carried on a string, and it is stamped 
with the words “ Fazenda de Paciencia 30 
Reis ” (let us Say), or, “ Paciencia Plan- 
tation 144d.” The number of reis varies 
a little. It is sometimes 45, some- 
times higher. In return for her dises 
the woman receives so much flour by 
weight, or a slab of stinkfish, as the case 
may be. She puts them in her basket 
and goes back to cook. The man, mean- 
time, has very likely gone to the shop 
next door and has exchanged his disc 
for a small glass of the white sugar-cane 
rum, which, besides women and occa- 
sional tobacco, is his only pleasure. But 
the shop, which is owned by the planta- 
tion and worked by one of the overseers, 
can supply cotton cloth, a few tinned 
meats, and other things if desired, also 
in exchange for the discs. 

The casa and the mud huts are soon 
asleep. At half past four the big bell 
clangs again. At five it clangs again. 
Men’ and women hurry out and range 
themselves in line before the casa, cough- 
ing horribly and shivering in the morning 
air. The head overseer calls the roll. 
They answer their queer names. The 
women tie their babies on to their backs 
again. They balance the hoe and ma- 
tchet in the basket on their heads, and 
pad away in silence to the spot where 
the work was left off yesterday. At 
eleven the bell clangs again, and they 
come back to feed. At twelve it clangs 
again, and they go back to work. So 
day follows day without a break, except 
that on Sundays (“days sanctified by 
religion ”) the people are allowed, in some 
plantations, to work little plots of ground 
which are nominally their. own. 

“No change, no pause, no_ hope.” 
That is the sum of plantation life. So 
the man or woman known as a “ contract 
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laborer” toils, till gradually or suddenly 

death comes, and the poor, worn-out body 
is put to rot. Out in the forest you come 
upon the little heap of red earth under 
which it lies. On the top of the heap 
is set the conical basket of woven grasses 
which was the symbol of its toil in life, 
and now forms its only monument. For 
e fortnight after death the comrades of 
the dead think that the spirit hovers 
uneasily about the familiar huts. They 
dance and drink rum to cheer themselves 
and it. When the fortnight is over, the 
spirit is dissolved into air, and all is just 
as though the slave had never been. 

There is no need to be hypocritical or 
sentimental about it. The fate of the 
slave differs little from the fate of com- 
mon humanity. Few men or women have 
opportunity for more than working, feed- 
ing, getting children, and death. If any 
one were to maintain that the planta- 
tion life is not in reality worse than the 
working-people’s life in most of our man- 
ufacturing towns or in such districts as 
the Potteries, the Black Country, and the 
Isle of Dogs, he would have much to 
say. The same argument was the only 
one that counted in defence of the old 
slavery in the West Indies and the 
Southern States, and it will have to be 
seriously met again now that slavery is 
reappearing under other names. A man 
who has been bought for money is at 
least of value to his master. In return 
for work he gets his mud hut, his flour, 
his stinkfish, and hisrum. The driver with 
his eight-foot stick is not so hideous a fig- 
ure as the British overseer with his system 
of blackmail; and as for cultivation of the 
intellect and care of the soul, the less we 
talk about such things the better. 

In this account I only mean to show 
that the difference between the “ contract 
labor” of Angola and the old-fashioned 
slavery of our grandfathers’ time is only 
a difference of legal terms. In life there 
is no difference at all. The men and 
women whom I have described as I saw 
them have all been bought from their 
enemies, their chiefs, or their parents; 
they have either been bought themselves 
or were the children of people who had 
been bought. The legal contract, if it 
had been made at all, had not been ob- 
served, either in its terms or its renewal. 
The so-called pay by the plantation 








the “truck” system at its very w 
So far from the children being free, t 
now form the chief labor-supply of 
plantation, for the demand for “ se: 
caes” in San Thomé has raised the »: 
so high that the Angola plantations co,)|\ 
not carry on at all without the lit 
swarms of children that are continually 
growing up on the estates. Sometimes, 
as I have heard, two or three of the me: 
escape, and hide in the crowd at Loanda 
or set up a little village far away in 1 
forest. But the risk is great; they ha 
no money and no friends. I have 
heard of a runaway laborer being pros 
cuted for breach of contract. As 
matter of fact, the fiction of the con 
tract is hardly even considered. But 
when a large plantation was sold th 
other day, do you suppose the contract 
of each laborer was carefully examined, 
and the length of his future service taken 
into consideration? Not a bit of it. Th 
laborers went in block with the estate. 
Men, women, and children, they wer 
handed over to the new owners, and 
became their property just like the houses 
and trees. 

Portuguese planters are not a bit worse 
than other men, but their position is 
perilous. The owner or agent lives in 
the big house with three or four whit: 
or whitey-brown overseers. They are r 
mote from all equal society, and they 
live entirely free from any control or 
public opinion that they care about. 
Under their absolute and unquestioned 
power are men and women, boys and girls, 
—let us say two hundred in all. We ma; 
even grant, if we will, that the Portu 
guese planters are far above the average 
of men. Still I say that if they were all 
Archbishops of Canterbury, it would not 
be safe for them to be intrusted with 
such powers as these over the bodies and 
souls of men and women. 

Slavery has an unpleasant name, and 
under present conditions it does not even 
pay. But I have met no one in the 
country who denies its existence in the 
form I have described, and I am now 
on my way to visit the headquarters of 
the trade in the interior. 


Note.—Mr. Nevinson’s article on his dis- 
coveries in the interior will appear later. 
—EpITor. 
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BY MARIE 


R. RANCH, on his bed in Ward 

A, stared straight before him, his 

blue eyes hard, his mouth hard, 

| his heart the hardest of all. The 
in he had endured with a fortitude 
mpelling admiration—the pain was 
nquishing him at last! As it racked 
intil each separate nerve seemed a crim- 
il ordained to especial torture—as it 
erated his frame, sending the blood 
unding into his cheeks, then draining 
m pale as a wand—it appeared a visible 
emon at his bed’s head: inquisitor tor- 
ture-in-chief! Mr. Ranch tried to throt- 
tle it, to strike out through the daze and 
iffocation of the blinding mist. He 
struck out; it was no good! The 
Thing’s arms were too strong and forced 
him ignominiously back. What a fool 
he was! Why not corral it? His hands 
were full of his lasso—the rope ran 
hrough his gloved palm; nothing easier. 
He could to earth with it now! In his 
excitement his voice rang out across the 
lead of the late hour and penetrated to 
farther wards. He was delirious. And 
his delirium was unlike any to which the 
occupants of the divers beds of unrest 
were accustomed. His voice, heard 
heretofore in quiet reply to his nurse or 
in actual kindly call sent across to his 
next neighbor, now rang out bell-like, in 
words whose frank, bold blasphemy sur- 
prised even the hardest men who heard. 
He thought he was on his Texas plains 
again, with his eattle before him and 
his horse’s flesh between his legs. He 
swore at the pony when he was not 
cursing, calling out, commanding his re- 
fractory herd. Evidently he was cold; his 
teeth rattled. He tried to blow upon his 
palm through the glove’s loopholes. He 
tried to pull up the collar of his night- 
shirt to his ears. But the cows chiefly ab- 
sorbed him. Every word held sacred by 
mankind he profanely made his own, and 
it was uncanny to hear them blatantly 
sent forth in a voice rendered unnatural 
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by fever and delirium. There was no 
chance for sleep in his ward that night! 
Hypodermics were useless, and the only 
thing to be done was what his nurse did. 
She leaned over him, soothing him in an 
undertone, calling his name repeatedly 
as if to summon him from those eerie 
plains, and the two orderlies held him 
down in bed. 

Toward morning he had_ succeeded 
in massing his herd. Then his voice, 
weak with exhaustion, fell to a croon- 
ing, and he sang, first snatches of col- 
lege songs, one after another, a verse 
here, a refrain there, from a repertoire 
agreeable and amusing; all at once in 
ludicrous contradistinction he began to 
sing “ Lead, kindly Light,” in a tenor of 
muffled quality like a muted violin. The 
melody, or his utter exhaustion—more 
likely the fact that, as far as he could 
see, his hundreds of cattle lay peacefully 
chewing their cuds in the full moonshine, 

-served to calm his disorder. With the 
last line of the hymn his voice sank, his 
tense muscles relaxed. The nurse put 
him on his pillows and sighed with re- 
lief. The bed, thrashed to bedlamlike 
disorder, she arranged as she could, and 
the doctor said: 

“You will prepare him for the opera- 
ting-room to-morrow, Miss Marehdale. 
Left-leg amputation at the thigh.” 

The nurse’s hand paused in_ her 
smoothing of the sheets over a raised net- 
work lifted above the sorely hurt body of 
Mr. Ranch. 

“ He is very weak.” 

The chief nodded. “ Gangrene has set- 
tled under the blisters. We will give him 
the only chance there is.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Ranch was serenely 
tramping up and down, up and down in 
the lucent moonshine of a Western night. 
. . . Before him a sea of plains broke in 
the distance against the shadow of the 
foot-hills; before him, a dark mass on the 
bright level, his herd lay and listened to 
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his voice as it called and soothed, now 
trembled in a low lullaby, now laughed 
out a familiar drinking-song, as he 
brought from his memory every bit of 
melody he had ever known to serve him 
in his difficult watch through inter- 
minable hours. Strong, vigorous, 
once again the best sap of manhood run- 
ning along his veins, his magnificent six 
feet of cowboy enterprise and force keen, 
vigilant, he tramped and sang, sang and 
tramped in dreams. In dreams—alas! only 
in dreams. ... Never again any more, 
Mr. Ranch! Never any more! 


The hard expression which had pos- 
sessed his face on the day preceding his 
delirium irrevocably stamped his features. 

During his convalescence he lay, never 
speaking, except in monosyllabic response 
to nurse and doctors. But despite his 
Jack of interest, he was pulling through, 
thanks to his nursing. He was a “ case,” 
and in order to save him for science, 
honor, and glory, and put him on record, 
he was the spoiled favorite of the ward. 
He showed no gratitude, no recognition, 
and all that he contributed of grace was 
uncomplaining silence. 

Hitherto he had only to put his hand 
to the plough in order to feel it sink into 
a morass; to touch a scheme to see it 
crumble to ashes. Bruised, mutilated, he 
reviewed the struggle of his life, its al- 
ternate successes and failures, for he had 
been lifted to Hope’s pinnacle only to 
the farther fall! What was there for 
him now? So sombre was his mood, they 
feared for his brain and his life. 

One afternoon, after service done for 
him with a gentleness and care that 
should have left him more grateful, his 
nurse said, “ Mr. Ranch, I am going to 
ask a great favor.” 

“Of me?’ 

“You. To save you and to pull you 
through. The doctors have pretty nearly 
given me to you, you know. I have 
hardly any other duties. Sometimes 
when you are asleep I am here—but you 
don’t know it.” 

“Yes, I do: I have known. I am not 
always asleep.” 

“Well, I have done what I can. Now 
you must do your part.” 

He made no reply; he did not meet 
her eyes. 


“Mr. Ranch, if you will not help 
—one more favor: you will not hi: 
me?¢ I mean to say, will you repay 
little of our care and pains?” 

“If you mean, Miss Marchdale,” s 
her patient, with a show of irritat 
“will I please not slip my banda; 

I promise you that I will not, purely 
cause you ask it. Will that do?” [I] 
turned his head petulantly, and she let 
him without further word. 

By his bedside had been placed for 
past few days flowers in a glass of water. 
Once a great bunch of violets filled th 
ward with the perfume of a spring wood. 
One day roses red and white; an orchid, 
frail, delicate, the light traversing its 
translucent fibre. He had not asked where 
they came from; but one morning his 
eyes, from force of habit, sought the ta 
ble. There were no flowers there. 

To his annoyance, Miss Marchdale saw 
his look, and, with a smile that made him 
foolishly angry, slipped out into the 
corridor and ceme back with a glass full 
of blossoms, flowers whose name is dif 
ferent in various parts of the world. 
Some call them daphne; some, prime- 
vera; the English call them primrose. 
They were pink and white, closely held 
round by dark, soft, bloom-covered leaves. 

His gloomy eyes met the face of his 
nurse. She stood smiling at him; his 
bedside curtains were drawn back. Miss 
Marchdale was a tall handsome young 
woman, with no nerves to shatter, no 
imagination to lead her astray, and a 
tenacious fidelity to every cause cata- 
loguéed under “science.” She it was who 
had first dubbed him “Mr. Ranch” 
(a misnomer by which he was now fa- 
miliarly known to patients and doctors), 
a name suggested by the cowboy calling, 
of which, in the first days of his illness, 
he had spoken. She nodded cheerfully. 

“Tt’s time to tell you a joke, Mr. 
Ranch; you look about ready for one!” 

She had been an agreeable sight to 
him; he had liked to watch her as she 
moved hither and thither through the 
ward; but on this day of active mental 
agony the first adjustment of his situa- 
tion with reality had distorted his mind 
and Miss Marchdale angered him. She 
was too cruelly vigorous, her color too 
brilliantly fresh, and she was strong and 
privileged, whilst he—the man, her right- 
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1] superior—lay helpless as a child. 
reover, she was causing him to suffer 
a way he bitterly began to understand. 
lie could no longer take a serene pleas- 
in her, nor enjoy the sight of her all 
length of the ward, from the door she 
tered until she came surely to his side. 
lle no longer felt a deep contentment 
she sat by his side, silently watching 
Ist the shadows and half-light of the 
ght ward played on her face. No 
ger could he feel a sense of admira- 
n and gratitude. Now that he was 
suddenly wrecked, his real sentiments 
ide themselves distinctly understood. 
had ceased to be a clever nurse, kind 
id efficient; she was Virginia March- 
le, a lovely woman to be won by some 
an—and he...? 
[he woman in question, taking no no- 
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e of his unbending, ungracious silence, 
went on. “It’s rather funny; you'll be 

ist the one to see it!” She lowered her 
voice. “ You were delirious the night be- 

re the operation, and you didn’t—quite 
talk Sunday-school lessons, Mr. Ranch.” 
She laughed, her regular white teeth 
showing between her fresh lips. His 
mouth relaxed a bit from its hardness. 
‘You don’t mean to say ...?” he ex- 
claimed, horrified. 

Miss Marchdale nodded. “I have come 
across lots of hard characters, but never 
have I heard such things!” She was 
laughing, not shocked nor disgusted at 
all with him. 

He said, repentantly: “I am awfully, 
awfully sorry and ashamed. Thank God 
you were the only woman within hearing.” 

Miss Marchdale advanced a little 
nearer him. “ That’s the joke! I wasn’t 
the only woman within hearing!” 

Poor Mr. Ranch waited further de- 
velopments. 

“The next room—a private room— 
is occupied by an old lady, and the follow- 
ing morning she said to her nurse: 
‘There’s a poor fellow in the men’s ward 
who seems to be suffering terribly. I lay 
awake listening to him praying aloud. He 
was calling on his Lord all night long.’ ” 

Upon Mr. Ranch’s cheek rose a dull 
flush of color. He did not appear to have 
the sense of humor Miss Marchdale hoped 
to see. With a gesture towards his little 
table, he asked, “ And the flowers?” 

“Yes, from her. She has taken a great 
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interest in your case, and asks constantly. 
She is very religious, and thinks you are 
too. Her nurse says her greatest pleasure 
is to select the flowers for you. When I 
told her you had actually noticed when 
she stopped sending them, she was de- 
lighted; but you really didn’t notice them 
at all.” 

“T did,” said Ranch, in a muffled 
voice; “and I liked the last best of all. 
Will you tell her so ?”’ 


Miss Marchdale’s patience was taxed to 
its perfection on the day when he made 
his first call on his new friend. He had 
no clothing of his own, having been 
fetched in with his garments burned 
partly off him, and into him, on the night 
of his awful accident. A new suit into 
which he was put, one trouser-leg turned 
up and pinned (ah, Miss Marchdale 
hated hospitals and operations that day!), 
sat loosely on him; his hair was rebel- 
lious, his cravat wouldn’t tie to please his 
trembling white fingers, and Miss March- 
dale was obliged finally to walk away and 
leave him fuming, as he wouldn’t let her 
help him and she couldn’t bear to watch 
his nervous irritation. Finally, with 
bright spots of excitement in his cheeks, 
breathing like a steam-engine from weak- 
ness and his first exertion, he was helped 
to limp into the old lady’s private room. 

She was sitting up to receive him, 
scarcely less excited than he, a beautiful 
silk quilt over her, masses of flowers 
everywhere; the room was homelike and 
agreeable as hospital nudity would per- 
mit; by her side a footstool end a great 
chair waited to receive him. 

To the tall young man, who loomed up 
out of the unknown—as it were—to her, 
she extended her delicate little hand, and 
Ranch, as he took it, and saw how little 
and old and ill she was, thought: “ What 
an exquisite and beautiful old woman! 
Isn’t it just like my stupid misfortune to 
attach myself to something which is in 
the very shadow of death ?”’ 

There were many weeks before the 
shadow came between these new and dear 
friends. Half a dozen visits endeared 
Mr. Ranch and the old lady. She listen- 
ed eagerly for the knock of his crutch 
on the floor, and it was never late. She 
was apt to listen and he to talk, and he 
gave himself the pleasure of endeavoring 
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to repay her kindness by interesting, en- 
tertaining, beguiling the last long hours 
of her fading life. 

They cried and laughed together often 
over the books which they read together 
each day. She selected simple little 
stories, making no demand on _ her 
strength or intellect; with half - closed 
eyes she lay peacefully back on her pil- 
lows and listened to the man’s agree- 
able, well-modulated voice; but best of 
all she liked to hear him tell of himself, 
delicately contrived to lead him to reveal 
to her his entire history. Through the 
long light May evenings he sat and rem- 
inisced, until she knew the struggle of 
his Western career, and his failures, 
every one of them, up to the gigantie last. 
She heard how for several years good 
luck had appeared to favor him finally, 
and he had succeeded in amassing a for- 
tune, when a sudden blight fell on his 
cattle and they sickened and died. At 
length, penniless, in debt, under the par- 
tial cloud of the defaleation of the men 
with whom he had been most closely 
connected, he had found himself in 
New York, with no prospects for a new 
future and no means of undertaking 
a new enterprise until all his debts 
were cancelled. 

How in New York a night or two 
after his arrival he had been hurt in a 
great fire and brought into St. ’s, 
so horribly burned that he seemed too far 
injured to save. His illness’s progress she 
had known, and its tragic crisis, but that 
the fire had cruelly harmed him in re- 
turn for a life he had snatched from it 
she could not know, nor did any one in 
the hospital, for he never told. 

Miss Marchdale bore the flirtation 
with equanimity. It was saving her pa- 
tient’s reason, it had kept him a human 
being. She was not jealous; as for the 
old lady, both physicians and nurses 
claimed this interest was prolonging 
her life. She was a saintlike crea- 
ture, one of those women born femme- 
mére; denied the joys of motherhood and 
wifehood, in her last days the companion- 
ship of this young man came to her like 
a boon from heaven; he seemed a son to 
her. She talked to him of the goodness 
of God with the serene assurance of an 
implicit faith. 

“What did she say?” Miss Marchdale 





had queried, as she helped him to bed 
day of the first visit. 

“T did not tell her, if you mean th 
he replied, rather sharply. “I did 
tell her I was anything worse than | 
seemed, and she called me a Ch 
tian gentleman.” 

Miss Marchdale smoothed the cove: 
of his little bed and did not smile. 

His crippled condition, by reason 
which he was dependent on care and : 
made him timid and nervous. His s 
tem was unbalanced more seriously t! 
any one realized. Helpless without | 
crutches and slow of progress with the: 
he felt himself a poor cumberer of 1 
ground, nothing more, and wished hi 
self devoutly off it. But pride in Mr. 
Ranch was a malady. No one knew his 
penniless, friendless state. With a sens 
rendered keen, regarding him, Mis 
Marchdale guessed much, and, for oth 
reasons than she gave the physicians, s! 
helped to postpone the day of his «d 
parture and discharge. 

But in the month of June there was n 
reason why Mr. Ranch should not give 
his bed to some more needy one than he. 
All the time permitted he passed with his 
old friend. Daily her hands grew mor 
and more transparent; they were th 
ghosts of hands, and he saw with a pang 
that the number of remaining days wer 
very few indeed. He had planned to 
leave St. *s one Sunday. 

“T don’t like to think of your ma 
king worldly plans on the Sabbath, Mr. 
Ranch,” she said. 

His “ worldly plans ” were therefore re 
nounced, and the calm, still summer day 
remained, all throughout the book of his 
life, a page he loved to reread and re- 
read again with tender reminiscence. The 
vards were in their Sunday trim; visit- 
ors to patients stole with hushed foot- 
falls through the aisles between the beds, 
and sat for hours softly talking to 
their friends. 

Mr. Ranch, in the little private room, 
gave himself up to the restful pleasure 
of the influence of his dear new friend. 
She was weak that day, and happily un- 
conscious that she had no future to plan 
into for their frequent meetings. 

“T shall often see you; you will come 
soon to see me, and tell me just where 
you are and who is taking care of you.” 
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When he bade her good night and 
mised to come in to see her the next 
the last thing before leaving, she 
laimed, “ But you haven’t given me 

ir address !” 
After a second’s hesitation he men- 
d a small Broadway hotel, and she 
made the nurse write it down in her ad- 
dress-book. Then she added, “ Come near 
me.” She put her hands either side 
face and kissed him tenderly. “ God 
you! Good night. Come surely 


orrow.” 

His heart was so full of her goodness 

| of the deception he had practised on 
her that he went to sleep half determined 

enlighten her in the morning before 
he left the hospital. 

He was dressed finally for the last 
time and with no aid from his nurse, and 
he was ready to leave the place where 
or three months he had suffered, en- 
dured, and been saved unto life through 
mutilation. 

“Now,” he said to Miss Marchdale, 
‘let me go and say good-by to my 
friend.” At her expre ssion the words 
stopped on his lips. 

“We wouldn’t have told you to-day,” 
said the girl, gently. “It’s too cruel to 
send you out with bad news.” 

“ When?” he asked. 

“This morning at daybreak. She went 
very quietly; she was sleeping and her 
heart and respiration stopped.” 


He was out in the summer streets, 
new clothes on his back, a straw hat too 
large for him sinking down upon his ears. 
It had been impossible to take an interest 
in him; that he would not admit. He was 
a self-sufficient, non-committal English- 
man. To all inquiries he said “he was 
going to friends; he was all right”; and 
with this his acquaintances had to be 
content. He was only one of hundreds— 
he knew it! A home for incurables was 
the place for him! What in God’s name 
was he to do? On one side the cars rock- 
ed and swayed, ungentle cradles for the 
hustled world. At the street’s other end 
the Elevated waited to take him wherever 
he would go, and at either end of the 
street a river waited, likewise to receive 
him and take him . . . where? 

That destination could only be made 
clear after the leap! Mr. Ranch’s prog- 
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ress had brought him as far as the dis- 
pensary door. In front of it waited a 
line of the city’s poor; a handful of 
misery more pitiable than ever in an 
added garb of illness. One Italian 
woman, a handkerchief over her head, 
was persuading her little boy to take his 
place in the waiting file. The child, 
terrified, his imagination fired by what 
he thought existed behind the sinister 
door, hung back, now defiant and angry, 
now beseeching to be set free. The door 
opened a little way; within, the white 
coat of the dispensary doctor was visible. 
The first man on the line went in. 

“Come,” said the woman, in Italian, 
“vou will lose your turn, Jacopo.” Her 
grasp of his arm was strong. She drew 
him into the line; he half yielded, 
his eyes big, his lips trembling; but as 
they slipped into their places his nerve 
gave way and he tore himself from 
her hold. 

“T am well,” he cried, “ quite well! I 
have no need to go!” He struck him- 
self on the chest with a dramatic gesture, 
as though he proclaimed his vigor. , Then 
Mr. Ranch saw that one little lez was 
twisted, deformed, shortened; he looked 
like a ragged, maimed cur. A wave of 
pity swelled up in the man’s breast; and 
here the boy, catching sight of the giant 
fellow with the unmistakable marks of 
illness upon him, the more unmistakable 
marks of accident, gave a ery and pointed 
at Mr. Ranch. 

“ Ecco—ecco—it is like that they come 
out! No, no! Let me go! I am well, I 
am strong! See!” And he fled down the 
street through the blinding hot sun, 
limping, stumbling, hopping like a lame 
dog from pursuers. 

The woman gave a sob of defeat and 
misery, wiped her face on her shawl, and 
started after the boy, and Mr. Ranch 
followed them. The humor and the pa- 
thos of the scene, combined, caused him 
to smile. 

“T may at least serve as a scarecrow, 
a warning—as if it read, ‘ Better to bear 
the ills you have... .”” 


The Church of St. Mary the Blessed, 
on Avenue, near the river, numbers 
amongst its parishioners only the poor. 
It is a little chapel set in between brown- 
stone houses, built for the spiritual 
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health of the forlornest of the riffraff of 
this part of the city. 

For several days there had been two 
faithful seekers of the Church of St. 
Mary. Every afternoon a man, a cripple, 
and a boy, a cripple, came limping in 
together after vespers. The boy crossed 
himself at the basin of holy water, and 
finding a shrine in a corner of the build- 
ing, he knelt there for a few minutes, 
whilst the man waited for him, leaning 
on his crutches at the end of the church. 
The little boy was praying for a miracle 

. that his leg should be made well! 
He petitioned in a swift mumble, an 
Italian jargon, a prayer which he barely 
understood, more to please his mother 
than to mend his body. 

The man, his eyes daily more strange, 
more unnatural, his expression more 
sinister, prayed too, after his fashion. 
The dark shelter of the church was wel- 
come these intense days—it was a refuge; 
a few smoking tapers were always lit at 
the altar and the odor of incense clung 
on the air. Standing thus, staring up the 
aisle, Mr. Ranch murmured: “Send 
somebody to take care of me. Save me 
from the river. Succor me. I cannot 
steal; to beg I am ashamed.” In his 
coat pocket he had found twenty-five dol- 
lars. He believed that this had been put 
there by his old friend. He was living 
on this in the tenement rooms of the 
Italian family. 

The freedom of his life on the plains, 
his semicivilized existence, ill prepared 
him for the state into which he had 
fallen. He was abnormal, morbid, and 
his mind a_ network of visions and 
dreams. Daily he was growing thinner 
and weaker; a lassitude which the heat 
only served to accentuate made it diffi- 
cult for him to drag after Jacopo to his 
shrine. That the boy would return from 
his last day’s devotion with a new leg, 
he did not believe; that at the end of 
the time he would be himself miracu- 
lously blessed, he strangely, timidly, grew 
to imagine. Death perhaps would be- 
come a solution to be joyfully sought, and 
the pale face set towards the altar re- 
sembled that of a mystic. One day dur- 
ing the first week of the thirty-day 
devotion Mr. Ranch stood alone by the 
door, leaning on his crutches. Jacopo 
had left the troublous world and its en- 





tanglement to him—a trolley a few d 
before had overtaken the stumbling | 
figure. He had died in Ranch’s arms. 
But his mother’s faith had been equa 
the test. “The Virgin has made 
well,” she said, “but the mirack 
wrought in heaven.” 

And Ranch, paler, more wan and 
nerved, resumed the post alone, and 
praying like a child in the dark. He 
been told to pray, and he was asking 
be taken care of in the dark. 


Miss Marchdale pulled at a knob, : 
first of six in a long line of tenenm: 
bells, as directed by a street arab y 
pointed: “ Jovanny’s is the furrst flure. 

At her ring the front door and anot! 
to the right of the hallway opened simu 
taneously. Mrs. Giovanni, the widow of 
peanut-vender, later bereft of her o1 
child, welcomed the lady and ushered 
her into a room doing duty as parlor 
bedroom, and kitchen, all of life co 
prised within four sordid walls. 

“Mr. Westmoreland ?” 

The Italian shook her head. “II 
Signor Ranchio?” she suggested, in a 
soft, timid voice. 

Miss Marchdale laughed compreheni- 
ingly. Her own name for him! He bore 
it still! 

“Mr. Ranch, then! Where is he? C: 

I see him?” 

Mrs. Giovanni had no reason to refus 
her beloved lodger the sight thus offere:! 
him—a tall lady with red cheeks ani! 
bright eyes and a breezy authoritative 
air, as if she were accustomed to beiny 
obeyed. Unmistakably she carried a 
basket which promised all kinds of good 
things. The Italian nodded delighted]; 
and said, “Il signore is un angelo and of 
a courage!” 

Part of which eulogy Miss Marchdal 
knew to be true; the celestial part,—one 
night of delirium and its subsequent 
days gave her the right to doubt! 

Mrs. Giovanni knocked at the door 
next her room,_and opened it for Miss 
Marchdale to pass in. 

Virginia Marchdale had experienced 
few sensations in her life. She could re 
member them all. Among them was sig 
nally her first operation, at which she 
fainted; the day she received her 
diploma; and a few more occasions as 

















































ntimental as these. Of late she had 
\bliged to extend her list, and quite 
y she had ceased to keep count. 

Mr. Ranch was in a low chair before 
window, his erutches beside him on 
floor. 

“By Jove! 

[he blood rushed into his face, and 
ss Marchdale repeated the blush; her 
; were shining. It was vain on his 

to offer to rise. She hastened to 

; side. 

, Why, Mr. Ranch! We've looked 
rywhere for you. It was awfully un- 

id to hide away like this! No one 

your address. One of the nurses, 


” 


was sent over here to a poor case, 
you come out of Mrs. Giovanni’s, 
| that’s how we knew! You’ve lost 
enty pounds at least,” she said, irrele- 
ntly, severely. 
For a second Ranch could not reply. 
‘T came here,” he explained, shaking 
nds with her, “ because I hadn’t much 
mney and I wanted to make it last. I 
am on the first floor, too,” he smiled, “ and 
Mrs. Giovanni is a brick; she’s only next 
est in nursing to you.” 
“I’m glad you put her second 
iss Marchdale. 
“T do,” he said, warmly, “a very far- 
away second indeed.” 
Miss Marchdale in off-duty costume 
was a new person to him. 


,” said 
M 


‘Can I give you any more reasons?” 

“ No, you’ve explained. But what shall 
you do now ?” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” he said, easily. 
‘I’m going to learn some kind of sitting 
work—typewriting and stenography.” 

Miss Marechdale for answer raised the 
lid of her basket. “T’ve brought some 
fruit and things.” But it was the 
“things ” chiefly his eyes rested on with 
delight, as he saw the basket was brim- 
ming over with primroses. 

“ Heavens!” he exclaimed, “those are 
spring flowers. What an extravagant 
visitor!” He did not guess how ex- 
travagant, or that the gift represented a 
long pilgrimage to a Harlem green- 
house on a rare afternoon of freedom. 
Together they lifted out the flowers, and 
as they arranged them their hands met. 

“The room is too clean,” she said, 
jealously, glancing about. “ There’s 
nothing for me to do for you.” 
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“It’s awfully good to see you; I’m 
awfully grateful.” 


When after her fleeting visit Ranch 
found himself alone, he turned to his 
books and the vain effort to impress upon 
his mind the meaning of a system of 
complete stenography. At his side the 
tenement yards steamed in the ardent 
June temperature. On lines of string, 
drunkenly swaying hither and _ thither, 
hung the miserable raiment of the poor, 
garments scarcely worth the washing, 
whiter at a distance than in reality. 
He had not told Miss Marchdale that he 
was by far too weak to master any trade 
or art these days. Badly fed, a prey to a 
malady of soul worse even than his injury, 
he was pining for the plains, for the clean 
air of the limitless expanses, for what was 
so irrevocably gone that its contemplation 
was despair. He no longer could drag 
himself to the little church to continue 
his devotion. 

By his side the primroses were the 
only cool fresh sight to refresh his 
parched senses; their very faint fra- 
grance, pungent and earthy, brought 
vividly to him his English home; the 
figure of his mother, a silhouette indis- 
tinet and colorless, took form for him, 
as it were, in the shadows of the room. 
The need of a personal object toward 
which to direct his cry became urgent. 
God? Ah, nebulous, chaotic, indefinite 
problem! God? Name he had carelessly 
taken in vain, even cursed with. His 
tragic trend of mind demanded a gentle 
form of faith. As he sat with parted 
lips a maternal protection seemed to en- 
fold him. He whispered aloud, “ Moth- 
er?” but his voice hung unanswered on 
the hot air. “Send some one to take 
eare of me; save me from a cow- 
ard’s end. “ 


That evening, after nine o’clock, when 
the street noises were loud and nerve- 
racking, when all the world of 
Avenue came out and sat on the front 





steps and herded in the streets, whilst 
piano organs stridently proclaimed trill- 
ing, scaling, octave extents, until Mr. 
Ranch’s ears rang with the strain, Mrs. 
Giovanni ushered in another visitor, this 
time a gentleman. They had been vainly 


looking for Mr. Ranch for weeks—Mr. 
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Beauchamp Westmoreland? Known as 
Mr. Ranch at St. *s Hospital. 

Yes, it was he. He had proofs suffi- 
cient to his identity, ete. 

The representative of Carter, Carter, 
and Co. regarded the young man in the 
tenement window compassionately. 

“You are still weak, I should say— 
and alone?” 

“There was Mrs. Giovanni!” Ranch 
acknowledged her with a friendly look, 
which she returned with a gesture of de- 
lighted acquiescence. “Yes, she was 
there!” Meanwhile Mr. Ranch was won- 
dering what new crisis the visitor pre- 
ceded. His debts! Ah, with a sense of 
relief he reflected that for the present 
he would be understood quite incapable— 
quite incapable—and he would be given 
time. With a timid look up at the re- 
served, non-committal face near him, 
he asked: 

“ What is it? What can I do for you?” 

The lawyer smiled. “ Well,” he said, 
slowly, “I have an idea for the present 
you would better let others do for you, 
sir—and they will! Good news doesn’t 
hurt, I believe, and I have good news for 
you. You recall Miss who died at 
St. ——’s a few weeks ago? She has 
left you all her fortune. You are heir 
to several millions of dollars.” 

Mr. Ranch stared at his herald; he 
made a sound in his throat hoarse and 
choking. They had beckoned Mrs. Gio- 
vanni, who stood near. “ You are rich!” 
she said, in a suffocated voice. “ Do you 
hear? Some one has left you a large 
fortune.” ... She ran forward to him 
with a ery motherly and tender. He had 
fainted away. 








Miss Marchdale took, at this time, her 
summer vacation. Her splendid physique, 
her leve for her work, had rebelled hith- 
erto at any rest from her professional 
duties. She had worked two years with 
no break. This was sufficient reason 
for her pallor and her lack-lustre inter- 
est in her beloved wards. Her heads 
saw the probability of a collapse, and 
she accepted their proposition to rest 
with aiacrity. 

One afternoon on which the thermom- 
eter registered high, and the Free Mis- 
sion and Air Fund had transported all 
they could of the children from under the 





feet of suffering elders, Miss Marchdale. 
in a white piqué skirt and white shirt- 
waist so thin that the firm, genero) 
moulding of her arms was visible, and 
the softer flesh of her throat, a white | 
on her dark head, left her boarding 
house, in whose smells and heat and lo: 
ness the great decision of her life had 
been taken, and resolutely directed her 
steps to No. —, a few blocks away. 

Mrs. Giovanni was all smiles. She had 
on a new beautiful alpaca dress and 
a spotless apron, but Miss Marchd 
searcely remarked her. 

Mr. Ranch, looking up at the sound 
her approach, saw her so all in whit 
the bright sweet freshness of her coming 
was so delicious that he fairly exclaimed 
in joy: “How glad I am to see you! 
How good of you to come!” 

Her skilled eyes detected the ravages 
of the last month. His clothes hung 
him loosely; his hair, leng uncut, fell « 
his forehead. She had often put back tl. 
thick blond lock from his eyes in the 
hospital; she could not have put out het 
hand to touch it now! 

A week had gone by since she had see: 
him. She had let too long a time 
ready elapse; not another second would 
she lose of this precious life. 

She was near him, her bare hands, 
strong and white, clasped before her. 
Mr. Ranch knew their velvet touch, their 
strength; he had cause to bless them. 

Miss Marchdale said, “Mr. Rane 
; > and stopped. “ You can’t go on 
like this; you will be very ill.” 

“l’ve been very ill,” he assented, quiet- 
ly, “and gone on. You know—none bet 
ter—how much it takes to kill som 
people. But I’m all right. Don’t worry. 
1 shall pull along.” 

He did not tell her that he had seen 
the doctors, and had learned that unless 
at once he left New York, with proper 
care about him, he was lost. He could 
go away with Mrs. Giovanni and a doctor 
of his own—now he might go—where he 
liked, travel as he pleased, and when. 

Miss Marchdale shook her head. “ No,” 
she said, “ you wvon’t get along all right; 
you will die.” 

He made a little gesture which said 
more than his words. “I haven’t lived 

san adventurous life since I was sixteen 
years old to kick up a row at the end, 
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ss Marchdale! It’s all right, which- 
way the tide turns.” 
But it did not appear to be all right 
her. Her eyes were cast down, and her 
es, very long and silken, hid them. 
She was quite unlike a trained nurse 
this moment, not at all “ Mr. Ranch’s 
ss Marchdale,” as one in the 
rd had ealled her, and yet she seemed 
him more his Miss Marchdale 
er before! She said, with evident 
fort: “I have not been back to fix up 
r you or do what I could ever since the 
ther day, although this is my vacation. 
couldn’t because —I mean — I 
und—it not possible for me to 
to do as I did at the hospital for 
She paused abruptly, shook her 
little, as though the 
eakness that made her eyes swim an- 
yyved her. Then she looked straight at 
m. “I want you to let me come and do 
erything for you, to stay with you, not 
for one day, but for all the time, and 
to make you well.” 


some 


than 


come 
was 
come 
‘ yu.” 


ad a feminine 


At his face, wondering and surprised, 


his flush which rose as she spoke, her 
own cheeks burned hotly. 

“Oh, if I had supposed you would ever 
have asked me, I would sooner have died 
do this!” For a second only she 
covered her blushes with both hands. 
she composed herself, and when 
she removed her hands her eyes frankly 
met his. 

Mr. Ranch half started from his chair. 
“You are a noble creature,” he 
very low, “a wonderful woman. Do you 
tell me—you would tie 
strong, vigorous life to me?” 

“Tar 

“And do you think, do you 
would let you?” 

She faltered: “I hope you will. ... I 
can take care of you as no one else can; 
then, it is better than death.” 

“You speak of me,” he said, quietly. 
“Let me speak of you. You are young, 
handsome, alive. I am a cripple, an in- 
valid, more querulous, more worthless 
every hour. A man who has been em- 
bittered by the struggle, at odds with life, 
that no later than an hour ago was con- 
vinced that there was but one way out 
of it. Back of me is a reckless life; much 
of it I would not recall or tell you.” 

She put one hand on his sleeve for a 


than 


Then 


said, 


mean to your 


dream, I 


second. “ You are just what I like,” 
said, simply, “no matter what has 
to make you it.” 
Mr. Ranch’s face 
transformation; it 


she 


rone 


Was undergoing a 
had grown young 
since she had begun to speak; his eyes 
were radiant. “I could not repay you 
more miserably for your sacrifice than by 
accepting tag 

Again very lightly she laid her hand 
on his arm. “It is no sacrifice at all.” 

For a few seconds he was silent, look- 
ing at her. 

“As far as the question of money is 
concerned,” she said, “I have a little in- 
come of fifty dollars a month, and I am 
not at all afraid I couldn’t make out in 
some way to earn enough.” 

Mr. Ranch gathered himself together, 
steeled his heart, and called his manhood 
to his aid. By some means or other he 
must stem this tide that 
him away. 

“ Hush,” he said, “please. You have 
made me seem a frightful coward—do you 
know it? 


was carrying 


I can’t excuse it, you see, you 
are so wonderful to have come this way. 
But you must not feel I am a poor fel- 
low thrown out on the world. I am not 
any Miss — left 
fortune. I am provided for.” 
In his eagerness to dissuade her from 
her sacrifice he was unthinking of how 
little chivalrous his words. Miss 
Marchdale rose like lightning. She cried 
out in wounded pride: 
“Oh, what have I done? 
didn’t you tell me before ?” 
shame seemed to and beat in her 
eyes and burn them. She turned from 
him to hurry from the room. 
Ranch put his hand to his 
though he did not dare to let the sun 
blind them. Then he called: “ Miss 
Marchdale .... Virginia!” She 
at the door, but paused there, her 
hand the knob, motionless. He 
leaned from his chair for his crutches; 
they were beyond his reach; helplessly he 
stretched for them, and she watched him. 
He turned then, and held out his arms. 
“You see!” he cried, “ my helplessness. 
I can’t come to you! .. Will you come 
What man with manhood 
in him would not try to save you from 
this?” he asked, as he clung to her hands, 
“no matter what it cost him.” 


more. has me her 


were 


Why, why 
The dust of 


rise 


eyes as 


was 


on 


back to me? 
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“ And the woman?” asked Miss March- 
dale, gravely. “ Don’t vou see that she 
doesn’t want to be saved ?” 

She stood in front of him, straight and 
tall; having grown pale from emotion, her 
face made him think of one of the white 
primroses. His hands seemed to draw 
her, to compel her to him. He said, 
whimsically, “ You’re too tall—dearest!” 

And drawn down to him, she knelt 
before his chair, and he put his arms 
about her. 

“ Days ago the doctor came to see me 
here; he told me that in order to live I 
must leave New York at once. I could 
not go. Money, much as it means to a 
man such as I am now, is nothing to me. 
I felt poorer than before, having so much 
and no one to care and share it with. I 
could not leave this room where you came 
to me. I watched the primroses fade, 


and I have become all ears listening 
your return.” 

“Is this true?’ murmured the ¢ 
“ Can it be true?” 

“T have loved you for a long time. 
have been suffering, tortured with ¢ 
knowledge that I could never ask you } 
be my wife. It has needed a miracl 
bring you to me—” he finished solemn], 

Her head was hidden on his breast a 
she could not see his face, which was a 
solutely illumined by an expression s 
could not have understood. 

Mrs. Giovanni opened the door into t! 
room’s darkness, and said, in her pretty 
Italian voice, “ This is the thirtieth d: 
of Jacopo’s devotions—” But she we: 


no further, for the figures of the two in 
the window she had sufiiciently discerned, 


and with a low word of apology she with 
drew and gently closed the door. 


The Wayfarer 


BY LOUISE 


MORGAN SILL 


OVE that weary grows upon the way, 


Sighing as he goes in disarray, 


Need but find a rose 





lo! he is gay. 


Small and tender things dispel the mist 


That his drooping wings has sadly kist, 


Make him king of kings—the optimist. 


O wonder of the little vales 


Where streams go singing lightsomely, 


And wonder of the star that pales 


Before the moon’s refulgency! 


Were I the star and thou the moon, 


Thou couldst not rise too soon—too soon. 


The magic of the swooning star, 


And of the silver-cadenced stream, 


‘Are marvels that enchanting are 


To soothe the soul within its dream. 


But ah, how trivial are they 


When Love comes laughing down the 
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Social Stilt-Walking 


BY 


OT a Mark’s 
Church, in one of those roomy old 
Second Avenue that 
have forgotten how to 


mile away from St. 
houses 
Yorkers 
|, there lives a little lady who some 
a famous belle 
re, in this city, and numbered her ad- 
rers by the score. When from time 
time I drop in toward five o’clock for 
cup of tea and a chat, the old-fashioned 
irlors and spotless tea-tables bear wit- 
to a lonely expectant afternoon. 
My hostess rarely fails, however, to say, 
s she busies herself with our brew: “ You 
uld have come a little earlier, Mr. 
ller; there have been some such agree- 


on 


ity years ago 


was 


men in this afternoon, their conver- 
tion would have interested even 
vas really brilliant.” 

Poor little ex-belle, men’s attention 
and having a “Salon” had always been 
her joy and ambition. 
to bluff, so to speak, to keep up the illu- 

on (perhaps even to herself), and re- 
fuses to abandon her guns. After this 
preliminary canter for my benefit on her 
hobby, the lady settles down to her 
normal gate—a most agreeable one, by 
the bye——and we have a delightful cozy 
talk by the fireside. 

Walking away an hour later through 
the twilight streets, I fall to wondering 
whether the tiny should be 
blamed attempt to 
deceive the world. 

All people have the habit of 
making, from time to time, some sort of 


you. 


So she continues 


woman 
praised or for this 
who 


mental house-cleaning, rummaging about 
in the ecobwebby corners of their brains, 
dusting and sorting the half-forgotten 
contents, discarding the useless and at- 
tempting to put their beliefs and opinions 
in order, are sure to hit, during such a 
upon which 
about for years demanding attention. 

As a rule, we pick such a subject up, 
look it over languidly, then put it back 
its shelf, with a shrug and a half- 


process, topics have stood 


on 


ELIOT 


GREGORY 


promise to attend to its little business 
later, at some quiet moment when we 
may feel energetic and up to the effort. 
Unfortunately such a 
rarely comes to Us, 


desirable leisure 
New material is con- 
stantly being pressed upon our notice, 
fresh subjects are rushed in, which must 
be attended to at once, sputtering ques- 
tions of the hour brooking no delay in 
their dishing. In this way time slips by, 
until some rainy day the old unsettled 
out from the shadows, 
ironically, as though to say: 
“Here I am waiting for my solution. 
Don’t imagine that I am to be got rid 
of as easily as all that.” 


quest ion peeps 


smiling 


A troublesome question which refuses 
absolutely to remain in the dust-heap, 
where I thrown it and 
again, popped up to the surface the other 
evening during an after-dinner chat. 

One of the party, speaking of a cele- 
brated scientist, remarked, “ When I am 
with that man I always feel 
obliged to mount my mind on stilts to 
get up to his level.” Now, laying aside 
the of a tumble during such 
foolish gymnastics, I ask, as in the case 


have over over 


talking 


danger 


of the ex-belle: “ How far are people jus- 


tified in mounting stilts? How much 
right we to make ourselves out 
stronger, cleverer, or taller than nature 
formed us?” 


have 


Let me whisper to you, reader mine, 
very gently, with much softening of hard 
truths—for American susceptibilities are 
as ticklish as a girl’s——we are just a 
wee bit inclined to throw out our chests 
on this side of the Atlantic. Socially, 
artistically, and financially, we are in 
danger of race of stilt- 
walkers. No other people carry this pe- 


becoming a 


culiarity so far or make themselves so un- 
comfortable in the This may 
extent from our climate, 
and partly from a mistaken form of edu- 
cation—the results are the same. 


pre cess. 


come to some 
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As children we are taught to put our 
“best foot forward,” but how is a well- 
intentioned youngster to know the point 
where that commendable act ends and 
cheap posing for the gallery begins? 
Aiming high, tiptoeing about with one’s 
head in the clouds, struggling upward 
toward a more elevated plane, are among 
the qualities that have made our nation 
what it is, so one must be chary of cast- 
ing blame broadcast. Yet (perhaps mine 
is an elderly point of view) one cannot 
help thinking how much more comforta- 
ble life would be if the majority of our 
acquaintances would be content to go 
through life with an honest heel-and- 
toe step. 

While crossing the ocean last spring 
all our table was held breathless by the 
daring stilt- walking of a fashionable 
authoress installed on the Captain’s 
right. So audacious were her feats that 
at moments they attained thc perfection 
of Haute Ecole. 

One evening, on referring to her love 
of diamonds and gems in general (the 
good lady discoursed mostly about her- 
self), she announced that it was her rule 
to spend most of the money she earned by 
writing, on jewelry. “ It may be foolish,” 
she added with a simper, “ but fine jewels 
are a temptation I can’t resist. I bought 
my diamond and sapphire tiara this win- 
ter with the ten-thousand-dollar rovyal- 
ties from my last novel!” 

It certainly was fortunate for the 
lady’s equilibrium that she failed to 
recognize the junior partner of her pub- 
lishing firm in the modest little man who 
choked so violently over his wine at this 
remark. He confided to me later that the 
book had, perhaps, netted the authoress 
five hundred dollars. 

At certain big houses where one dines 
the whole meal is, so to speak, mounted 
upon stilts. Our host, to better impress 
the guest with his standing and his grand 
relations abroad, tells us that the mutton 
is “some my friend the Duke of Blank 
has just sent out!” the champagne is 
“from the Prince of C ’s sale, you 
know!” and the partridges have an 
equally exalted origin. The food is gen- 
erally good and the wines need no bush, 
but the foolish host and hostess imagine 
they enhance their value and their im- 
portance by these lime-light effects. 








Napoleon III. when Prince-Pres; 
once gave a lesson to a host of this ; 
who had called attention to the qu 
of the Burgundy. “ Indeed,” replied 
Prince, after listening patiently to 
history of the wine and its rarity, “ 
vintages rarely agree with me!” a) 
filled up his glass with water. 

Alas! stilt-walking is confined t 
one class. 

Last week a_ poverty-stricken m 
from whom I was making a sketch, n 
from charity than an ardent desir 
perpetuate her pale face on canvas, 
denly developed an acute case of the | 
vailing complaint. 

Toward the end of our sitting 
servant came into the room and lx 
gathering up the few bits of silverw 
scattered about the place, carrying th: 
off to clean. 

This attracted the girl’s wandering 
tention. As the man left the room 
turned to me and made this astonish 
remark: “ What a bore it is to hav 
lot of silver! It takes me half my tim: 
keep mine clean.” 

Suppressing with difficulty a look 
surprise, I suggested that she deposit | 
plate in a bank or have it lacquered 
process, I am told, that keeps silverwa 
bright for some time. This with a siz 
she promised to consider; then, our s 
ting being over, she resumed her b: 
tered hat, took my dollar, and faded aw: 
into the twilight. 

In matters theatrical we American- 
are especially given to all forms of ta 
talk. “The Greatest Show on Earth,” 
“The Biggest Thing of its Kind eve: 
offered to the Public,” and other blatant 
exaggerations meet the eye on ever’ 
poster. Printed by men who know that 
they are asserting untruths, and rea 
with a smile of incredulity by the public 

One sign on Broadway is particular]: 
characteristic and amusing. All th 
world knows—or should know—that th: 
word “Star” (of Yankee origin, by th: 
bye) means in terms theatrical an actor 
or actress whose great talents differen- 
tiate him or her from the rest of the com- 
pany. It is, therefore, a bit disconcerting 
to a logical mind to have a manager an- 
nounce that his theatre possesses an “ A]! 
star stock company.” 

This is certainly the climax of the 
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“A necklace of unique stones ” 

be about But mana- 
who have worn seven-league buskins 
not to be deterred from their airy 
enade by such trifles as 
mar. When I meet one of these 
tlemen and hear his windy talk, I 
sorely tempted to lead him down to 


as correct. 


logie or 


h Avenue and point out a tiny base- 

shop I know of where umbrellas 
canes are repaired. Over the steps 
the dark little cellar flames 
lendid sign-board on which the as- 


ng to 


shed passer-by may read, “ Great In- 
ational & Trans-Continental Um- 

la and Walking Stick Emporium.” 
ollectors and owners of expensive pic- 
es are apt to fall into similar errors. 
| know one gentleman who, when show- 
off his belongings, is not content to 
the works of art stand on their own 
rits, nor does he waste time enlarging 
any excelleney of color or technique, 
he has a much simpler method which 
ers the whole ground at one sweep. 
‘I tell you what it is, Idler, old man, 
vre looking at the finest Nattier in 
world, and don’t you forget it!” or, 
“Wertheimer told me himself when he 
ld me that Sir Joshua that it was the 
ery best he had ever painted—that’s the 
ison I bought it. 
tures, is my motto!” 


No second-chop pic- 


[here are a directness and naiveté in 
remarks really refreshing. 
He has his stilts bought for him ready 
made of most expensive materials at the 
best shop, so he feels perfectly safe in 
using them. 
the caperings of such gentlemen are less 
wearisome than the gyrations of the self- 
educated amateur whose veneer of cul- 
ture is supplemented by a flow of artis- 
tic jargon. 

Not long ago 


the banker’s 


Amusing as they may be, 


a group of people were 
a newly imported paint- 
ing, which its owner fondly believed was 
a Raphael (he had paid nobly for his 
faith). One of our party, a little lady 
of much alleged culture, examined the 
picture for several minutes in silence, 
stepping backward and forward before 
it, making a telescope of her hands, shift- 
ing the easel into several different lights. 
\t last she announced with that pro- 
uund ex-cathedra air she can assume on 


iportant occasions: “ Beautiful! 


standing before 


beau- 
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tiful! but certainly not a Raphael—even 
in his earlier manner. A Lorenzo di 
Credi, 1 should There’s no 
taking that color and grouping!” 


say. mis- 
The good soul was doubtless right (at 
least in the first of her assertions), but 
as four of the best experts in Europe had 
disagreed in naming the author of the 
work, the speech left us all breathless, as 
she could not possibly have possessed any 
of the data from which 
opinions are formed. 


such positive 
Curiously enough, it is too often among 
the well educated we find the most deter- 
mined stilt-walking; the very people one 
might reasonably expect to be free from 
such nonsense are those most addicted to 
it. I refer to the 
patriots read 


class of our 
the most advertised 
books of the season, refuse to listen to 
any but music, and invariably 
admire the works of the painter who hap- 
pens to be the fad of the moment. 

In each branch of the fine arts there ap- 
pears from time to time an exponent pos- 
sessing a personal manner and endowed 
with certain qualities of observation and 
technique. 


com- 
who 


seric jus 


These gifts render his work 
priceless in the eyes of his confréres, at 
the same time raising it by its very ex- 
cellence beyond the comprehension of 
the uninitiated. Such masters 
for 


are, so to 
painters, and mu- 
sicians for musicians only. It is abso- 
lutely impossible for the common 
of mortals, not trained in 


speak, painters 


run 
the exercise 


of that art, to appreciate the particular 


f such work. 

The praise of his fellow artists soon 
makes a great reputation for the new 
genius whose fame they herald abroad. 
This is the for the intellectual 
stilt-walkers, who hie them from far and 
near, and proceed to do dances of vic- 
tory before the altar of the new god, 
shouting aloud their delight at works 
their interior beings they 
neither understand nor admire. 

Nine-tenths of the 
hears expressed by quite commonplace 
people for the works of Wagner, 
Whistler, Rodin, or Bernard Shaw is 
the result of this harmful form of 
suggestion. 

The 


youth 


excellence 


ehance 


which in 


admiration one 


same good souls who in their 
feeble twaddle before the 


Carlo Doleci, wept over Byr n’s 


gushed 
works of 
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poems, and formed their taste on the 
works of Ruskin, now crowd around the 
canvases of Velasquez and Goya and 
fill their bookshelves with volumes of 
Meredith and Verlaine. 

Do not imagine that this shifting of 
the altar is the result of any change of 
heart-—it is simply the inclination of cer- 
tain natures to wade beyond their depth. 

What proportion of our friends who 
to-day hang photographs of Botticelli’s 
“Spring” on their walls, or sit pa- 
tiently while Wagner’s gods wrangle 
in the dark, honestly enjoy or under- 
stand those works, and how many in 
their heart’s core yearn for the gay 
chromos on packages of “health” foods 
and the simple strains of the Sultan of 
Zulu? Perhaps it is as well not to ex- 
amine too closely the motes in other 
people’s eyes. As we are living in an 
age of pose, the majority of our genera- 
tion (like the little lady and her imagi- 
nary “Salon”) would consider them- 
dishonored if they threw away 
their clogs and puttered about as na- 
ture intended. 

For pure weariness of the flesh and 
mortal ennui, however, the ancestral stilt- 
walkers come first. In their society pit- 
falls await one at every turn. 

To glance at a print or pick up a 
bibelot in the house of those bores, is like 
pulling the string of a shower-bath. You 
are instantly deluged with a flow of anec- 
dotes and souvenirs, all tending bien en- 
tendu to the glory of the speaker and 
his family. 

Thackeray, that keenest observer of 
human weaknesses, notes the fact that 
the higher Becky Sharp rose in the smart 
London world, the more illustrious her 
ancestry became, There are many people 
living in New York to-day who are as 
given to this Chinese form of ancestor- 
worship as was the astute Becky—the 
higher these newcomers mount, comet- 
like unto the social heavens, the more 
brilliant their genealogical tails become. 

Across the water, on the island where 
the word “snob” was invented, a note- 
worthy change has of late come over the 
attitude of the upper ten thousand. Tall 
talk is now hopelessly out of fashion. 
So completely, indeed, has the point of 


selves 
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view altered, that, like Shakesp 
rider, our neighbors at present run 
risk of tumbling over on the other s 

The pose of the day is to have no pos: 

a man asks you to dine he will prefac: 
invitation with the statement that 
will probably have “to put up with { 
food”! The owner of a chateau pa 
from basement to roof-tree with sple1 
works of art will invite a friend to 
down to his “ shanty ”; and if while t! 
you attempt to question him about 
portrait of armored ancestor 
powdered beauty, you are pretty 
to be put off with a laughing assur: 
that he has forgotten “ who the old J 
nies were ”! 

To admire a woman’s toilet to-day, 
it Callo’s most delightful flight into 1 
ideal, is to be asked not to “laugh 
one’s rags,” and to have the conversation 
changed. So general has this becor 
among the right sort that any attempt 
to faire Varticle around one’s possessi 
or to dive needlessly into the deep 
of literature or art is looked upon as a 
sure sign of the parvenu and the bor 

Would, oh, would that this fad mig 
become more popular over here! W 
who are so inclined to copy the eaprices 
in vogue in England, might do wor: 
than ape this one. It gives me, who hav 
had more than one slap at the follies o! 
English Society, a distinct satisfacti: 
to say in this connection that, with a 
its faults, it is perhaps freer from th 
stilt-walking vice than any well-defin: 
circle in this land. 

Well-born people and those holding im 
portant positions in the world are th 
simplest and least pretentious. This is 
the natural result of many causes—tra 
dition, environment, and the tranquillity 
born of assured position,—but it comes, | 
am inclined to think, from still another 
source. The first lesson which going 
about in the great world teaches the as 
pirant is that of dropping his affecta- 
tions. If he has any brains at all h 
quickly sees that posing makes those 


some 


about him smile and avoid the poser. If 


he is too dull to see this, he will in al! 
probability drop slowly down into th 
ranks of those who do not succeed, wo1 

dering the while at his own failure. 
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Life’s 


Accolade 


BY ABBY MEGUIRE ROACH 


I], there are ever so many ways 
ot living; no one ean have 
everything; whatever you do, 
u miss something and gain something.” 

Miss Branham dragged her words, as if 
ey were hardly worth saying, anyway: 
he spoke with a rising inflection, and her 
inted eyebrows emphasized an inquir- 

ng, slightly derogatory expression. “ It’s 

i choice of what you want most.” 

Want? If there’s choice at 

ll. it’s of what you ean get. Oh, I 


‘Choice? 


now you don’t like that idea,” he smiled 
ul shook his head at her, “but that’s 
It’s all law, abso 
lutely neutral: you work with it and 


the way things are. 


erow, against it and break, stay out of it 
ind atrophy.” 

‘Still, the universe is large enough 
w the individual to be an exception if 
he chooses. And the onlooker has the 
fun without the work.” 


“But the work is two-thirds of the 
fun. And you miss the best points from 
the grand stand.” 

‘You don’t think experience invariably 
necessary to realization, do you? It’s my 
observation that experience is hiero- 
glyphic; the individual has to supply the 
key; and each reads it his own way, 
the old fable of (Edipus and the Sphinx. 
Either sympathy or self-consciousness is 
mostly a matter of temperament.” 

“ But things are always different when 
they happen to you. Most people learn 
only by seeing and feeling.—Or what’s 
life for?” 


She smiled at his personalizing eager- 


ness——_a faint smile, ironical but in- 
dulgent. “Oh, life! What’s it worth, 
enyway 2?” 

“So little that surely one must get 
all there is out of it,” he smiled back, 
an entirely different kind of smile. 
Channing’s humor was of the sort that 
takes the edge from misadventure, 
softens criticism with kindliness, and 
saves the person himself from the egotism 
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of overseriousness. “ Do you know, I am 
going to call you the Princess of Nought: 
hungry at the feast for fear of poi 
son in the wine. Have you ever ”—look 
and voice shaded a_ tone deeper than 
the casual- 


a taster ?” 


“ever considered appointing 
Her eyes slipped from his. + 
really, I’m not so much afraid as 
cross !” She laughed. “ We 
about beauty and truth, as if they went 
Truth is ugly. 


poetize 
together! Beauty is a 
dream. Religion is a goad or a bait. 
Morality lies merely in authority or op- 
portunity.” She spoke without em 
phasis, with an amused drawl and ban- 
tering eye. Channing wished she would- 
n’t; she did herself injustice, he thought, 
and made him feel like one of her speci- 
mens, held at arm’s length, merely 
stimulating epigrams. “The world is a 
cheese too aged, unsavory, requiring an 
unnatural appetite. Charity is a trans- 
parent cloak for embarrassing facts. 
Ideals are writing in water. Love is a 
euphemism for convenience or selfishness ; 
and marriage,a makeshift, a compromise.” 
‘So it’s the thorn on the rose that 
pricks, eh? Oh, Nature must balance 
things. The right way to put it is that 
she always sugar-coats her pills.” 
“Optimism,” she told him, “is put- 
ting out your eyes to eall a dull day 
bright. 
of mismanagement.” 


Confess now, there’s a great deal 


“But it’s the best world we have at 
present,”—beyond a gleam of apprecia- 
tion, he refused to be diverted, for it was 
more than conversation; “and since it 
is as it is, the question is how to 
make the best of it. What’s the use 
of kicking?” 

“Ah, that’s the last straw!” 
and forgot to smile. “I sympathize with 


she said, 


the Confederates who preferred exile to 
allegiance.” 

“What a rebel it is!” 
look was wise and genial. “ Millions for 


Channing’s 
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free gifts, but for tribute never a cent. 
When you do fall in love The in- 
tonation admiring 
and wistful. 

‘Il fall in How absurd!” 
Though she laughed, her vehemence was 
recalled her to 
“Oh no; my defence is not com- 

but added, 
“ After 
illusions !” 
intimacy, 


was unintentionally 


love ¢ 


suggestive, and hastily 
guard. 

promise, avoidance,” she 
dropping to her habitual drawl. 
all, likes to 
Always so, the 
she eluded him with the reserve of merri- 


“ See.” 


kee p Somes 


one 
ou verge ot 
she fore- 
mur- 


ment or generalization. 
stalled his opening lips, = what a 
derous sunset !” 


Ile looked automatically, and instantly 


grew tense; looked overhead, behind. 
“ Jove! Ilis head lifted im an alert 
boyish way he had in emergencies. 
“Take the tiller.” he ordered, — still 


bracing it hand, while with the 
other he worked rapidly to free the fast- 
“ Now 
hold hard! 


It was: a 


with one 


ened sheet. to the left—jam her 


round It’s a race for it. 


race with the storm. Busy 


with his own work, he hardly glanced at 
the girl even with his short commands; 


and Frieda, gratified at the tacit com- 
pliment, gripped the helm till her 
knuckles whitened, and obeyed. Her 


eyes watched the grace and strength un- 
der his flannels with the same apprecia- 
tion and response that met the wind in 
her face. It was like flying, as if they 
suddenly launched a new world in 
She shook back the whipped hair 
and breathed deep and exultant. 


With 


“a more 


had 
Hat 


space, 


a final careen they swooped into 
sheltered cove, and as they ran 
alongside the dock, Channing 
hered her. 

“Bully for vou! I never would have 


much opinion of any one who couldn’t 


remem- 


take orders.” Then, mid- motion, he 
st pped and looked at her. 
But the beatman was hurrying them. 


“ Better stay here a spell, sir. You'll 
never reach camp dry.” 

“ Never mind,” 
on.” 

As they rounded the rocky ledge into 
view of the open lake, the first big drops 


said Frieda. “Come 


splashed down, and the storm rushed 
at them. Frieda leaned forward on it 
and stopped to look. “ Never mind. 


What’s a little wetting?’ Then sudden- 
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ly she flung her and sho 


up 
against the gale. 

“Great, isn’t it?” he agreed, boyis 
and though she looked amused depr 


aris 


tion of their enthusiasm, she stood 
kindled with life, fluttering in the wi 
“Afier all, on the whole, a jolly n 
world, eh?” he Her skirts b 
round him; a gust swayed her dang 
ously; he flung out a steadying a: 
Where his hand touched hers, both burn 
their 


teased. 


eyes grew conscious; they had 
moment of utter equality and sineerit 
The man’s very self leaped; all her wi 
ebbed from her, leaving a delicious wea! 
ness. Their kiss was as vital and sp 
taneous as its breath. 

It was the girl’s first knowledge 
“life’s sacred thirst.” 

When, next morning, 
Miss Branham had not appeared, Chan 
“Q) 


Bad news in her mail 


breakfast over 
ning wondered about her casually. 
didn’t vou know 4 
last night. 
to Clayton.” 
All 
cap 
the man 
aboard, 


She’s catching the early boat 


regardless, Channing grabbed his 
The gangplank was up. 
the rope had jumped 
when Channing leaped, clung 
climbed over the rail. 

He had always thought Miss Branham 
thoroughly patrician, with that hauteur, 
that faint insolence, shadowing a gra 
cious Vivacity. int 


and ran. 


with 


Now she retreated 
an arctic circle as he approached. 

“You couldn’t have mistaken!” H 
was still breathing hard. 


A movement dismissed the idea half 
impatiently. “Why did you do this‘ 
You might have respected— In any 


cease this is not the place—” 
“Yes, it is, and the time. 
not mistake, what then ?”’ 
She hesitated; then, though the sun ros 
in her face, turned away coolly. “ You 
did. Tt was just the rush of things—” 
“Oh no,” said Channing, and smiled 
with comprehension and relief. He 
would never be puzzled by her again, he 
thought. “Oh no. 


If you did 


It was that we were 


we. The rush of things that we were 
part of, if you choose. You do care. 
You’ve kept me guessing all summer, 


though I’ve often thought if something 
could just carry you out of yourself 
and would be honest— Oh, why, 
why do you fight me so?” 


you 
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SHE STOOD ALL KINDLED WITH LIFE, FLUTTERING IN THE WIND 
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The girl’s habit of mockery and indif- 
ference was not fully regained. “ And 
why, why can a man never understand 
that a girl may not want to marry?” 

Slur of the water against the side 
of the boat; throb of the engines; dis- 
connected voices from beyond their 
world. 

At last a girl’s voice uncertainly cold: 
“Don’t you think you would really better 
go now’ Am I not shamed enough?’ 
So all girlhood since Eve in the garden 
has waked to knowledge bewildered by 
sweet shame and _ reluctant longing. 
“T shall never be self-righteous or in- 
tolerant again.” 

“That you should want me to go, 
after yesterday !” 

‘Oh, for that very reason.” 

Channing leaned over the rail. 
“Couldn’t you—trust me, and risk it 
until—I can show you, until we can— 
talk things over ?”’ 

“Tf you don’t understand that—” 

“T do. I’ve tried to show you.—I’m 
so tied!” he chafed. Then that way of 
lifting his head that always touched a 
pulse in her. “ Frieda?” he asked leave. 
Again their eyes had a moment of 
equality and sincerity. “I thought yes- 
terday when we—got in the push, you 
had—caught on. It’s life. It’s not all 
of it, not nearly all we would have. But 
shouldn’t one have everything that’s in- 
tended? Do you really think it admira- 
ble to take a vow of silence till you can’t 
talk, or stand on one foot until the 
other dries up? And to miss things be- 
cause one is afraid either to live or die! 
‘The coward dies a thousand deaths,’ 
you remember; ‘the brave man dies 
but once.’ ” 

“Tt’s not that I’m afraid of pain or 
responsibility. I could sacrifice every- 
thing for a fine love, but would a fine 
love ask it?” 

“But, Frieda, can’t you see that it’s 
all like the stars and the flowers? Do 
you think I would ask you to give up 
what I couldn’t love you without? Do 
you imagine our love would take it? 
Have eighteen centuries of the Virgin 
and her Child given you no traditions of 
the purity of motherhood? Are only com- 
mon women to be mothers, then? Life is 
to give life. Life rationalizes love.” 

“That’s another thing.” She spoke 











steadily now. “Can you really thin 
kind or fair to—give life, consi 
ing . 5 

“Oh, vou don’t believe those thin: 
Why, isn’t it worth anything just to h 
the chance of yesterday? Oh, there i, 
much to say! It may be all right 
some to keep out of it, but you hav 
splendid spirit if you would just ty 
it, and one has to live the life 
comes to him: send me away now 
you maim yourself. . . . Look at it 
way, dear: We see only the surf 
of other people’s lives, not their im 
compensations; because things are you 
they are interesting, and important, a 
nice. Evil is only in misuse. Life w 
be what we make it, what we are. Doi 
you know I would be as slow as you 
cheapen it? To be happy with you | 
would first have to make you happy wit 
me.—Frieda! Look at me, won’t you? 
Let me see what you think.” 

Her face lifted slowly, eyes dizzy fro 
the running water. “Oh, I don’t know 
Can we make it like that? Can you keep 
me seeing it so?” 

Their brief engagement was whol 
somely busy with diverting superficial 
ties—clothes, ceremony, trip, the surfac 
interest of outsiders. Sheer happiness 
and excitement gave the days an impetus, 
a glamour; made the girl unwontedl) 
sweet, a most unclouded bride. 

But Mrs. Channing returned from 
their month in the Berkshires more veiled 
than ever in languor and _ superiority. 
She was conscious of people’s eyes, to 
conscious of their minds. Sentiment, 
his or hers, she protected or avoided 
with depreeatory nonchalance. All the 
threads of her thought were tangled. 
How could a public ratification and so- 
cial sanction make right the reversal of 
all her old instinct and training? With 
such confusion within no windows were 
open to spectators. 

His friends thought her too self- 
contained and sareastic. “ They’re afraid 
of you,” Channing teased, “as I used to 
be,—yvou’re so elever!” 

“Dear me! that’s too bad! I ought 
to be cleverer than that.” 

She had been warned that the first 
year determined all the rest. So, fearful 
of not beginning right, of spoiling him, 
she determinedly kept her fingers from 
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impulses toward a loosened tie or 
hirt in need of studs. When he gave 
r a brooch she considered a bad bargain 

exchanged it with a practicality and 
nkness that would have made for com- 
rt could she have done it less aggres- 
vely. She was jealous of all his old 
tentions, public and private, and the 
ay she pulled the string to make him 
ep up, or show off, first puzzled, then 
ettled, the self-respecting chap she had 
arried. A habit of sparring grew be- 
ween them in silence and the dark. He 
ad looked forward particularly to her 

ways greeting his home-coming; and 
Frieda decided it unwise to encourage 
any such expectations of dictatorship. 
Once home, he wanted to stay there and 
have her to himself ; and Frieda feared 
his growing indolent about evening 
clothes, their getting into a rut. Other 
men tired her; she was too absorbed in 
herself to be interested in other women; 
and the whole thing bored Channing so 
patently she had no pleasure, anyway, and 
was embarrassed for him. So, with subtle 
logic, she took to going alone,—which 
was still less pleasure and a delicious 
reversal of traditions. Yet if Channing 
was half an hour late to dinner, she had 
received him from the ambulance, raised 
his tombstone, and, at eighty, was sup- 
porting herself basket-weaving,—when he 
came - to be reproached because the 
southée had fallen. 

It was only moods and phases, simply 
two young folks in new and complicated 
conditions, trying to avoid the mistakes 
and absurdities they knew, and making 
their own. The mock-duel was already 
slackening with returning balance and 
adjustment, when the end of all going 
out came naturally. 

Mrs. Channing was refolding a fluffy 
blue and white something into its box, 
when a knock sounded. “ Who is it?” 
The covering- papers dropped guiltily. 
“Oh, you, dear? Come in. See what 
Clara Hardy sent me—the dear girl that 
she is! I said the other day it would 
have been nice to wait till I was quite 
ready; and she writes that every stitch 
in the cloak stands for envy and regret 
from one who waited too long. Poor 
old girl e 

“T’ve been wondering if I mightn’t 
be allowed in that contribution-box, too. 
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Could you use this?’ Channing offered 
it modestly, inquiringly, as befits one 
experienced in intruding into the fem- 
inine domain. 

a Why, yes.” Frieda took it. “ That’s 
very nice.” She never could gush. Oc- 
easion for thanks affected her like ex- 
stiffened her. All 
her life she had been fluid to love, ice 
to constraint, so that even love had to 


pectation, demand; 


he wary about implying a must. Now 
her eyes filled, but she looked hurriedly 
away to hide it. 

Channing watched her, satisfied. “ And 
vou’re not antagonistic any more? nor 
afraid ?” 

The color dropped from her very lips, 
but she turned toward, not from him. 
“Don’t make me say too much yet. It’s 
the thought! And lve been so hurried; 
hardly used to the idea of things before 
the y’re on me.” 

“And hardly on you before they’re 
ove E he said. 


It was over and Frieda slept, and 
now woke, softened and relaxed through 
all her nature. “It was worth the pain, 
dear,” she told him, “to know this 
freedom from it. I have never felt so 
sweet and light before—But sit close; 
it was so terribly lonely. I suppose death 
is like that, and life; through all the 
big experiences one goes alone.” 

Frieda had never been so pretty, so 
light-hearted, so natural, as in the next 
few months. Though that ultimate mo- 
ment on the rocks had never recurred, its 
memory vibrated still with a sweep and 
uplift. Affection and romance were al- 
chemists transmuting common things to 
gold. She reversed her old proposition— 
passion did not degrade love so much 
as love ennobled passion. There was new 
meaning in those old folk-tales wheré 
the gods visit men in servile or common- 
place disguises. Motherhood brought her 
the woman’s eestatic vision of the divin- 
ity of life, that makes a Madonna even 
of the peasant newly initiated. Men see 
life cleanly, as fact, taken for granted: 
their attitude was an enlightening para- 
dox of Frieda. But the woman must 
idealize; like Murillo’s Virgin, enter- 
ing motherhood, far above earth, soli- 
tary, in a dream-cloud of glorified 
babyhood. When Frieda lifted her little 
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one, that suction that seemed to be in 
the whole small body as well as the tiny 
clinging palms called out all her chival- 
ry: the fuzz on the little crown against 
her cheek seemed the very bloom of life. 
Yes, indeed, lite rationalized — love. 
Though with her temperamental fear of 
melodrama, she flung a glitter of jest 
over her emotions, it had the soft bright- 
ness of tears. As shyly, as imperceptibly 
as a rose, she began to blossom. 

Channing kuew her well enough to 
know how mere a trifle, even the con- 
sciousness of observation, would check 
that delicate unfoldment. And yet—she 
was so sweet, 

Suddenly she closed like a touch-me- 
not; into a quiet coldnessthat neither com- 
plained nor relented for all his effort. 

“Frieda dear I'll take everything 


from you [ ean. Get another maid.. 


Save yourself.” 

“Save myself,’ she repeated, and 
stung him. 

“Oh, this is not all of life, you will 
recall,” she reminded him, when he at- 
tempted to sympathize with her as she 
freshened for second use the little gar- 
ments hardly outgrown. 

Channing had memories himself—* To 
be happy with vou I would first have to 
make you happy with me.” 

Frieda was thrown back on her old 
nausea of sex, and its antagonism, now 
made personal as pain, and exaggerated, 
distorted, like a shadow cast by a low 
light. It was true—Love was a euphe- 
mism for convenience or self-indulgence. 
Ideals—and promises—were writing in 
water. Trust and generosity only of- 
fered opportunities to take advantage. 

When the nurse presented Channing 
to his second daughter, appending the 
optimistic, “She’s all right now, Mrs. 
Channing is,” Frieda opened her eyes 
on them both with her flitting ironic smile. 

She had always a point of wit to prick 
such bubbles of convention. 

“ Selfishness!” Clara Hardy reproached 
her. 

*“ Now, my dear, which side in love 
can cast that first stone?” 

“All the same, altruism is the ethies 
of sex.” 

“'ndoubtedly men have made it so 
for the women!—Why is it always the 
woman who must give up’—Is it fair 





that she should pay the penalty with wh 
is usually purely vicarious suffering ?” 

The physician, comprehending the u 
spoken, had delicately assured Channin, 
that when it was all over it would be ; 
over. But doubtless it had been too mu 
tor Frieda. A reaction was natural fr 
such rapid living. Her present depr 
sion was far more profound than her o 
scepticism. Life was to give life; lit 
rationalized love: but did anything ra 
tionalize life? Love, work, heaven? <A 
best stimulants or narcotics. And _ s| 
was involving others in this situatio: 
requiring so much philosophy ! Her 
strength did not come quickly. And th 
little new life was as flickering as cand 
flame. Frieda sheltered it with a pas 
sion of tenderness and apology and jea 
lous exclusion that shut Channing out 
from all opportunity with her or th 
child: until one midnight he resolutel) 
took the baby from her arms,—* You 
must sleep, Frieda.” 

Then the utmost she could concede 
was to turn without a word and lie down. 

When she woke in the dawn he was 

sitting in the big chair, its high arms 
supporting his exhausted elbows. The 
rouble in his face was more than weari- 
ness. Had she gone beyond fairness? 
Where was the generosity learned with 
self-knowledge from that moment of life 
on the rocks? He did pay part of the 
price, and he paid it cheerfully. Hard 
work was telling on his practice and 
every advantage he turned to her. With 
what good humor he met the discomforts 
her disabilities had let increase in the 
house. What sweetening salt his whole- 
someness brought to things. He said 
one could only suppose that what was 
obviously intended was right. For his 
part he could not doubt that there was 
some point to it all. And in every un- 
certainty he believed in taking the high- 
est chances. 

She had overheard him that evening 
with some man with a “tough luck” 
story. “ Nonsense!” Channing answered, 
and she had guessed that spirited lift of 
the head. “ We have to stand for what 
we do. Do your best; try not to repeat 
a mistake; and trust the rest.” He had 
the courage of life as well as its joy. 
Would she want any of the edge of that 
keen spirit dulled? She did like him, 
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mire him! Her tenderness glowed 
im as a banked fire. 

Reluctantly, mastered, she slipped 
ver to him. “Can’t you put her down 

w? How your arms must feel!” 

He looked at her tentatively. “ Feel 
retty much as Moses did, I fancy, with 
\aron and Hur supporting his arms 

le he held up the children of Israel 
id prayed,” he added, with something 
ack of the genial gleam. 

Frieda leaned over from behind—a 
familiar little imp peeping from the 
orner of her eye, a wan little imp, but 
tantalizing as ever. Something brushed 


his cheek as soft and fugitive as a butter- 


fv’s wing. “Is that the answer?” Then, 
cross the room, she laughed at his abrupt 
remembrance of his paternal handicap 
and caution. 

It was not forgiveness, she told herself, 
hut justice, and more: with no school- 
rirl sentimentality she recognized his na 
ture as higher than hers, saner, really 
sweeter-minded, braver. Even his fail- 
ings were those of strength and gener- 
osity; hers, she scorned herself, of nig- 
vardliness, morbidness. This, from a 
woman to whom masculinity had been 
tself the primary fault; to whom fine 
ness was of the feminine gender alone! 
In her devotion to this new revelation 
she would have welcomed the proof of 
martyrdom. She could repeat the past 
year at onee, she felt, with what differ- 
ent spirit! 

Then that Channing, just when slie 
was ready for unconditional surrender, 
should concede her grievances and offer 
lavish indemnity, completed the conquest 
of her loyalty; all the more for his per- 
fect guiltlessness of diplomacy. 

Frieda thought she had never known 
love until this second child wrung it 
from her inhospitality. (So it wasn’t 
purely vicarious suffering, after all?) 
Baby Clare had always been a joy; but 
her feeling for Fee (the name Clare 
distilled from Frieda to fit the mite) was 
too intense and insecure for joy. It was 
amends as well. Frieda loved her so 
it hurt, it frightened her. 

“T didn’t see how I was to be equal 
to it,” she half apologized to Clara 
Hardy. “But it doesn’t seem to make 
much difference. The first took all my 
time. A dozen couldn’t do more.” 
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Now and then as she glowed over them 
the abrupt consciousness of Channing’s 
approving eyes stiffened her like an elec 
tric shock. Nevertheless, more and more 
life and nature had their way with her. 
She had never doubted the value of the 
children; but now it was all actualized. 
Already her plans for them gave her 
a hold on the future, on a longer future 
than the individual’s. In the promise 
of evolution she saw them as an oppor 
tunity, and felt herself justified in them. 
Nor could she help enjoying this fulness 
of life, the rising tide of vitality and 
maturity as Channing guarded her back 
to vigor. Her quizzical belittling of 
feeling, her shyness of demonstration, 
were partly fear of the ridiculous: she 
had not understood the dignity of this 
softening and expansion of her nature, 
the luxury of easy tears and laughter, 
the enrichment of mere emotion. Her 
whole personality took on color and 


aroma. After all, love needed nothing 
but itself to rationalize it. And so with 
life. Everything was worth its price; 


the price was worth itself. 

After long service and vigil she stood 
knighted by the stroke of life. 

Beauty and truth were reconciled. 
Things were good enough as they are, 
even without the golden touch of Midas 
love or humor’s sweetening salt. Near- 
ness had shown her things in seale. Suf- 
fering had dignified the imperative. The 
end had justified the means. Even of the 
means,—tbe impersonal, which is the at- 
titude of science and art, is also the at- 
titude of life. Nothing of itself is com- 
mon or unclean. Evil is not inherent in 
things any more than modesty can be 
defined as clothes. An enveloping veil 
may be suggestive of vulgarity, and 
nudity may front you with “ formidable 
innocence.” In the last analysis purity 
is but clear vision. And Frieda’s old 
puzzle over the distinctions between the 
right and wrong of passion penetrated 
to this—that the right of passion lay in 
its not wronging love. 

Clara Hardy found her on the nursery 
floor, buried under toys, her hair pulled 
and tousled to a mist. 

“ Take the Morris chair, Clara. Oh no, 
it’s not too far back. It’s delightful once 


you're in. But it’s like love—for it to be 


any comfort you have to give up to og 
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ara, sinking back, dropped a photo- 
nh into Frieda’s lap. “1 came across 
t picture of Mrs. Channing, the bride; 
My dear, 
but now 


it brought me to see you. 
were handsome always, 
ire lovely !” 
“Hear! Hear! MHarry’s been talking 
vou. My husband and children think 
the most beautiful thing that ever 
Obliging of them, isn’t it? Really 
quite an incentive to keep up the 
ision. I’m not going to tell them bet- 
They might think me in a position 
know.” 
“What a cynic you were!” 
“ O—h, it was all true enough; but so 
ny other things are just as true. 
Frieda Branham may well look rather 
contemptuously on Mrs. Channing, who 
es all the things she deplored—com- 
goes with the current. But 
Mrs. Channing can afford to be equally 
superior,—she’s a deal happier and wiser 
than Miss Branham.—Do you know, I 
believe that it is of the greatest 
vains in marriage—the wider outlook. 
Each gets to see the other’s side of life; 
and then the man lets the woman into 
higger concerns than her sewing-machine 
and gas-range, out of the personal into 
general. Aren’t you glad you live in 
day of electricity and all this talk 
future of the Anglo-Saxon ?— 


mises, 


one 


the 


the 
of the 
These,” she ran on, beginning to remove 


the débris from her lap in the hope 
of rising in life herself, “are sym- 
bols and prophecies. This costume, for 
instanee, is oracular. Fee, whose sig- 
nature is in these needle-prick stains, 
will some day be a great milliner, with 
suave complimentary manner and soar- 
ing bank-account.” 

“T hope you will teach them some- 
thing useful.” 

“ We mean to.” 

“T know what I want to be,” fluted 
Baby Clare, unexpectedly. 

“Yes, dear?” 

“ A little mother, like mamma.” 

“You darling!” her godmother wept. 
And Frieda’s face shivered with emotion 
like a mirror flashed in sunlight. 

“Only I’d have a boy, too,” the child 
wished. “Couldn’t you get one, mam- 
ma, for us to play with?” 
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“mamma will after while,” 


567 


The women were glad to laugh. 
Frieda “ And 


“ May- 
perhaps 
she admitted, 


be,” answered. 
with a fine color. 

Clara’s brows lifted in 
and Frieda’s lids fell. 

Then they saw Channing in the door. 

“Did you hear that unprogressive 
daughter of yours?” Frieda asked him, 
brushing a bit of lint from his shoulder 
with a touch that was a caress. Chan- 
ning’s smile was response. had 
grown so instinctive, endearment so 
habitual, it showed now, even at times 
before others, without self-consciousness 
or bad taste. 

Clara gone, Channing himself looked 
inquiry at his wife. Their eyes met with 
the intelligence of a mutual memory—- 
the memory of just such a moment as 
had constituted their spiritual marriage 
on the rocks. Then a mist gathered 
across his. 

But Frieda illuminated. “ Oh, 
he’ll be well and beautiful and happy, 
—you'll see,—born so!—Do you remem- 
ber that day on the lake, dear (I’m not 
accusing you of softening of the brain!), 
when we got in the push, as you said, 
and you thought I had caught on? I 
had, more or less, but I couldn’t give 
up all at once. I don’t admit now that 
I couldn’t have learned otherwise, but J 
wouldn’t: I had to be carried away be- 
cause I wouldn’t let myself go. It came 
hard to learn trust and obedience; to 
understand how one saves his life by 
losing it; to know that Life is to know 
the Power, and be a part of it, and work 
with it: and that happiness depends not so 
much on things or circumstances, or even 
on work or love, as on being in tune.” 

“Now that’s strange,” Channing con- 
sidered, “that what has been teaching 
you to give up has been teaching .ae not 
to—And yet ”” he looked troubled, 
after all... Things aren’t turn- 
ing out exactly as : 

“We promised ourselves,” she smiled 
at him, too assured of him now to caleu- 
late or be on the defensive. “ Neither 
of us understood. But, dear boy, it’s all 
right. Why shouldn’t I do my work? 
And what difference does it make which 
way one lives, just so he really lives.?” 


interrogation, 


Love 


was 
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The Grass-Green Maid 


BY ALICE BROWN 
HERE was once a maid who fell in love with a man, and find- 

+ ing that he had also fallen in love with her, went straightway 
to her mother and told her about it. 

“Then, my dear,” said her mother, “let me tell you something 

which is the one thing that will be of use to you if you want him to 

keep on loving you.” 

“Tell me,” said the maid, “but do it quickly; for he is in the 
garden and I must run back to him. We are going to spend our 
lives together, and therefore I must not lose a minute.” 

The mother set down the strawberries she was hulling, and took her 
daughter by the hand. 

“Do not look out into the garden,” she said. “ Look here at me. 
There is one thing you must not tell him.” 

But the maid had twisted her head about, and was looking over her 
shoulder toward the garden. 

“ There is one thing you must not tell him,” said her mother again. 

The maid laughed. 

“T shall tell him everything,” said she. 
be quick.” 

The mother pulled her by the wrist and then by a braid of her 
hair, until she bent her head. 

“Do you want to whisper?” asked the maid. 
out loud ?” 

But the mother whispered, and then the maid laughed. 

“ Why,” said she, “that is the thing I shall tell him first of all.” 

“T forbid you to tell him,” said her mother, quite sternly, and the 
maid was alarmed, 
“Does everybody tell?” she asked. 
“ Everybody.” 
“Did you tell my father?’ 
“Yes, I told him.” 
“There, you see!” said the maid, smiling. “ Nothing happened.” 
“Oh, ves,” said her mother. “ He went away to sea.” 
“Did my aunt tell my uncle?” asked the maid. 
“Yes, I am sure she told him.” 


“But what is it?—and 


“Can’t it be said 
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THE GRASS-GREEN MAID. 


“ How are you sure?” 
“ Because he ran away and married a girl on the coast of Africa. 
She could not speak his language.” 

“ Well,” said the maid, doubtfully, “I will not tell him.” 

So her mother let go her hair, and she ran back into the garden. 
For a long time she lived in the garden, and there was moonlight 
every night, and a nightingale sang. And she was so happy that, by 
and by, one night when there were two nightingales singing and the 
moon was shining in the water, she forgot her promise and told him. 
And immediately the garden was dark and the nightingales stopped 
singing, and she heard only the man’s footsteps going away. Then 
she covered her face with her hair, and went in to her mother, weep- 
ing bitterly. 

“Have you told him?” asked her mother, looking up from the 
stocking she was knitting. 

“Yes,” sobbed the maid, “I have told him.” 

“T knew you would. Now get your spinning-wheel out and go 
to work.” 

“ But it whirs very loudly,” said the weeping maid. “I might not 


hear him coming back.” 


“You can’t hear him anyway,” said her mother, snipping a thread, 
“ because he won’t come.” 

And he never did come. The maid sat spinning for several years. 
And at first she cried day and night. But finally she cried at night 
only, and then she did not ery at all. That gave her more time from 
her spinning, and she went into the garden, where she found a man 
who immediately loved her very much. She loved him almost as 
quickly, and she left him talking about it and ran in to tell 
her mother. 

“There!” said her mother, quite pleasantly, looking up from the 
pease ‘she was shelling. “I thought something fine would happen 
when you were old enough to deserve it. Now remember, this time, 
there is one thing you must not tell him.” 

“T shall remember,” said the maid, sadly. “I shall not tell.” 

Then she went back into the garden and talked about a great many 
interesting things; but of this thing, though, curiously enough, the 
man asked her about it, she did not breathe a word. So she kept on 
living in the garden, and the moon seemed to shine all the time, just 
as it used to, and the nightingales had learned all the old songs. And 
nobody was ever so glad as the man to look and listen with her. He 
even seemed to look farther than she did, and to listen harder. But 
one night he could not look or listen at all. He only put his head 
on the maid’s shoulder and said: 

“Tam tired, and my heart is heavy.” 

Then, because he seemed to her like a very little boy, and she 
thought that was the way to lighten a little boy’s heart, she opened 
her lips and told him the thing she must not tell. The man took his 
head off her shoulder and sat up straight and strong. 
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“ Really?” he said. “ That’s very curious.” 
his watch. “I almost forgot,” said he. “I have to meet a man 
to-night.” 

So he walked away in great haste, whistling, and the maid, with 
bowed head, went in to her mother. 

“Tas he gone?” asked her mother, looking up from the shroud she 
was making. 

The maid bent her head lower and did not speak. 

“Did you tell him?” 

“ Yes, mother, I told him.” 

“Did the nightingale stop singing and the moon go into a cloud ?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Then he will not come back. Get out your spinning-wheel and 
go to work. But work slowly, if you like, for you will have to work 
all your life.” 

The maid got out her spinning-wheel and began to work, neither 
fast nor slow, but paying great heed to her thread. She could do it 
better now, because she did not ery any more, and so her sight was 
clearer. And when she had spun for several years, her thread all 
the time growing finer and finer, there came a man who knew a great 
deal about threads. He put his hand on her shoulder and said 
kindly: 

“Come with me. I have many sheep and flax-fields, and you shall 
spin all day long.” 

So the maid arose and went with him, because she thought that 
was the thing to do, if she meant to keep on spinning threads. And 
one day when she sat in his courtyard, spinning, her mother came in, 
leaning on a staff and looking older than anything that is. 

“ My eyes are failing me,” she said. “Is that the sunlight on your 
hair, or is it a crown of gold?” 

“Gold,” said the woman, forming the word with her lips. 

“My touch must be failing me. Is that silk you have on, or linen, 
very smooth and soft?” 

“ Silk,” said the woman. 

“Did he give them to you?” 

The woman nodded. 

“He must be very rich.” 

The woman nodded again. 

The mother set her lips to her daughter’s ear and whispered: 

“ Does he stay at home all day?” 

“ All day long,” said the daughter. And she sighed. 

The mother put her lips closer. 

“Tave you told him?” she whispered. 

“No, mother, I have not told him. I do not know of anything 
to tell.” 

“Speak louder,” said the mother. “ My ears must be failing me.” 

But the woman smiled at her, and went on spinning. And her 
thread grew very soft and fine. 


Then he pulled out 
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OT only because of recent scientific 
investigation, but also because of 
the 
taches to the history of the idea, may 
now consider the magnificent concep- 
n that the universe is alive. For we 
d the earliest trace of it in the first 
volutionist, the Greek Heraclitus (circa 
535—475 B.c.), whilst it recurs on the 
ast page of the last work of Her- 
ert Spencer, who has placed the doc- 
ne of evolution upon the inexpugnable 
foundation of modern science. I quote 
om the last paragraph but .one of 
is Autobiography. 


contemporary interest which 


So [incomprehensible] is it, too, with our 
No inscrutable is this 
complex consciousness which slowly 
evolved out of infantine vacuity—conscious- 
ness which, in other shapes, is manifested 
by animate beings at 
which, during the development of every crea- 
ture, makes its appearance out of what 
unconscious matter; suggesting the 
thought that consciousness in rudi- 
mentary form is omnipresent. 


own natures. less 


has 


large—consciousness 


seems 


some 


3etween these two great names—sep- 
arated by an interval of nearly two and 
a half millenia—the idea of hylozoism, 
or the universality of life, has had an 
intermittent yet ever-recurring history. 
Hylozoism has never been favored by the 


avowed metaphysicians. Matter, “the 
living garment of God,” in Goethe’s in- 
spired phrase, is to them “ brute matter,” 
which it is part of their creed to despise. 
Not only so, but they have the almost 
incredible hardihood to term those who 
believe that matter is endowed with rudi- 
mentary mind “ materialists”—as if to 
make mind universal were to deny its 
existence. However, the unredeemed 
failure of two thousand years and more, 
compared with the achievements of posi- 
tive science, has caused the metaphysi- 
cians to cease as a power that needs to 
be reckoned with. Their vilification of 
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matter—a vilification which must, on 
their own theories, be akin, could they 
see it, to blasphemy—need not be serious- 
ly regarded nowadays. Their vulgar con- 
ception of matter has been exposed by 
modern science, which, in the words of 
one of its exponents, John Tyndall, thus 


rebukes them: 


By an intellectual necessity I cross the 
boundary of the experimental evidence, and 
that matter which we, in our 
ignorance of its latent powers, and notwith- 
standing professed for its 
Creator, hitherto with oppro- 
brium, the promise and the potency of all 
terrestrial life. 


discern in 
our reverence 


hav e covered 


So much by way of briefly reviewing 
the history of the idea. In doing so, per- 
haps we have sufficiently defined it. Ily- 
lozoism, which many of the thoughtful 
minds of to-day hold as a matter of faith, 
asserts that life is universal; that though 
the life of what we call “dead” matter 
does not obviously resemble the life of 
the plant, yet that the difference between 
it and the life of the plant may perhaps 
be hardly greater than the difference be- 
tween the life of a mould and the life 
of aman. Of course no one denies now- 
adays that plants are alive, though time 
was when men thought differently, and, 
judging by their arguments, one may 
guess that metaphysicians, in their heart 
of hearts, think so still. 

But before we look at the recent posi- 
tive evidence in favor of hylozoism, or 
the logic which suggests truth, let 
us consider the causes which have led 
modern science back in this direction 
And, first of all, let us inquire whether 
there is any entity which is characteristic 
of living as distinguished from dead mat- 
ter. In other words, is there such a 
thing as “vital force”? If there be, 
hylozoism is disproved at the outset. But 
whether or not we can trace the history 
of “vitalism” or the causes which led 


its 
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to its overthrow, every reader knows per- 
fectly well that the doctrine of vital force 
has long been exploded. That mysterious 
entity called Energy, the actual nature 
of which is essentially transcendental 
and unknowable, has its field of action 
in living as in “dead” matter. If the 
supply of it be withheld from living mat- 
ter, the peculiar characteristics of such 
matter soon cease to be manifested. With- 
out food we die, food being simply a 
store of potential energy. The living 
organism can supply or create no iota 
of energy for itself. It can but trans- 
form—and as such it is a magician in- 
deed. “There is no creative energy 
whatever in the animal or vegetable or- 
ganism, but all the power which we ob- 
tain from the muscles of man and ani- 
mals, as much as that we develop by the 
combustion of wood or coal, has been pro- 
duced at the sun’s expense.” The same 
is true of nervous action resulting in 
consciousness. If you shut one eye and 
gaze at something with the other, and 
then press your finger upon the side of 
the eyeball so as to compress it without 
interfering with the path of vision, a 
blur comes over everything within three 
seconds. Your visual consciousness has 
ceased simply because the pressure of 
your finger, exercised ior only that short 
space of time, has prevented your retina 
from receiving that continuous supply of 
energy -containing blood on which its 
activity is dependent. It follows that the 
forces of organic matter are not different 
in kind from those of inorganic matter. 
“Tt is the compounding, in the organic 
world, of forces belonging equally to the 
inorganic, that constitutes the mystery 
and the miracle of vitality.” The en- 
ergies of “dead” and living matter are 
the same in kind. There is no such thing 
as vital force. 

So far, then, hylozoism has no in- 
superable objection in its path. But when 
we look at certain forms of living matter 
we find a phenomenon which constitutes 
the chief item of the objection to hylo- 
zoism, but which hylozoism alone has 
made any attempt to explain. That 
phenomenon is consciousness. The ob- 
jector may admit that “vital force” is 
a myth, and may be quite content with 
our explanation of the growth of the 
plant by the transformation of the energy 


in sunlight: but he draws us up sha 
if we dare to suggest that sunlight 
be transformed into mind. And lv 
quite right. We have not the intellec 
organ, nor any rudiment of it, as Tyn 
said, that enables us to conceive of 
causal relation between matter and mi 
The two entities are totally and irre: 
cilably different in kind. As I writ 
am perfectly aware of a number of vy 
interesting chemical and physical chan: 
which are going on in my head. So 
teresting are the problems of hum 
consciousness and unconsciousness, « 
pecially in sleep, that I hope to cd 
with them on another occasion. B 
if I could write an equation for e 
ery chemical action that is oceurring 
under my cranium at this moment, an 
though I know that by compressing n 
carotid arteries and thereby arresting 
these changes I could rapidly redu 
myself to unconsciousness, yet I cann 
conceive—nor can any one else—h, 
chemical change can result in mind. 

But it is precisely this crowning difficult: 
—a difficulty which I believe to be in th 
nature of the case forever insoluble— 
which hylozoism affords a philosophica! 
conception. An explanation we cannot 
eall it, and yet it is in part an explana 
tion. For it is indeed a path to cleare: 
vision to suggest that “ consciousness i: 
some rudimentary form is omnipresent.” 

When we talk of atoms being con- 
scious, the objector at once thinks of a 
consciousness such as his own. No one 
who is acquainted with the marvels of th: 
human brain—that acme of the material 
universe so far as we know it—would 
commit such an error as to suppose that 
unorganized atoms could rival its stu- 
pendous powers. We must approach the 
conception gradually, passing from the 
alert man of the world to the conscious- 
ness of a dull-witted yokel, a child of five, 
a new-born baby, a fish, an ameeba, a 
fungus, a crystal. At some one of these 
items you may object. But are you pre- 
pared to deny Consciousness to a fish, or 
an ameba or a fungus or a crystal? 
Realize how different must be the con- 
sciousnesses of the first item in my list 
and the last that you accept, and then, 
passing from it to the crystal, ask whether 
consciousness in some rudimentary form 
may not be omnipresent: whether there 
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eally such an essential difference be- 
en two lovers who rush into one an- 
er’s arms, and two atoms, one of hy- 
vm and one of chlorine, which rush 


ether to form hydrochloric acid. That, 


something like it, was Goethe’s way 
trying to show what we mean. 


Rut it would be doing hylozoism scant 
tice to present it for public considera- 
without attempting to face one of 
great difficulties. The fundamental 
lief of science is expressed in the law 
continuity. Hence when we find con- 
ousness evolved in matter we suggest 
iat consciousness, in rudimentary form, 
1ay perhaps be an inseparable property 
function of matter. Similarly when 
ience is asked as to the origin of life, 
seeks to avoid any solution of the law 
continuity—such a hap being un- 
iinkable to the scientific mind—and 
show how living could have 
volved from non-living matter by the 
‘tion of natural causation. This would 
suggest that life, like consciousness, is, 
in some rudimentary form, inherent in 
matter: and would practically prove the 
ease of the theory of hylozoism. sut 
to the question, “ Can you make life in 
your laboratories?” the answer is an un- 
equivocal negative. The famous experi- 
ments of Pasteur and Tyndall and others 
settled the question of spontaneous gen- 
eration some decades ago. Denying 
though we do the existence of a special 
‘vital foree,” yet we are bound to admit 
with Harvey that “ omne vivum ex ovo,” 
or with Virchow that “omnis cellula e 
cellula ”—every living thing is from a 
preexistent living thing. This dogma is 
very nearly tantamount to a denial of 
hylozoism, is it not? Here am I urging 
the view that all things live, and then 
asserting my belief in the dogma that 
every living thing must have a living 
progenitor, and _ that cannot 
manufacture life. 

But it all depends on our definition of 
life. And at once we find ourselves in 
profound difficulties. What is life? 
“The sum of the forces that resist 
death,” says one. But it is easy to see 
that that is begging the question, for 
pray what is death? Let us try another. 
“Life is self-movement,” said Thomas 
Aquinas—a simple and apparently satis- 
factory definition. But is radium alive? 


ries to 


science 
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If not, where in living matter or else- 
where are we to get a better example of 
self-movement? The Cosmos is the best 
Th 
perpetual-motion 
On the Thomist definition, the universe 
is therefore alive—which is the hylozoistie 
Plainly that definition of 
life will not serve to dispose of our view. 
Then let us take the latest and 
thinker of all. Summed up, 
Spencer’s definition of life is, 
justment of inner to 
Only unfortunately 
definition of the radium: 
and now the physicists tell us that radio- 
activity is probably a universal property 
of all matter. So that Spencer’s defini- 
tion lands us in hylozoism as completely 
as that of Aquinas. The truth is that 
you may try as long as you like, and may 
the works of thinker the 
race has produced, you will not get a 
definition of life that can withstand 
And why? Simply because 
distinction that ever been 
drawn between living and non-living mat- 
ter has now Not 
them will stand. There are no absolute 
distinetions, and therefore there can be 
no definition which the hylozoist will not 
show to support his case, Let the ob- 
jector give us a property of all living 
matter which is not found to belong to 
non-living matter, and we will forever 
hold our peace. Meanwhile we claim the 
victory. We only ask for one absolute 
distinction in kind—not in 
and we will thereupon retire into well- 
deserved obseurity. 

The vitalists are always thrown back 
upon movement as the essence of their 
definition. But modern has 
taught us that movement is everywhere. 
We knew this even before the discovery 
of radioactivity. We know that the still 
surface of the diamond covers an inces- 
sant motion of every one of its constit- 
uent atoms, to say nothing of the intra- 
atomic motion, which is the latest won- 
der of physics. We know, further, that 
there is reason—so to speak—in this 
motion. Adjustment and interplay of 
forces is universal. For the Cosmos is 
indeed a “ mighty being,” as Wordsworth 
well calls the ocean, and its parts are 
all living and mutually congruous parts 


example of self-movement. universe 


is the only machine. 
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of “one stupendous whole.” Is there 
not indeed somewhat of nobility as well 
as truth in this conception of univer- 
sal life? 

But hylozoism is not to be silenced 
even if the obvious forms of life, as 
seen in the living cells of animal and 
plant, are declared to be, though inde- 
finable, the only forms of life. M. von 
Schrién, the director of the Pathological 

Institute of the University of Naples, 
has been working for years at this ques- 
tion, and though his results are not yet 
confirmed, there is nothing in them that 
is incredible to any one whose conceptions 
were not finally fixed in adolescence. He 
believes a crystal to be an organized 
evolving being, like an animal or a plant, 
with its own biological laws. In the rock, 
indeed, he believes that there are dis- 
tinguishable “ petro-cells,” of which a 
definite nucleus can be seen by the micro- 
scope. He has taken thousands of photo- 
graphs of what he believes to be ¢rystal 
cells formed when a salt crystallizes out 
of a solution, and he even believes him- 
self to have detected the struggle for 
existence amongst such cells. According 
to him, all minerals are colonies of beings 
which live or have lived. His results 
may well be collated with those of the 
Indian physicist, Chundra Bose, who has 
detected in tin and other metals all the 
phenomena of response and fatigue and 
electrie modification which, according to 
the text-books of physiology, are charac- 
teristic of living muscle. I briefly adduce 
the work of these investigators not be- 
cause it is possible yet to accept their 
results as finally demonstrated, nor be- 
cause they are essential to my argument, 
but merely because they show what some 
scientists think about hylozoism, even 
assuming, as we are not entitled to do, 
that what we call life is essentially dif- 
ferent from other forms of activity as- 
sociated with “dead ” matter. 

For, after all, it is the supreme law 
of continuity which is the chief bulwark 
of hylozoism: nor do we need to wait 
for that manufacture of obvious life 
which, we cannot doubt, will be eventual- 
ly achieved. Alli science and all phi- 
losophy teach us to regard the Cosmos 
as a whole. All mental segregations of 







certain portions of it, all attempt; 
raise absolute barriers between diff 
manifestations of the Eternal Power 

is behind all phenomena, tend ultima: 

io fail. In our own day physics 
chemistry have ceased to exist as separ 
sciences, physical chemistry having 
sorbed them. Physiology is simply 
application of physico-chemical laws 
obviously living matter. Psychology has 
been wrested from the waste of met 
physies and has become the most preci: 
fruit of physiology—the basis of whi 
has just been stated. The “law tl 
moulds a planet rounds a tear”; and the 
supreme truth about the Cosmos is that 


it is self-consistent. “ Brute matter” 
has been rescued from the contempt 
poured upon it by metaphysics. Its seen 


ing deadness has been proved to hide t! 
most incredible activity. The great Lu- 
cretius guessed this truth, and with a 
poet’s power used the illustration of 
flock of sheep with skipping lambs, whic 
at a distance looks like a motionless 
white patch upon a green hill. So with 
the diamond or the grain of dust. Sure- 
ly Lucretius was right when he affirms 
that “ Nature is seen to do all things 
spontaneously of herself without the med 
dling of the gods”; and Bruno, when h 
declares that Matter is not “that mer 
empty capacity which philosophers hav: 
pictured her to be, but the universal! 
mother who brings forth all things as 
the fruit of her own womb.” 

Thus to suggest that the Cosmos is 
alive, and that there was no need of 
supernatural interference for the pro- 
duction of obvious life upon our planet, 
is not to deny the existence of an Eternal 
Power in which “ all things live and move 
and have their being.” It is rather to 
support that Higher Pantheism which 
Wordsworth has put into language even 
nobler than Tennyson’s: 


... a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all 

thought, 

And rolls through all things. 
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The Conquest of Canaan 
A NOVEL 
BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


CHAPTER X 
THE TRYST 

OE woke to the light of morning 
amazed and full of a strange wonder 
because he did not know what had 
mazed him. For a little while after his 
ves opened, he lay quite motionless; then 
e lifted his head slightly and shook it 
th some caution. This had come to be 
ustom, The operation assured him of 
ie worst; the room swam round him, 
d, with a faint groan, he let his head 
fall back upon the pillow. But he could 
t sleep again; pain stung its way 
through his heart as memory began to 
me back to him, not of the preceding 
ight—that was all blank,—but realiza- 
tion that the girl of whom he had dream- 
d so long was to be married. That his 
dreams had been quite hopeless was no 

balm to his hurt. 
A chime of bells sounded from a 
chureh steeple across the Square, ring- 
ng out in self-conscious goodness, sum- 
moning all the respectable and prosper- 
ous persons who maintained them to come 
and sit beneath them or be taken to task; 
and they fell so dismally upon Joe’s ear 
that he bestirred himself and rose, to the 
delight of his mongrel, who leaped upon 
him joyfully. An hour later, or there- 
about, the pair emerged from the narrow 
stairway and stood for a moment, blink- 
ing in the fair sunshine, apparently un- 
decided which way to go. The church bells 
were silent; there was no breeze; the air 
trembled a little with the deep pipings of 
the organ across the Square, and save for 
that the town was very quiet. The paths 
which crossed the Court-house yard were 
flecked with steady shadow, the strong 
young foliage of the maples not moving, 
having the air of observing the Sabbath 
with propriety. There were benches ‘here 
and there along the walks, and to one of 

Vor. CX! —No. 664—72 


these Joe crossed, and sat down. The 
mongrel, at his master’s feet, rolled on his 
back in morning ecstasy, ceased abruptly 


to roll and began to seratch his ear with 
a hind foot intently. A tiny hand 
stretched to pat his head, and the dog 
licked it appreciatively. It belonged to 
a hard-washed young lady of six, in 
starchy white frills and new pink rib- 
bons, who had run ahead of her mother, 
a belated church-goer; and the mongrel 
charmed her. 

“Will you give me this dog?” she 
asked, without any tedious formalities. 

Involuntarily, she departed before re- 
ceiving a reply. The mother, a red-faced 
matron whom Joe recognized as a sister 
of Mrs. Louden’s, consequently his step- 
aunt, swooped at the child with a rush 
and rustle of silk, and bore her on violent- 
ly to her duty. When they had gone a 
little way the matron’s voice was heard 
in sharp reproof; the child, held by the 
wrist and hurried along on tiptoe, staring 
back over one shoulder at Joe, her eyes 
wide and her mouth the shape of the 
“QO” she was ejaculating. 

The dog looked up with wistful inquiry 
at his master, who cocked an eyebrow at 
him in return, wearing much the same 
expression. The mother and child dis- 
appeared within the church doors and left 
the Square to the two. Even the hotel 
showed no signs of life, for the wise men 
were not allowed to foregather on Sun- 
days. The organ had ceased to stir the air 
and all was in quiet, yet a quiet which, 
for Louden, was not peace. He looked 
at his watch and, without intending it, 
spoke the hour aloud: “A quarter past 
eleven.” The sound of his own voice 
gave him a little shock; he rose without 
knowing why, and, as he did so, it seemed 
to him that he heard close to his ear 
another voice, a woman’s, troubled and 
insistent, but clear and sweet, saying: 
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“Remember! Across Main Street 
bridge at noon!” 

It was so distinct that he started and 
looked round. Then he laughed. “Tl 
be seeing circus parades next!” His 
laughter fled, for, louder than the ring- 
ing in his ears, unmistakably came the 
strains of a far-away brass band which 
had no existence on land or sea or in the 
waters under the earth. 

“Here!” he said to the mongrel. “ We 
need a walk, I think. Let’s you and 
me move on before the camels turn 
the corner!” 

The musie followed him to the street, 
where he turned westward toward the 
river, and presently, as he walked on, 
fanning himself with his straw hat, it 
faded and was gone. But the voice 
he had heard returned. “ Remember! 
Across Main Street bridge at noon!” it 
said again, close to his ear. 

This time he did not start. “ All right,” 
he answered, wiping his forehead; “ if 
you'll let me alone, I’ll be there.” 

At a dingy saloon corner, near the river, 
a shabby little man greeted him heartily 
and petted the mongrel. “I’m mighty 
glad you didn’t go, after all, Joe,” he 
added, with a brightening face. 

“Go where, Happy ?”’ 

Mr. Fear looked grave. “ Don’t you 
rec’lect meetin’ me last night?” 

Louden shook his head. “ No. Did I?’ 

The other’s jaw fell and his brow cor- 
rugated with self-reproach. “ Well, if 
that don’t show what a thick-head I am! 
I thought you was all right er I’d gone 
on with ye. Nobody ec’d ’a’ walked 
straighter ner talked straighter. Said 
you was goin’ to leave Canaan fer good 
an’ didn’t want nobody to know it. Said 
you was goin’ to take the ’leven-o’clock 
through train fer the West, an’ told me 
I couldn’t come to the deepo with ye. 
Said you’d had enough o’ Canaan and of 
everything. I follered ye part way to 
the deepo, but you turned an’ made a 
motion fer me to go back, an’ I done it, 
because you seemed to be in kind of 
trouble, an’ I thought ye’d ruther be by 
yerself. I didn’t see nothin’ else the mat- 
ter with ye. Well, sir, it’s one on me!” 

“Not at all,” said Joe. “I was all 
right.” 

“You was?” returned the other. “ Do 
remember, do ye?” 
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“ Almost,” Joe smiled, faintly. 

“Almost,” echoed Happy, shaking his 
head seriously. “I tell ye, Joe, ef I was 
you—” he began slowly, then paused aii! 
shook his head again. He seemed on t] 
point of delivering some advice, but ey 
dently perceiving the snobbishness o/ 
such a proceeding, or else convinced | 
his own experience of the futility of it 
he swerved to cheerfulness: 

“T hear the boys is all workin’ hard f 
the primaries. Mike says you got son 
chances you don’t know about; he swear 
you'll be the next Mayor of Canaan.” 

“Nonsense! Folly and nonsens: 
Happy! When I was a boy I used t 
think—” Joe broke off with a tired 
laugh. “Tell them not to waste their 
time! Are you going out to the Beach 
this afternoon ?” 

The little man lowered his eyes moodily. 
“T’ll be near there,” he said, seraping his 
patched shoe up and down the curbstone. 
“That feller’s in town agin.” 

“What fellow?” 

“¢ Nashville’ they call him; Ed Cory’s 
the name he give the hospital. Him 
that I soaked the night you come back to 
Canaan. He’s after Claudine to git his 
evens with me. He’s made a raise some- 
wheres, an’ plays the spender. An’ her— 
well, I reckon she’s tired waitin’ table 
at the National House; tired o’ me, too. 
I got a hint that they’re goin’ out to the 
Beach together this afternoon.” 

Joe passed his hand wearily over his 
aching forehead. “I understand,” he 
said, “and you’d better try to. Cory’s 
laying for you, of course. You say he’s 
after your wife?) He must have set about 
it pretty openly if they’re going to the 
Beach to-day, for there is always a crowd 
there on Sundays. Is it hard for you to 
see why he’s doing it? It’s because he 
wants to make you jealous. What for? 
So that you'll tackle him again. And 
why does he want that? Because he’s 
ready for you!” 

The other’s eyes suddenly became 
bloodshot, his nostrils expanding incred- 
ibly. “Ready, is he? He better be 
ready. I—” 

“That’s enough!” Joe interrupted, 
swiftly. “We'll have no talk like that. 
Til settle this for you, myself. You send 
word to Claudine that I want to see her at 
my office to-morrow morning, and you— 
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u stay away from the Beach to-day. 
ve me your word.” 

Mr. Fear’s expression softened, “ All 
ght, Joe,” he said. “I'll do whatever 
-ou tell me to. Any of us ‘ll do that; we 
ire know who’s our friend.” 

“Keep out of trouble, Happy.” Joe 
immed to go and they shook hands. 
‘Good day, and remember—keep out 

trouble!” 

When he had gone, Mr. Fear’s counte- 
ance again gloomed ominously, and, 
shaking his head, he ruminatively en- 
tered an adjacent bar through the al- 

v door. 

The Main Street bridge was an old- 
fashioned, wooden, covered one, dust-col- 
ored and very narrow, squarely framing 
the fair open country beyond; for the 
town had never crossed the river. Joe 
found the cool shadow in the bridge 
gracious to his hot brow, and through 
the slender chinks of the worn flooring 
he caught bright glimpses of running 
water. When he came out of the other 
end he felt enough refreshed to light 
a cigar. 

“Well, here I am,” he said. “ Across 
Main Street bridge—and it must be get- 
timg on toward noon!” He spoke almost 
with the aspect of diring, and immediate- 
ly stood still, listening. “‘ Remember,’ 
he ventured to repeat, again daring, 
“* Remember! Across Main Street bridge 
at noon!’” And again he listened. Then 
he chuckled faintly with relief, for the 
voice did not return. “Thank God, 
I’ve got rid of that!” he whispered. 
“ And of the circus band too!” 

A dust road turned to the right, follow- 
ing the river and shaded by big syca- 
mores on the bank; the mongrel, intense- 
ly preoceupied with this road, seampered 
away, his nose to the ground. “ Good 
enough,” said the master. “ Lead on and 
I'll come with you.” 

But he had not far to follow. The 
chase led him to a half-hollow log 
which lay on a low, grass-grown levee 
above the stream, where the dog’s in- 
terest in the pursuit became vivid; tem- 
porarily, however, for after a few minutes 
of agitated investigation, he was seized 
with indifference to the whole world; 
panted briefly; slept. Joe sat upon the 
log, which was in the shade, and smoked. 
“* Remember!’ ” He tried it once 
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more. ““Across Main Street bridge at 
noon!” Safety still; the voice came not. 
But the sound of his own repetition of 
the words brought him an eerie tremor; 
for the mist of a memory came with it; 
nothing tangible, nothing definite, but 
something very far away and shadowy, 
yet just poignant enough to give him a 
queer feeling that he was really keeping 
an appointment here. Was it with some 
water-sprite that would rise from the 
river? Was it with a dryad of the syea- 
mores? He knew too well that he might 
expect strange fancies to get hold of him 
this morning, and, as this one grew un- 
eannily stronger, he moved his head 
briskly as if to shake it off. The result 
surprised him; the fancy remained, but 
his headache and dizziness had left him. 

A breeze wandered up the river and 
touched the leaves and grass to life. 
Sparrows hopped and chirped in the 
branches, absurdly surprised; without 
doubt having concluded in the Sunday 
stillness that the world would drowse for- 
ever; and the mongrel lifted his head, 
blinked at them, hopelessly wishing they 
would alight near him, scratched his ear 
with the manner of one who has neglected 
such matters overlong; reversed his 
position; slept again. The young corn, 
deep green in the bottom-land, moved 
with a staccato flurry, and the dust ghost 
of a mad whirling-dervish sped up the 
main road to vanish at the bridge in a 
climax of lunacy. The stirring air 
brought a smell of Llossoms; the distance 
took on faint lavender hazes which blend- 
ed the outlines of the fields, lying like 
square coverlets upon the long slope of 
rising ground beyond the bottom-land, 
and empurpled the blue woodland shad- 
ows of the groves. 

For the first time, it struck Joe that it 
was a beautiful day, and it came to him 
that a beautiful day was a thing which 
nothing except death, sickness, or impris- 
onment could take from him—not even 
the ban of Canaan! Unforewarned, music 
sounded in his ears again; but he did not 
shrink from it now; this was not the cir- 
cus band he had heard as he left the 
Square, but a melody like a far-away 
serenade at night, as of “the horns of 
elf-land faintly blowing”; and he closed 
his eyes with the sweetness of it. 

“Go ahead!” he whispered. “Do that 
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all you want to. If you'll keep it up like 
this a while, Ill follow with ‘ Little 
jrown Jug, How I Love Thee’! It seems 
to pay, after all!” 

The welcome strains, however, were 
but the prelude to a harsher sound which 
interrupted and annihilated them: the 
Court - house bell clanging out twelve. 
“All right,” said Joe. “It’s noon and 
I’m ‘across Main Street bridge.’ ” 

He opened his eyes and looked about 
him whimsieally. Then he shook his 
head again. 

A lady had just emerged from the 
bridge and was coming toward him. 


It would be hard to get at Joe’s first 
impressions of her. We can find con- 
veyance for only the broadest and 
heaviest. Ancient and modern instances 
multiply the familiar case of the sleep- 
er who dreamed out a long story in 
accurate color and fine detail, a tale of 
years, in the opening and shutting of a 
door. So with Joseph, in the brief space 
of the lady’s approach. And with him, 
as with the sleeper, it must have been— 
in fact it was, later—a blur of emotion. 

At first sight of her, perhaps it was 
preeminently the shock of seeing any- 
thing so exquisite where he had expected 
to see nothing at all. For she was ex- 
quisite—horrid as have been the uses of 
the word, its best and truest belong to 
her; she was that and much more, from 
the ivory ferrule of the parasol she ecar- 
ried, to the light and slender footprint 
she left in the dust of the road. Joe 
knew at once that nothing like her had 
ever before been seen in Canaan. 

He had little knowledge of the mil- 
linery arts, and he needed none to see the 
harmony—harmony like that of the day 
he had discovered a little while ago. Her 
dress and hat and gloves and parasol 
showed a pale lavender overtint like that 
which he had seen overspreading the 
western slope. (Afterward, he discovered 
that the gloves she wore that day were 
gray, and that her hat was for the most 
part white.) The charm of fabric and 
tint belonging to what she wore was no 
shame to her, not being of primal im- 
portance beyond herself; it was but the 
expression of her daintiness and the ad- 
junct of it. She was tall, but if Joe 
could have spoken or thought of her as 
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“slender,” he would have been capable 
calling her lips “red,” in which case | 
would not have been Joe, and would hay 
been as far from the truth as her lips 
were from red, or as her supreme de! 
cateness was from mere slenderness. 

Under the summer hat her very da: 
hair swept back over her temples wit 
something near trimness in the extent { 
which it was withheld from being fluff 
It may be that this approach to trimness 
which was, after all, only a sort of 
coquetry with trimness, is the true ke) 
to the mystery of the vision of the lad) 
who appeared to Joe. Let us say that sh: 
suppressed everything that went beyond 
grace; that the hint of floridity was ab 
horrent to her. “Trim” is as clumsy as 
“slender”; she had escaped from thi 
trimness of girlhood as wholly as sh 
had gone through its coltishness. “ Ex 
quisite.” Let us go back to Joe’s own 
blurred first thought of her and be con 
tent with that! 

She was to pass him—so he thought 
—and as she drew nearer, his breath 
came faster. 

“Remember! Across Main Stree! 
bridge at noon!” 

Was this the fay of whom the voic 
had warned him? With that, there befell] 
him the mystery of last night. He did 
not remember, but it was as if he lived 
again, dimly, the highest hour of happi- 
ness in a life a thousand years ago; per 
fume and music, roses, nightingales and 
plucked harp-strings. Yes; something 
wonderful was happening to him. 

She had stopped directly in front of 
him; stopped and stood looking at him 
with her clear eyes. He did not lift his 
own to hers; he had long experience of 
the averted gaze of women; but it was 
not only that; a great shyness beset him. 
He had risen and removed his hat, trying 
(ineffectually) not to clear his throat; 
his every-day sense urging upon him that 
she was a stranger in Canaan who had 
lost her way—the preposterousness of any 
one’s losing the way in Canaan not just 
now appealing to his every-day sense. 

“Can I—can I—” he stammered, 
blushing miserably, meaning to finish 
with “direct you,” or “show you the 
way.” 

Then he looked at her again and saw 
what seemed to him the strangest sight 
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his life. The lady’s eyes had filled 
tears—filled and overfilled. 

“T’ll sit here on the log with you,” 
said. And her voice was the voice 
h he had heard saying, “ Remember! 
ss Main Street bridge at noon!” 
What!” he gasped. 

‘You don’t need to dust it!” she went 
tremulously. And even then he did 
know who she was. 


CHAPTER XI 
WHEN HALF-GODS GO 


HERE was a silence, for if the dazzled 

young man could have spoken at all, 
could have found nothing to say; 

d, perhaps, the lady would not trust 

own voice just then. His eyes had 
illen again; he was too dazed, and, 
truth, too panic-stricken, now, to look 
her, though if he had been quite 
ire that she was part of a wonderful 
ream he might have dared. She was 
seated beside him, and had handed him 
her parasol in a little way which seemed 
imply that of course he had reached 

r it, so that it was to be seen how 
ised she was to have all tiny things done 

r her, though this was not then of 

s tremulous observing. He did _ per- 
eive, however, that he was to furl the 
lainty thing; he pressed the catch, and 
let down the top timidly, as if fearing 
to break or tear it; and, as it closed, held 
near his face, he caught a very faint, 
weet, spicy emanation from it like wild 
roses and cinnamon. 

He did not know her; but his timidity 
and a strange little choke in his throat, 
the sudden fright which had seized upon 
him, were not caused by embarrassment. 
He had no thought that she was one he 
had known but could not, for the moment, 
recall; there was nothing of the awkward- 
ness of that; no, he was overpowered by 
the miracle of this meeting. And yet, 
white with marvelling, he felt it to be 
so much more touchingly a great happi- 
ness than he had ever known that at first 
it was inexpressibly sad. 

At last he heard her voice again, 
shaking a little, as she said: 

“Tam glad you remembered 

“Remembered what?” he faltered. 

“Then you don’t?” she cried. “ And 
yet you came.” 
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“ Came here, do you mean ?” 

“ Yes—now, at noon.” 

“Ah!” he half-whispered, unable to 
speak aloud. “Was it you who said 
who said,‘ Remember! Across—across—’” 

““Across Main Street bridge at noon!’ ” 
she finished for him, gently. “ Yes.” 

He took a deep breath in the wonder of 
it. “Where was it you said that?” he 
asked, slowly. “ Was it last night?’ 

“Don’t you even know that you came 
to meet me?” 

“7—came to—to meet—you!” 

She gave a little pitying ery, very near 
a sob, seeing his utter bewilderment. 

“Tt was like the strangest dream in 
the world,” she said. “ You were at the 
station when I came, last night. You 
don’t remember at all ?”’ 

His eyes downeast, his face burning 
hotly, he could only shake his head. 

“Yes,” she continued. “I thought no 
one would be there, for I had not written 
to say what train I should take, but when 
I stepped down from the platform, you 
were standing there; though you didn’t 
see me at first, not until I had called 
your name and ran to you. You said, 
‘I’ve come to meet you,’ but you said 
it queerly, I thought. And then you 
called a carriage for me; but you seemed 
so strange—you couldn’t tell how you 
knew that I was coming, and—and then 
I—I understood you weren’t yourself. 
You were very quiet, but I knew, I knew! 
So I made you get into the carriage— 
and—and—” 

She faltered to a stop, and with that, 
shame itself brought him courage; he 
turned and faced her. She had lifted her 
handkerchief to her eyes, but at his action 
she dropped it, and it was not so much 
the delicate loveliness of her face that he 
saw then as the tears upon her cheeks. 

“ Ah, poor boy!” she cried. “I knew! 
I knew!” 

“ You—you took me home?” 

“You told me where you lived,” she 
answered. “ Yes, I took you home.” 

“T don’t understand,” he stammered, 
huskily. “I don’t understand!” 

Perhaps she caught a shade of blank- 
ness in his voice or in his eyes. She lean- 
ed toward him slightly, looking at him 
with great intentness. 

“You didn’t know me last night,” she 
said. “Do you know me now?” 
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For answer he could only stare at her, 
suddenly dumfounded. He lifted an 
unsteady hand toward her appealingly. 
But the manner of the lady, as she saw 
the truth, underwent an April change. 
She drew back lightly; he was favored 
with the most delicious, low laugh he had 
ever heard, and, by some magic whisk 
which she accomplished, there was no 
sign of tears about her. 

“Ah! I’m glad you’re the same, Joe!” 
she said. “You never would or could 
pretend very well. I’m glad you’re the 
same, and I’m glad I’ve changed, though 
that isn’t why you have forgotten me. 
You’ve forgotten me because you never 
thought of me. Perhaps I should not 
have known you if you had changed a 
great deal—as I have!” 

He started, leaning back from her. 

“Ah!” she laughed. “That’s it! 
That funny little twist of the head you 
always had, like a—like a—well, you 
know I must have told you a thousand 
times that it was like a nice friendly 
puppy; so why shouldn’t I say so now? 
And your eyebrows! When you look 
like that, nobody could ever forget 
you, Joe!” 

He had risen from the log, and the 
mongrel leaped upon him uproariously, 
thinking they were to go home, belike 
to food. 

The lady laughed again. “ Don’t let 
him spoil my parasol. And I must warn 
you now: Never, never tread on my skirt! 
[’m very irritable about such things!” 

He had taken three or four uncertain 
backward steps from her. She sat be- 
fore him, radiant with laughter, the love- 
liest creature he had ever seen; but be- 
tween him and this charming vision there 
swept, through the warm, scented June 
air, a veil of snow like a driven fog, 
and, half obscured in the heart of it, 
a young girl stood, knee-deep in a drift 
piled against an old picket gate, her black 
waterproof and shabby skirt flapping in 
the blizzard like torn sails, one of her 
hands outstretched toward him, her 
startled eyes fixed on him. 

“And, oh, how like you,” said the 
lady, “ how like you and nobody else in 
the world, Joe, to have a yellow dog!” 

“ Ariel Tabor!” 

His lips formed the words without 
sound. 


“Isn’t it about time?” she said. “ 
totally strange ladies in the habit of 
scending from trains to take you hom 


Once, upon a white morning long 
the sensational progress of a cert 
youth up Main Street had stirred | 
naan, But that day was as nothing 
this. Mr. Bantry had left tempo: 
paralysis in his wake; but in the « 
of the two young people who passed s] 
ly along the street to-day it was petri! 
tion, which seemingly threatened in 
eral instances (most notably that of Mr. 
Arp) to become permanent. 

The lower portion of the street, li) 
with three and four story buildings 
brick and stone, rather grim and 
facades under the midday sun, afford 
little shade to the church-comers, who w: 
working homeward in processional lit‘ 
groups and clumps, none walking fas: 
though none with the appearance of gr 
leisure, since neither rate of progr: 
would have been esteemed befitting 
day. The growth of Canaan, steady, 
though never startling, had left almost 
all of the churches down-town, and Ma 
Street the principal avenue of commu 
cation between them and the “ residen 
section.” So, to-day, the intermittent p 
cession stretched along the new cement 
sidewalks from a little below the Squa 
to Upper Main Street, where maple: 
lined the thoroughfare and the mansio1 
of the affluent stood among pleasant law: 
and shrubberies. It was late; for this 
had been a communion Sunday, and thos: 
far in advance, who had already reache: 
the pretty and shady part of the street, 
were members of the churches whose ser\ 
ices had been shortest; though few in th: 
long parade looked as if they had bee: 
attending anything very short, and man) 
heads of families were crisp in their r 


plies to the theological questions of their 


offspring. The men imparted largely « 
gloom to the itinerant concourse, mos 
of them wearing hot, long black coats 
and having wilted their collars; the ladies 
relieving this gloom somewhat by th 
lighter tints of their garments; the spick 
and-span little girls relieving it greatly 
by their white dresses and their faces, th: 
latter bright with the hope of Sunday ice- 
cream; while the boys, experiencing some 
solace in that they were finally out where 
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erson could at least scratch himself 
had to, yet oppressed by the deco- 
ys necessities of the day, marched 
furtively planning, behind 
turbably secretive countenances, va- 
; means for the later dispersal of an 
us monotony. 
sually the conversation of this long 
g of the homeward-bound was not 
frivolous or worldly; nay, it proper- 
nelined to discussion of the sermon; 
is, praise of the sermon, with here 
there a mild “I - didn’t - like - his- 
ng” or so; and its lighter aspects 
e apt to concern the next “ Social,” or 
ous pleasant schemes for the raising 
funds to help the heathen, the quite 
rthy poor, or the church. 
his the serious and 
rade, the propriety of whose behavior 
s to-day almost disintegrated when the 
ly of the bridge walked up the street 
the soft shadow of a lacy, lavender 
rasol carried by Joseph Louden. The 
ngregation of the church the 
juare, that to which step-aunt 
d been late, was just debouching, al- 
st in mass, upon Main Street, when 
ese two went by. It is not quite the 
ruth to say that all except the children 
me to a dead halt, but it is not very 
far from it. The air was thick with 
ibdued exclamations and whisperings. 
Here is no mystery. Joe was probably 
he only person of respectable derivation 
n Canaan who had not known for weeks 
that Ariel Tabor was on her way home. 
And the news that she had arrived the 
night before had been widely dissemi- 
nated the way to church, entering 
church, in church (even so!), and coming 
mut of church. An account of her house 
in the Avenue Henri Martin, and of her 
portrait in the Salon—a mysterious 
business to many, and not lacking in 
grandeur for that!—had occupied two 
columns in the Tocsin, on a day, some 
months before, when Joe had found him- 
self inimically head-lined on the first 
page, and had dropped the paper without 
reading farther. Ariel’s name had been 
in the mouth of Canaan for a long time; 
unfortunately for Joe, however, not in 
the mouth of that Canaan which held 
converse with him. 
Joe had not known her. The women 
did know her, infallibly, at first glance; 
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was seemly 


across 


Joe’s 


on 
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even those who had quite forgotten her. 
And the women told their men. Hence 
the un-Sundaylike demeanor of the pro- 
cession, for few towns hold it more un 
seemly to stand and stare at passers-by, 
especially the Sabbath—But Ariel 
and walking with—with 


on 
Tabor returned 
Joe Louden! ... 

A low but increasing murmur could be 
heard behind the two as they proceeded. 
It ran up the street ahead of them; 
people turned to look back and paused, 
so that they had to walk round one or two 
groups. They had, also, to walk round 
Norbert Flitcroft, which was very like 
walking round a group. He was one of 
the few (he was waddling home alone) 
who did not identify Miss Tabor, and her 
His 
mouth opened and he gazed stodgily, his 
widening eyes like sun-dogs coming out 
of a fog. He did not recognize her es- 
cort; did not see him at all until they 
had passed, after which Mr. Fliteroft ex- 
perienced a few of trance; 
out of it through and 
through; felt nervously of his tie; res- 
olutely fell in behind the heeling mon- 
grel and followed, at a distance of some 
forty paces, determined to learn what 
household this wonderful visitor honored, 
and thrilling with the intention to please 
that same household with his own pres- 
ence as soon and as often as possible. 

Ariel flushed a little when she perceived 
the extent of their conspicuousness; but 
it was not the blush that Joe remembered 
had reddened the tanned skin of old; for 
her brownness had gone long ago, though 
it had not left her merely pink and white. 
This was a delicate rosiness rising from 
her cheeks to her temples as the earliest 
dawn rises. If there had been many 
words left in Joe, he would have called it 
a divine blush; it fascinated him, and 
if anything could have deepened the 
glamour about her, it would have been 
this blush. He did not understand it, 
but when he saw it he stumbled. 

Those who gaped and stared were for 
him only blurs in the background; truly, 
he saw “men as trees walking”; ang 
when it became necessary to step out to 


effect upon him was extraordinary. 


moments 


came stricken 


the curb in passing some clump of peo- 
ple, it was to him as if Ariel and he, en- 
chantedly alone, were working their way 
through underbrush in the woods. 
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He kept trying to realize that this lady 
of wonder was Ariel Tabor, but he could 
not; he could not connect the shabby 
Ariel, whom he had treated as one boy 
treats another, with this young woman of 
the world. He had always been em- 
barrassed, himself, and ashamed of her, 
when anything she did made him re- 
member that, after all, she was a girl; 
as, on the day he ran away, when she 
kissed a lock of his hair escaping from 
the bandage. With that recollection, even 
his ears grew red: it did not seem proba- 
ble that it would ever happen again! The 
next instant he heard himself calling her 
“Miss Tabor.” 

At this she seemed amused. “You 
ought to have called me that, years ago,” 
she said, “ for all you knew me!” 

“TI did know her—you, I mean!” he 
answered, “I used to know nearly every- 
thing you were going to say before you 
said it. It seems strange now—” 

“Yes,” she interrupted. “It does seem 
strange now!” 

“ Somehow,” he went on, “I doubt if 
now I’d know.” 

“Somehow,” she echoed, with fine 
gravity, “I doubt it, too.” 

Although he had so dim a perception 
of the staring and whispering which 
greeted and followed them, Ariel, of 
course, was thoroughly aware of it, 
though the only sign she gave was the 
slight blush, which very soon disap- 
peared. That people turned to look at her 
may have been not altogether a novelty: 
a girl who had learned to appear uncon- 
scious of the Continental stare, the fol- 
lowing gaze of the boulevards, the frank 
glasses of the Costanza in Rome, was not 
ill equipped to face Main Street, Canaan, 
even as it was to-day. 

Under the sycamores, before they start- 
ed, they had not talked a great deal; 
there had been long silences: almost all 
her questions concerning the period of his 
runaway absence; she appeared to know 
and to understand everything which had 
happened since his return to the town. 
He had not, in his turn, reached the point 
where he would begin to question her; 
he was too breathless in his conscious- 
ness of the marvellous present hour. She 
had told him of the death of Roger Tabor, 
the year before. “ Poor man,” she said, 
gently, “he lived to see ‘how the other 








fellows did it’ at last, and everybody | 
him. He was very happy over there.’ 

After a little while she had said that 
was growing close upon lunch-time; 
must be going back. 

“ Then—then—good-by,” he rep! 
ruefully. 

“ Why ?” 

“T’m afraid you don’t understand. |; 
wouldn’t do for you to be seen with : 
Perhaps, though, you do understa: 
Wasn’t that why you asked me to meet 
you out here beyond the bridge?” 

In answer she looked at him full and 
straight for three seconds, then thr 
hack her head and closed her eyes tig 
with laughter. Without a word she took 
the parasol from him, opened it herse|| 
placed the smooth white coral handle 
it in his hand, and lightly took his arm. 
There was no farther demur on the part 
of the young man. He did not know 
where she was going; he did not ask. 

Soon after Norbert turned to follow 
the heavenly visitor, they came to th: 
shady part of the street, where the tow: 
in summer was like a grove. Detac! 
ments from the procession had alread) 
here and there, turned in at the various 
gates. Nobody, however, appeared to hav: 
gone indoors, except for fans, armed wit! 
which immediately to return to rockers 
upon the shaded verandas. As Miss Tabor 
and Joe went by, the rocking - chairs 
stopped; the fans poised, motionless; and 
perspiring old gentlemen, wiping their 
necks, paused in arrested attitudes. 

Once Ariel smiled politely, not at Mr. 
Louden, and inclined he? head twice, 
with the result that the latter, after 
thinking for a time of how gracefully 
she did it and how pretty the top of her 
hat was, became gradually conscious of 
a meaning in her action; that she had 
bowed to some one across the street. 
He lifted his hat, about four minutes 
late, and discovered Mamie Pike and 
Eugene, upon the opposite pavement, 

walking home from church together. Joe 
changed color. 

There, just-over the way, was she who 
had been, in his first youth, the fairy 
child, the little princess playing in the 
palace yard, and always afterward his 
lady of dreams, his fair unreachable 
moon! And Joe, seeing her to-day, 
changed color; that was all! He had 
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zed Mamie in the street only a week 
fore, and she had seemed all that she 
| always seemed; to-day an incom- 
ehensible and subtle change had be- 
len her—a change so mystifying to 
n that for a moment he almost doubted 
it she was Mamie Pike. It came to 
m with a breath-taking shock that her 

e lacked a certain vivacity of mean- 
g; that its sweetness was perhaps too 
lacid; that there would have been a 
eper goodness in it had there been any 
nt of daring. Astonishing questions 
ssailed him, startled him: could it be 
ue that, after all, there might be some 
ay too much of her? Was her amber 
tir a little too—fluffy? Was something 
e matter with her dress? Everything 
he wore had always seemed so beautiful. 
Where had the exquisiteness of it gone? 
For there was surely no exquisiteness 
bout it now! It was incredible that 
ny one could so greatly alter in the few 
days elapsed since he had seen her. 

Strange matters indeed! Mamie had 
never looked prettier. 

At the sound of Ariel’s voice he 
emerged from the profundities of his 
psychie enigma with a leap. 

“She is lovelier than ever, isn’t she?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” he answered, blankly. 

“Would you still risk—” she began, 
smiling, but, apparently thinking better 
of it, changed her question: “ What is 
the name of your dog, Mr. Louden? You 
haven’t told me.” 

“Oh, he’s just a yellow dog,” he 
evaded, unskilfully. 

“ Young man!” she said, sharply. 

“Well,” he admitted, reluctantly, “I 
call him Speck for short.” ™ 

“ And what for long? I want te know 
his real name.” 

“Tt’s mighty inappropriate, because 
we’re fond of each other,” said Joe, 
“but when I picked him up he was so 
yellow, and so thin, and so creeping, and 
so seared that I christened him ‘ Re- 
spectability.’ ” 

She broke into light laughter, stopped 
short in the midst of it, and became 
grave. “Ah, you’ve grown bitter,” she 
said, gently. 

“No, no,” he protested. “I told you 
I liked him.” 

She did not answer. 


They were now opposite the Pike Man- 
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sion, and to his surprise she _ turned, 
indicating the way by a touch upon his 
sleeve, and crossed the street toward the 
gate, which Mamie and Eugene had en 
tered. Mamie, after exchanging a word 
with Eugene upon the steps, was already 
hurrying into the house. 

Ariel paused at the gate, as if waiting 
for Joe to open it. 

He cocked his head, his higher eyebrow 
rose, and the distorted smile appeared. 
“TI don’t believe we'd better stop here,” 
he said. “ The last time I tried it I was 
expunged from the face of the universe.” 

“Don’t you know?” she cried. “I’m 
staying here. Judge Pike has charge of 
all my property; he’s my trustee, or some 
thing.” Then seeing him chopfallen and 
aghast, she went on: “Of course you 
don’t know! You don’t know anything 
abeut me. You haven’t even asked!” 

“ You’re going to live here?” he gasped. 

“ Will you come to see me?” she laugh- 
ed. “ Will you come this afternoon ?” 

He grew white. “ You know I can’t,” 
he said. 

“You came here once. You risked a 
good deal then, just to see Mamie dance 
by a window. Don’t you dare a little 
for an old friend?” 

“ All right,” he gulped. “ I'll try.” 

Mr. Bantry had reached the gate and 
was holding it open, his eyes fixed upon 
Ariel, within them a rising glow. An 
impression came to Joe afterward that 
his stepbrother had looked very handsome. 

“Possibly you remember me, Miss 
Tabor?” said Eugene, in a deep and im- 
pressive voice, lifting his hat. “ We were 
neighbors, I believe, in the old days.” 

She gave him her hand in a fashion 
somewhat mannerly, favoring him with a 
bright, negligent smile. “Oh, quite,” 
she answered, turning again to Joe as 
she entered the gate. “Then I shall ex- 
pect you ?” 

“T’jl try,” said Joe. “I'll try.” 

He stumbled away; Respectability and 
he, together, interfering alarmingly with 
the comfort of Mr. Flitcroft, who had 
stopped in the middle of the pave- 
ment to stare glassily at Ariel. Eu- 
gene accompanied the latter into the 
house, and Joe, looking back, under- 
stood: Mamie had sent his stepbrother 
back to bring Ariel in—and to keep 

him from following. 
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“This afternoon!” The thought took 
his breath away and he became paler. 

The Pike brougham rolled by him, and 
Sam Warden, from the box, favored his 
old friend upon the pavement with a 
liberal display of the whites of his eyes. 
The Judge, evidently, had been detained 
after services—without doubt a meeting 
of the church officials. Mrs. Pike, blink- 
ing and frightened, sat at her husband’s 
side, agreeing feebly with the bull-bass 
which rumbled out of the open window 
of the brougham: “I want orthodox 
preaching in my church, and, by God! 
madam, I’J] have it! That fellow has 
got to go!” 

Joe took off his hat and wiped his brow. 


CHAPTER XII 


TO REMAIN ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE IS NOT 
ALWAYS A VICTORY 


AMIE, waiting just inside the door 

as Ariel and Eugene entered, gave 
the visitor a pale greeting, and, a moment 
later, hearing the wheels of the brougham 
erunch the gravel of the carriage drive, 
hurried away, down the broad hall, and 
disappeared. Ariel dropped her parasol 
upon a marble-topped table near the door, 
and, removing her gloves, drifted into a 
room at the left, where a grand piano 
found shelter beneatlf crimson plush. 
After a moment of contemplation, she 
pushed back the coverlet, and, seating 
herself upon the plush-covered piano-stool 
(to match), let her fingers run up and 
down the keyboard once and fall list- 
lessly in her lap, as she gazed with deep 
interest at three life-sized colored photo- 
graphs (in carved gilt frames) upon the 
wall she was facing: Judge Pike, Mamie, 
and Mrs. Pike with her rubies. 

“Please don’t stop playing, Miss 
Tabor,” said a voice in rich chest- 
tones, over her shoulder. She had not ob- 
served that Eugene had followed her into 
the room. 

“Very well, if you like,” she answered, 
looking up to smile absently at him. And 
she began to play a rakish little air which, 
composed by some rattlebrain at a café 
table, had lately skipped out of the 
Moulin Rouge to disport itself over 
Paris. She played it slowly, in the 
minor, with elfish pathos; while he leaned 
upon the piano, his eyes fixed upon her 








fingers, which bore few rings, none, | 
observed with an unreasonable pleasu 
upon the third finger of the left hand. 

“It’s one of those simpler Grieg thin; 
isn’t it?’ he said, sighing gently. “| 
eare for Grieg.” 

“Would you mind its being Chan 
nade?” she returned, dropping her ey 
to cloak the sin. 

“Ah no; I recognize it now,” repli: 
Eugene. “He appeals to me even mo 
than Grieg.” 

At this she glanced quickly up at him, 
but more quickly down again, and h 
stened the time emphatically, swingin: 
the little air into the major. 


“ Do you play the ‘ Pilgrim’s Chorus’ ?”’ 


She shook her head. 

“Vous name pas Wagner?” inquired 
Eugene, leaning toward her. 

“Qh yes,” she answered, bending he: 
head far over, so that her face was con 


cealed from him, except the chin, which, 


he saw with a thrill of inexplicable emo- 
tion, was trembling slightly. There wer 
some small white flowers upon her hat, 
and these shook too. 

She stopped playing abruptly, rose 
from the stool and crossed the room to 
a large mahogany chair, upholstered in 
red velvet and of hybrid construction, 
possessing both rockers and legs. She had 
moved in a way which prevented him from 
seeing her face, but he was certain of 
her agitation, and strangely glad, while 
curious, tremulous half-thoughts, edged 
with prophecy, bubbled to the surface of 
his consciousness. 

When she turned to him, he was sur- 
prised to see that she looked almost too 
happy, almost as if she had been strug- 
gling with joy, instead of pain; her 
cheeks were flushed and her eyes sparkled. 

“This chair,” she said, sinking into 
it, “makes me feel at home.” 

Naturally he could not understand. 

“ Because,” she explained, “I once 
thought I was going to live in it. It has 
been reupholstered, but I should know it 
if I met it anywhere in the world!” 

“How very odd!” exclaimed Eugene, 
staring. 

“T settled here in pioneer days,” she 
went on, tapping the arms lightly with 
her finger-tips. “It was the last dance 
I went to in Canaan.” 

“T fear the town was very provincial 
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that time,” he returned, having com- 
tely forgotten the occasion she men- 
ned, therefore wishing to .shift the 
‘ect. “I fear you may still find it so. 
ere is not much here that one is in 
:pathy with, intellectually—few people 
lly of the world.” 

“ Few people, I suppose you mean,” she 
d, softly, with a look that went deep 
ough into his eyes, “few people who 
lly understand one ?” 

Eugene had seated himself on the sill 

an open window close by. ™ There 
is been.” he answered, with the ghost of 
sigh, “no one.” 

She turned her head slightly away 
rom him, apparently occupied with a 

ose thread in her sleeve. There were 

, loose threads; it was an old habit of 

ers which she retained. “I suppose,” 
he murmured, in a voice as low as his 
had been, “ that a man of your sort might 
nd Canaan rather lonely and sad.” 

“Tt has been!” Whereupon she made 
m a laughing little bow. 

‘You are sure you complain of 
anaan ?” 

“Yes!” he exclaimed. “You don’t 
now what it is to live here—” 

“T think I do. I lived here seventeen 
vears.” 

“Oh yes,” he began to object, 
child, but—” 

“Have you any recollection,” she in- 
terrupted, “ of the day before your brother 
ran away? Of coming home for vacation 

-I think it was your first year in col- 
lege—and intervening between your 
brother and me in a snow-fight ?” 

For a moment he was genuinely per- 
plexed; then his face cleared. “ Certain- 
ly,” he said: “I found him bullying you 
and gave him a good punishing for it.” 

“Ts that all you remember?” 

“Yes,” he replied, honestly. “ Wasn’t 
that all?” 

“Quite!” she smiled, her eyes half 
closed. “ Except that I went home im- 
mediately afterward.” 

“ Naturally,” said Eugene. “ My step- 
brother wasn’t very much chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche! Ah, I should like 
to polish up my French a little. Would 
you mind my asking you to read a bit 
with me, some little thing of Daudet’s if 
you care for him, in the original? An 
hour, now and then, perhaps—” 


7 


“ 


as a 


Mamie appeared in the doorway and 
Eugene rose swiftly. “I have been try- 
ing to persuade Miss Tabor,” he explain- 
ed, with something too much of lavgh- 
ter, “to play again. You heard that little 
thing of Chaminade’s—” 

Mamie did not appear to hear him; 
she entered breathlessly, and there was no 
color in her cheeks. “ Ariel,” she ex- 
claimed, “I don’t want you to think I’m 
a tale-bearer—” 

“Oh my dear!” Ariel said, with a 
gesture of deprecation. 

“No,” Miss Pike went on, all in one 
breath, “but I’m afraid you will think 
it, because papa knows and he wants 
to see you.” 

“ What is it that he knows?” 

“That you were walking with Joseph 
Louden!” (This was as if she had 
said, “that you poisoned your moth- 
er.”) “TI didn’t tell him, but when we 
saw you with him I was troubled and 
asked Eugene what I’d better do, because 
Eugene always knows what is best.” (Mr. 
Bantry’s expression, despite this tribute, 
was not happy.) “And he advised me 
to tell mamma about it and leave it 
in her hands. But she always tells 
papa everything—” 

“Certainly; that is understood,” said 
Ariel, slowly, turning to smile at Eugene. 

“And she told him this right away,” 
Mamie finished. 

“Why shouldn’t she, if it is of the 
slightest interest to him ?”’ 

The daughter of the house exhibited 
signs of consternation. “He wants to 
see you,” she repeated, falteringly. “ He’s 
in the library.” 

Having thus discharged her errand, she 
hastened to the front door, which had 
been left open, and out to the steps, evi- 
dently with the intention of removing 
herself as soon and as far as possible 
from the vicinity of the library. 

Eugene, visibly perturbed, followed her 
to the doorway of the room, and paused. 

“Do you know the way?” he inquired, 
with a note of solemnity. 

“Where?” Ariel had not risen. 

“To the library.” 

“Of course,” she said, beaming upon 
him. “I was about to ask you if 
you wouldn’t speak to. the Judge for 
me. This is such a comfortable old 
friend, this chair.” 
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“ Speak to him for you?” repeated the 
nonplussed Eugene. 

She nodded cheerfully. “If I may 
trouble you. Tell him, certainly, I shall 
be glad to see him.” 

He threw a piteous glance after Mamie, 
who was now, as he saw through the open 
door, out upon the lawn and beyond easy 
hailing distance. When he turned again 
to look at Ariel he discovered that she 
had shifted the position of her chair 
slightly, and was gazing out of the win- 
dow with every appearance of cheerful 
meditation. She assumed so unmistaka- 
bly that he had of course gone on her 
mission that, dismayed and his soul 
quaking, he could find neither an alter- 
native nor words to explain to this 
dazzling lady that not he nor any 
other could bear such a message to 
Martin Pike. 

Eugetle went. There was nothing else 
to do; and he wished with every step 
that the distance to the portals of the 
library might have been greater. 

In whatever guise he delivered the 
summons, it was perfectly efficacious. A 
door slammed, a heavy and rapid tread 
was heard in the hall, and Ariel, without 
otherwise moving, turned her head and 
offered a brilliant smile of greeting. 

“Tt was good of you,” she said, as 
the doorway filled with red, imperial 
wrath, “to wish to have a little chat 
with me. I’m anxious, of course, to go 
over my affairs with you, and last 
night, after my journey, I was too 
tired. But now we might begin; not in 
detail, ‘of course, just yet. That will 
do for later, when I’ve learned more 
about business.” 

The great one had stopped on the 
threshold. 

“Madam,” he began, choking, “ when 
I say my library, I mean my—” 

“Oh yes,” she interrupted, with ami- 
able weariness. “I know. You mean 
you keep all the papers and books of 
the estate in there, but I think we’d 
better put them off for a few days—” 

“T’m not talking about the estate!” he 
exclaimed, violently. “What I want to 
talk to you about is being seen with 
Joseph Louden!” 

“Yes,” she nodded, brightly. “ That’s 
along the line we must take up first.” 


“Yes, it is!” He hurled his bull-bass 





at her. “You knew everything abou 
him and his standing in this community! 
I know you did, because Mrs. Pike to) 
me you asked all about him from Mami, 
after you came last night, and, see h 
don’t you—” 

“Oh, but I knew before that,” sly 
laughed. “I had a correspondent 
Canaan, one who has always taken 
great interest in Mr. Louden. I ask 
Miss Pike only to get her own point 
of view.” 

“T want to tell you, madam,” he shout 
ed, coming toward her, “ that no memb 
of my household—” 

“That’s another point we must tak 
up to-day. I’m glad you remind me o! 
it,” she said, thoughtfully, yet with s 
magically compelling an intonation tha‘ 
he stopped his shouting in the middle ot 
a word; stopped with an apoplectic splut 
ter. “There is a lovely old English lad 
whom I had come to live with me in 
Paris after grandfather died; and she i- 
to come over to me here, as soon as shi 
finishes a little farewell visit to som: 
relatives in Surrey. We must arrange to 
put the old house in order at once.” 

“You can cable her to stay where sh« 
is!” he eried. “ You'll not leave here!” 

“Ah, I know your hospitality,” she 
bowed, graciously. “But of course | 
must not tax it too far. And about Mr. 
Louden? As I said, I want to speak to 
you about him.” 

“Yes,” he intervened, harshly. “So 
do I, and I’m going to do it quick! 
You'll find—” 

Again she mysteriously baffled him. 
“He’s a dear old friend of mine, you 
know, and I have made up my mind that 
we both need his help, you and I.” 

“ What!” 

“Yes,” she continued, calmly, “in a 
business way, I mean. I know you have 
great interests in a hundred directions, 
all more important than mine; it isn’t 
fair that you should bear the whole 
burden of my affairs, and I think it will 
be best to retain Mr. Louden as my man 
of business. He could take all the cares 
of the estate off your shoulders.” 

Martin Pike spoke no word, but he 
looked at her as no one had ever looked 
at her before. She watched him with 
sudden keenness, leaning forward in her 
chair, her gaze alert but quiet, fixed on 
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dilating pupils of his eyes. He seem- 

to become dizzy, and the choleric 
irlet which had overspread his broad 
ce and big neck faded splotchily. 

Still keeping her eyes upon him, she 

nt on: “I haven’t asked him yet, and 

I don’t know whether or not he’ll con- 

nt, but I think it possible that he may 

me to see me this afternoon, and if he 
es we can propose it to him together 
nd go over things a little.” 

Judge Pike recovered his voice. “ He’ll 

t a warm welcome,” he promised, husk- 

_ “if he sets foot on my premises!” 

‘You mean you prefer I shouldn’t re- 
eive him here?” She nodded pleasant- 

“Then certainly I shall not. Such 
things are much better for offices; you 
re quite right.” 

“You'll not see him at all!” he ex- 
laimed, vehemently. 

“ Ah, Judge Pike,” she lifted her hand 
with gentle deprecation, “don’t you 
understand that we can’t quite arrange 
that? You see, Mr. Louden is even an 
lder friend of mine than you are, and 
so I must trust his advice about such 
things more than yours. Of course, if he 
too should think it better for me not to 
see him—” 

The Judge advanced toward her. “I’m 
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tired of this,” he began, in a loud 
voice. “ ?m—” 

She moved as if to rise at once, but 
he had come very close, leaning above 
her, one arm outstretched and at the 
end of it a heavy forefinger which he 
was shaking at her, so that it was difficult 
to get out of her chair without. pushing 
him away—a feat apparently impossible. 
Ariel Tabor, in rising, placed her hand 
upon his outstretched arm, quite as if 
he had offered it to assist her; he fell 
back a step in complete astonishment; 
she rose quickly, and released his arm. 

“Thank you,” she said, beamingly. 
“Tt’s quite all my fault that you’re tired. 
I’ve been thoughtless to keep you so long, 
and you have been standing, too!” She 
swept lightly and quickly to the door, 
where she paused, gathering her skirts. 
“T shall not detain you another instant! 
And if Mr. Louden comes, this afternoon, 
[ll remember. I'll not let him come in, 
but meet him at the gate instead. It will 
be perhaps pleasanter to talk over my 
proposition as we walk!” 

There was a very faint, spicy odor 
like roses and cinnamon left in the room 
where Martin Pike stood alone, staring 
whitely at the open doorway. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Fulfilment 


BY LOUISE BETTS EDWARDS 


They plighted me to you long years agone. 


5 | I: gray old Man, I am come at last! 


Come, open your door with the damps sealed fast, 
Come, show me your face, with the death-mark wan. 
Haste, feeble fingers that fail at the latch, 


In burden of years I am your match: 
Not mine the fault for the long delay— 
In thorns and tangles they hid the way.” 


“Hail, gray old Woman! I know you not; 












But draw your chair—though the hearth is cold. 
‘You were invited?—Ah, I’ve forgot; 

The brain wears dull as the blood grows old. 
There was but one whom my thought recalls, 
Whom I prayed to visit within these walls, 
When her face had bloom and my hearth had fire—” 
“T am she,” she said—“ your Heart’s Desire.” 
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The Question of Animal Reason 
BY WILLIAM /. LONG 


WO trails are open to the man who 
would settle for himself the vexed 
question of animal reasoning. The 

irst leads to the books and authorities; 

he second, to the woods and fields. Fol- 
owing the first, one finds strife and mis- 
understanding, for this question of brute 
reasoning is almost as old as philosophy; 
following the second, one finds peace at 
least, and the mystery that shrouds all 
life, and something of the reverent won- 
der and humility of those who, like 
Agassiz, look at Nature as one looks at a 
mother, with love as well as knowledge 
and without prejudice. To be quite fair, 
| in an article of this kind, one must fol- 
|low both trails. But first it is necessary 
to clear away the underbrush. 

If we could define reason sharply and 
draw a line about it, then our problem 
would be a simple one, for we could tell 
by exact measurement whether or not an 
animal had entered our circle. 

Unfortunately for our definition, no such 
line can be drawn. I open my eyes in the 
morning and a robin is singing. At first 
there are the sensations-of light and color 
and melody and the simple gladness of 
being alive—the heart’s response to the 
robin’s song. That first moment is like 
a little child’s whole life. Then vaguely, 
dreamily at first, the thoughts come and 
go; out of the shadow into the light of 
full consciousness, vanishing, appearing, 
vanishing again into pure sense-im- 
pression. And spite of our learned talk 
in the psychologies, it would be a very 
wise man—and he has not yet appeared 
—who would draw the line and say: 
“This is thought, and that is no thought. 
This belongs to man alone, and that to 
the man and the robin.” 

For thought, if we are to describe it 
picturesquely at all, is like a_ river, 
beginning in unseen springs and van- 
ishing into an unfathomed ocean; and 
between its source and end it over- 
flows all its banks. Our deepest wis- 


dom is not logical; genius and intu 

tion have no psychology; and the firs: 
thought of a little child, who lives wit 

the animals mostly in a world of sens 

impression, is strangely like the last wor 

of the sages. If the subconscious self | 
indeed a subtle and mysterious manifest: 
tion of mind on its highest levels, then 
are we not removed far away but brought 
nearer to the animal mind, which seems 
at times to have knowledge outside th 
realm of senses, which receives warnings 
and premonitions of danger, and whic! 
communicates with its fellows by silent, 
telepathic impulses. 

Most of our difficulty in the past has 
been due to the fact that, like the theolo 
gians, we have drawn lines of distinction 
where none have any right to exist. We 
have gone on the general supposition 
that reason guides man and _ instinct 
guides the animal, and that between the 
two a sharp line is drawn. Probably 
no such line exists between instinct and 
reason; and what separates man from the 
animals is not a line, but a million years 
of development. As Quinet observes, 
“Between man and the brutes there in- 
tervenes all history.” 

That we should have fallen into this 
error is small wonder. It was the 
scientists who first misled us. It was 
the great Cuvier’s mistake to announce 
the opposition between instinct and 
reason, and to declare in proof that 
“the mental powers of any animal 
stand in inverse ratio to his instincts.” 
One needs only to consider the wolf 
and the beaver, strong in instinct, won- 
derfully intelligent, to see the short- 
sightedness of the proof. A score of 
times its falsity has been demonstrated ; 
but nevertheless we still go on defining 
instinct in contrast to reason, as if they 
excluded each other, instead of being 
wrapped up together in the same cra- 
nium. Spencer seems to take the opposite 
end of the same error, for he tells us 
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chology, I1., 433 ff.), with his usual 
complacency, that we have fallen 

m grace in becoming rational. Rea- 

is a “negative entity,” a failure of 
animal principles, which tend to 

w less and less sure till brute instinct 

nses into human reason. Naturally he 

ls to explain why brute instinct is 
strong as ever; and why reason, in- 
| of falling continually into the gulf, 
ording to his first principle of syn- 
tie philosophy, is still busily climbing 
irs to the Infinite. 

Definitions, then, are the first brier- 

own underbrush to be cleared away. 
One of our great college presidents, if I 

ember rightly, in his book on psy- 
logy, which was our text-book for 
ny years, defined man as the rational 
nimal; but his wife timidly suggested 
at the definition might be improved by 
ving that man is an animal capable 
being rational. The dictionaries still 
fine reason as “the faculty in man 
vhich distinguishes him from the ani- 
als”: and to those who argue, like 
Quatrefages, that “the difference be- 
tween man and brute is not in the reason 
but in the moral and spiritual faculties,” 
t must be answered: first, that brutes un- 
doubtedly possess some rudimentary 
moral sense, and second, that the moral 
and spiritual faculties of man are only 
his reason on the high places, facing the 
ultimate and the absolute, crying out 
with Job, “Oh that I knew where I 
might find Him; that I might come even 
to His seat, .. . where the upright might 
reason with Him,” or listening in the 
silence for the faint echo of Isaiah’s 
answer: “ Come now, saith the Lord, and 
let us reason together.” 

Of course, if we hold to the definition 
that reason is the faculty which sepa- 
rates us from the animal, no argument for 
brute reasoning is possible. So far as 
vision goes—which is all that concerns 
science for the present—that definition 
separates man also from children who 
die in infancy. 

If, on the other hand, we are bound by 
Locke’s four degrees of reason, in his 
Human Understanding, or by Kant’s 
definition, in the Critique of Pure Rea- 
son, of “the faculty by which is deter- 
mined the conditions of knowledge a 
priori,” or get mixed up in the modern 
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psychological definitions, then again is 
argument impossible for brute reasoning. 
Even a Harvard sophomore doubts his 
own ability to think after a sufficient 
course in Professor J ames’s Principle s 
supplemented by Wundt’s Physiologische 
Psychologie. Any such faculty is a very 
late and rare development of mind, which 
must leave not only animals but children 
and the great majority of uncivilized 
races entirely out of the argument. 

Last autumn I watched a young bull 
moose for several hours feeding in 
Grassy Pond, near Katahdin. A motion 
in the woods across the pond caught my 
eye, and presently the bull also noticed 
it. An animal appeared, vaguely at first, 
then more and more clearly, till I made 
out another moose; but whether male or 
female it was impossible even with the 
help of my field-glasses to say; and still 
the bull stood motionless watching. Soon 
a little moose, a calf undoubtedly, ap- 
peared beside the second, and instantly 
the big bull started around the pond to 
join them. 

Now in the bull’s head, as in my own, 
a certain process was going on as we 
watched. The first motion was not that 
of the wind, but suggested life as the 
cause of it; and in both our heads there 
were some general ideas, however dim, of 
motion and wind and life and causation. 
Still we watched, for if the cause was a 
moose, instead of a deer or caribou, the 
bull had some personal interest; if it 
was a cow, he wanted to join her; if it 
was a young bull like himself, he wanted 
to fight; and if it was a savage old bull, 
he wanted to keep prudently to his own 
side of the pond, which was quite near 
enough for safety. Here surely were 
more general ideas or conceptions (which 
have been denied to animals by some of 
our psychologists)—the conception of 
animal in general as distinct from plant, 
the conception of species, and the con- 
ceptions of sex and individual. Then the 
calf appeared, and though the distance 
was too great to see whether or not the 
larger animal had antlers, we both formed 
a judgment from the fact that calves do 
not run with bulls but follow only the 
mothers. My judgment. was predicated 
in the sentence, “ This is a cow moose.” 
The bull’s judgment was expressed by 
running around to join his mate. 
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Here was a judgment, an act of reason 
in its simplest form. No sense or in- 
stinct could have served to tell the sex 
of the animal at that distance, but from 
the circumstance of the calf the bull 
drew his own conclusion. So with every 
other intelligent creature of the wilder- 
ness. The animal finds himself frequent- 
ly in cireumstances where the mechanism 
of reflex action and his habitual or in- 
stinective ways are entirely inadequate, 
and then any candid observer must see a 
new faculty come into play; and this 
faculty, judging by the resultant action 
—which is the only possible way we have 
of judging what goes on in the animal’s 
head—is of the same kind, though it may 
differ enormously in degree, as_ that 
which we find in ourselves. Any process 
of reflection, whether by symbols (lan- 
guage) or by successive mental pictures, 
out of which comes a new consciousness 
or conception of things that is true or 
logical in view of the circumstances, is 
an act of reason—no matter what head 
-houses the process. It is not necessary, 
as Mill and Mivart maintain, that the 
conclusion should be asserted as true in 
crder to form a true judgment. The fox 
that sees a wounded companion in a trap 
and passes silently by on the other side 
asserts a judgment as positively as the 
priest who did the same thing with proba- 
bly a few pious observations; and the 
coon that comes to a ery of distress, and 
that dies to save a companion from the 
dogs, may act on impulse indeed, as we 
often do ourselves, but the impulse itself 
asserts a previous judgment which only 
the Samaritan can understand. There 
is no warrant either in Nature or reason 
for making distinctions where none ex- 
ist, and saying: this in animals is in- 
stinct, and this same thing in man is 
reason, “God is the intellect of brutes,” 
says one great writer, revamping a prov- 
erb as old as the Aryan race; and says 
another: “Instinct knows not that it 
knows; intelligence knows that it is igno- 
rant.” That may or may not be true. It 
leads, however, to another important con- 
sideration, and with it we must return to 
our moose. 

Had I been psychologically inclined at 
the time, I might have analyzed that 
mental process in myself by which I 
reached a judgment, recognizing and 


naming the successive stages of attenti 
association of ideas, disjunction, reas 
ciation, and reconstituted conscious: 
and then declared: thi: is a judgment, 
which would, of course, have been a \ 
different kind of judgment from the firs: 
which merely declared: this is a c 
moose. The difference between the 
constituted the whole basis of the « 
tention between Sir William Hamilton, 
who defined a judgment to cover the firs 
mental process I have mentioned, a: 
John Stuart Mill, who insisted on 
second. Mill would say: “ Did the mo 
affirm his judgment [I think he did, m 
emphatically],—that is, did he say, t/ 
is a@ moose, with the conception of is as 
symbolic of the existence of a thing’ 
And did he understand the thingnes 
of the thing, and recognize his judy 
ment as true, with an abstract conce| 
tion of truth?” 

Here is a chance for endless disput: 
and hair-splitting, which need not co1 
cern us greatly. Whether or not the bu!! 
was capable of the second kind of judg 
ment is open to argument. In a word, 
judging by his actions, the animal un 
doubtedly reasons; but does he reaso1 
that he reasons?—that is the question. 
Some of our psychologists declare that 
he does not. Perhaps they are right; 
but I am not sure. Neither are they, 
for they do not know; and their occa- 
sional intolerance is, as Kant pointed 
out, a sure indication that they still have 
doubts of their own convictions. 

As I write, a dog over the way attracts 
my attention. My neighbor has top- 
dressed the lawn there, creating a hor- 
rible stench, a rank offence that smells 
to heaven. But the dog, whose nose is 
a thousand times more sensitive than 
mine, finds the most malodorous spot and 
lies down and rolls in it in an eestasy 
of delight. My poor nose is undoubtedly 
at fault in preferring toilet-water and 
scented soap, like the ear of a man who 
finds Wagner noisy and rejoices in a 
tune that he can whistle. “ When the 
morning stars sang together and the sons 
of God shouted for joy,” represents mere- 
ly a more sensitive ear-drum than ours. 
When alone in the big woods I can al- 
ways hear low melodies —subtle, en- 
trancing, tantalizing things that seem at 
first to be all in my own head, and that 
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ldom traceable to their true source 
lmost imperceptible vibrations of dry 
ls of wood, resonant as violins, and 
the shrilling of a hundred eolian 
ys thrummed delicately by the wind’s 
vers. Nine persons out of ten to 
I indicate the phenomenon de- 
it is nonsense; the tenth hears it 
silent. It may be that with a 
organization, like the dog’s nose or 
exquisite nerve-membranes of certain 
ets, our world would be full of music 
entrancing odors, instead of smells 
noises; and that with a finer soul 
ch of our progress, of which we now 
ist as lifting us above the animal, 
uld seem like an aimless bustle about 
terial and useless things, or like a 
ruggle of savages crazy with lust of 
er, which they know not how to use, 
| with self-interest, which they know 
how to subjugate. 
So also, while I am puzzling out my 
syehclogical consciousness with doubt 
| hesitation, the whole process may be 
ar and luminous as daylight to the 
se without analysis. I have seen so 
uch of animals in the wilderness, and 
have been puzzled so many times to ac- 
vuunt for their actions, that I am shy 
bout making hasty generalizations. It 
s generally claimed by psychologists that 
the animal never attains to self-conscious- 
ness and personality. That may indeed 
be true; but, on the other hand, the 
nimal does attain an individuality which 
makes him different from all others of 
the same species, and I do not quite 
know where to draw the line showing 
where individuality ends and personality 
begins. I have watched a hound dream- 
ing, yelping in his sleep as he chased a 
fox over the shadowy hills of dreamland. 
And I have been puzzled to know what 
he thought of himself when he woke up 
n the quiet kitchen and acted as if 
ashamed for making such a row in his 
dreams. At any event, the reasonable 
difference between the moose and me 
seemed to be the difference between one 
who puts his foot on the bottom of the 
stairs without the impulse to climb, and 
the one who, aided by some inner power, 
starts at the same place and mounts 
laboriously to the top—a suggestive if 
not a convincing conclusion. 
For a step or two, at least, the animal 
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seems to follow me. Lubbock’s experi- 
ments with ants and Hubert’s with bees 
have shown conclusively that even in- 


sects adapt means to an end in a way 


utterly beyond the scope of mere in- 
stinct. With animals and birds the field 
is much wider and the evidence more 
overwhelming. One need only to read 
the enormous number of unusual animal 
incidents recorded by Wallace, Darwin, 
Romanes, Haeckel, and the French 
scientists, especially Broca and Milne- 
Edwards, to have his mind opened anew 
and without prejudice to the question ot 
animal reason, and to see the absurdity 
of the Cartesian theory of automatic 
mechanism. Savages, as well as monkeys, 
go behind a looking-glass to find the 
cause of the phenomenon. A dog tan- 
gled up in his chain pulls and tugs im- 
potently; a coon or a monkey in the same 
circumstance will often go back to in- 
vestigate and clear the tangle and untie 
the knots. ‘The chimpanzee builds a 
platform on which to sleep; all the other 
tribes of monke ys, with one exception, 
have not enough instinct or reason to do 
the thing. Otters break their young 
from the strong weasel instinct to hunt, 
and take them fishing instead. Ospreys 
do the same thing for their nestlings. 
Birds change the style of their archi- 
tecture to meet new conditions. The 
orioles have several times been known 
to fasten twigs together to make a better 
foundation for their nests. I have five 
authentic instances of a woodeock set- 
ting a broken leg in a clay east. Old 
birds choose and build better than young, 
showing some capacity for improvement ; 
and all birds and animals can be taught 
a multitude of things that their ancestors 
never knew. If we could place one of 
these educated animals beside a child 
that by some fatality had been left ut- 
terly uneducated, without language or 
social restrictions, and with only his in- 
stincts to guide him, we would have an 
object-lesson that would make all fur- 
ther argument unnecessary. As Darwin 
says, after recording a large number of 
reasonable animal actions, “Any one 
who is not convinced by such facts 
as these, and by what he may observe 
with his own dogs, that animals rea- 
son, would not be convineed by any- 
thing I could add.” 
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So far we have hardly entered either 
of the trails that opened before us, but 
have, simply been hacking at the under- 
brush that catches our feet and blinds 
our view. We have gone far enough, 
however, to understand a little better 
the contention of the scientists; and, of 
these, two may be taken as typical of all 
the rest. Darwin’s Descent of Man is 
an effort to establish the fact that all 
of man’s faculties without exception are 
evolved by gradual process from the 
faculties of the animals; and of reason 
“Of all the faculties of the 
human mind... . reason stands at the 
summit. Only a few persons now dispute 
the fact that animals possess some power 
of reasoning. Animals may constantly 
be seen to pause, deliberate, and resolve. 
It is a significant fact that the more the 
habits of any particular animal are 
studied by a naturalist, the more he at- 
tributes to reason and the less to un- 
learned instincts.” This is the substance 
of all his teaching on the subject; and 
we need not quote his many instances, 
nor go into the question of the origin 
of the reasoning faculty in animals, 
which, he says, “ is as hopeless an inquiry 
as how life itself originated ”; nor con- 
sider his reverent pause at the thought 
of God, with which this and every honest 
inquiry must end 

St. George Mivart, in a careful and 
honest analysis of Darwin’s work, first 
separates the faculties of the mind into 
the “indeliberate ” qualities, such as in- 
stinect, reflex action, sense - perception, 
emotion (with emotional language), auto- 
matic memory, ete., which belong to 
both man and animals, and the “ de- 
liberate ” qualities, such as self-conscious- 
ness, reason, will, rational speech, intel- 
ligent memory, ete., which belong to man 
alone. These two sets of faculties are 
absolutely distinct and separate, and 
Mivart maintains that all which Darwin 
ascribes to reason in animals may be 
explained by the indeliberate or unrea- 
soning faculties. It need hardly be 
pointed out here that the weakness of 
the argument lies in the fact that be- 
tween these two sets of faculties lies, 
not a line, but a border-land, in which 
inevitably the different faculties must 
meet and mingle. 

A host of other able 


he says: 


scientists have 


entered the same field. Huxley’s 
known view that mental faculties in ; 
and animals are dependent on phys 
organization, and that since the ors 
izations are similar, so also are the fa 
ties, was first declared by Cabanis in 154 
(Rapport du Physique et du Moral 

UV’ Homme), in which he tried to sg! 
the unity of physical life and mind. 
which is the basis also of Spencer’s « 
tention. It is astonishing how this vi: 
has excluded all larger considerations 
from strict biologists. Bain (Mind a 
Body) regards all thought as depend 
solely on physical conditions. Maudsle: 
(Philosophy of Mind) holds that the 
whole intellectual life of man depends « 
the physical workings of the brain: the 
difference between men and animals 
therefore must be determined anatom- 
ically. Bastian (Brain as an Organ of 
Mind) holds substantially the same opin- 
ion. Haeckel (History of Creatio 
translation, and Entstehung d. Mens: 
engeschlechtes) regards the brain and 
associated ganglia as the organ of the 
psychical life, and shows that everything 
in man, as in the lower animals, is to b 
explained by purely physiological evolu- 
tion. “The mental powers of the hu- 
man race have developed step by step 
from the mind of the lower vertebrates.” 
Broea, in a brilliant essay on the intel- 
lectual life of animals and men, before 
the Anthropological Society of Paris, 
holds that man has no claim whatever 
to any specific or distinctive intellectual 
life. Quatrefages (L’Espéce Humaine) 
more mildly claims a difference in de- 
gree, not in kind, between the intel- 
lectual faculties of man and brute, and 
thinks the difference lies in moral and 
spiritual considerations; but Milne- 
Edwards (Comparative Anatomy, not 
translated) sweeps even this away by 
showing that animals possess a rudi- 
mentary moral sense. 

A seore of other writers might be men- 
tioned; but these are enough to show 
that, from the biological standpoint, the 
possession of reasoning faculties by the 
brutes would seem to be an inevitable 
conclusion from their organization. In 
my ignorance, which is somewhat tem- 
pered by faith as well as knowledge, I 
do not go to the extreme of this school 
of biologists. Huxley claimed that “if 
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in were transported in a barrel of 

to the sun, he would inevitably be 
sed with the monkeys ”; a conclusion 
ch. as De Pressensé points out, might 

d follow if naturalists in the sun 

at the same superficial point of 
lopment as our own,—our ornithol- 

ts. for instance, who regard iden- 

tion of species as the essential 
ng, or our biologists who take Carl 
et’s position that anatomical consider- 
ms alone carry weight, and that the 
| is a small matter. While there is 
loubtedly an intimate relation between 
nd and body, there is certainly no 
ntity, either in animals or men. 
ther instinet nor intelligence can 

be reduced to sensation, for there 
something in them which is ultimately 
ependent of matter, and which, there- 

anatomy can never reach. How a 
inge in the cortical layers of the brain 

comes thought or consciousness is a 

stery as profound as the mystery of 
and death. As far as we can see 

| understand, instinct and reason are 
of matter, any more than electricity 
of the wires over which it runs. Both 
primordial things, born of the intel- 
gent Something which is above matter, 
nd which loves to reflect itself in even 
dull places of earth. More than 
this, instinct is not the animal, and 
ason is not the man. With man’s rea- 

n are his will and emotions—love, fear, 

surage, generosity,—none of these sep- 
irate and distinct entities, but all com- 
bined together to make the man. With 
the animal’s instinct are other things 
that we must econsider—something which 
looks like will, and emotions of love, fear, 

ourage, and self-denial, which are un- 
deniably like those in our own hearts, 
however much they differ in degree. 
Since we share so much in common of 
the physical and emotional life, it is 
hardly more than to be expected that 
the animal himself, apart from his in- 
stinet, should share something of our 
rational faculties. 

In the past this conclusion would un- 
doubtedly have been deemed “ perversive 
to faith and morals”; but at the present 
time, with our better knowledge of ani- 
mals and men, the tendency is the other 
way. For myself I have long been puz- 
zled to know why men generally have 


been so unwilling to admit the possibility 
of brute reasoning,—unless, indeed, it 
were doubt of their own; or a matter 
of a bad conscience, which sought some 
excuse, however small, for hunting and 
killing the animals so industriously from 
the face of our common earth. Those 
who are still disturbed may be comforted 
by Sydney Smith’s reflection: “I econ- 
fess,” he said (I quote from memory), 
“TI feel so at ease about the superiority 
of mankind; I have such marked con- 
tempt for the understanding of every 
baboon I have ever met; I feel so sure 
that the monkeys will never rival us in 
poetry and music,—that I see no reason 
why justice should not be done to what- 
ever fragments of soul and tatters of 
understanding they may really possess.” 

Against this contention of the biol- 
ogists, which makes animal reasoning al- 
most a necessity in view of their organ- 
ization, a score of thinkers, each an 
authority in his own field, assert a con- 
trary opinion. They are right, too; but 
this does not prove that the others are 
altogether wrong, and it is needless for 
us to go farther into the controversy. 
Joly, in his L’Homme et l’Animal, has 
the best summary from the scientific 
standpoint; and from a purely literary 
side it is interesting to note that Balzac’s 
whole idea of the Comédie Humaine 
originated, in a comparison of animals 
and men, following a long controversy 
on the subject we are considering be- 
tween Cuvier on the one hand and Saint- 
Hilaire on the other. Truth often has 
contrary aspects, as a sail on the sea 
appears white or black according to our 
different positions. It is certain that the 
biologist, who grubs in the cellar of life, 
will find himself in opposition to the 
theologian, often more scientific in spirit, 
who rummages the attic with its mem- 
ories of the past, fragrant as lavender, 
and its package of old love-letters, and 
its wide outlook over the sunny land- 
scape. What is strange is, that they so 
seldom realize that they are both in- 
vestigating opposite ends of the same 
eternal mystery. 

On the second trail, which leads di- 
rect to nature, one leaves all this con- 
flict behind him. And he will do well 
for the moment to leave also all the 
impedimenta gathered from books of 
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animal lore on the one hand and from 
superficial classification of skin and bones 
on the other. De Pressensé, disturbed 
by the two extremes of mechanical bi- 
ologists and enthusiastic nature students, 
declares: “ We are tempted to apply to- 
day to the animal what Pascal said in 
reference to man: If men humble thee, 
I lift thee up; if they uplift thee, I 
humble.” He is particularly troubled 
by the records of animal intelligence, 
thinking the modern observers must ro- 
mance about animals much as Rousseau 
did about savages. And then comes 
Biichner, who gathers together the re- 
sults of recent experiments with bees, 
ants, birds, and animals, and in a scien- 
tific spirit makes out a case for the ani- 
mal much more astounding and revolu- 
tionary than the most daring of modern 
nature-writers has ventured to suggest. 
Mivart, who is certain that animals do 
not reason, wishes that a book were 
written on the stupidity of brutes, to 
balance the records of intelligence by 
other observers; and a recent classifier 
of our natural history longs to write a 
volume on “the meanness of animals to 
one another” as he has seen them in 
captivity, in order to offset the records 
of other men of a different mind. 

Even so. A man sees what he goes 
forth for to see; and what he sees is 
invariably a reflection of himself in 
Nature’s looking-glass. The butcher sees 
mutton, and the prophet the ways of 
God, in the same flock of sheep; and 
both are right. Savages, whose reason- 
ing powers are not highly developed, in- 
variably consider the animals as rea- 
soning like themselves, and they are 
undoubtedly nearer to the truth than the 
biologist or psychologist. The point is 
this, that it is better to leave the books 
at home, and consult your dog first and 
the authorities afterward; and _ bevter 
still to leave your dog at home and watch 
the wild birds and animals with open 
eyes and with open heart. Philip’s pro- 
found suggestion to “come and see” is 
the best argument in the world of nature 
as in the realm of grace. For, spite of 
a thousand bird-books, we know almost 
nothing of the sparrow that goes deeper 
than his skin; and few even of the au- 
thorities have ever watched and studied 
any single wild animal till they under- 
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stood him, but have been content 
theories or experimentation or ge 
classifications. It took me twenty y 

of watching and questioning befor 
found out why a beaver and an ot 
quarrel when they meet each other, ; 
when I found out the reason it was 
anatomical, nor is it recorded in 
natural histories. A house-sparrow 

I watched for an idle moment, one « 
while a train waited on a siding, did 
thing in the eyes of half a earful of wit 
nesses that surpassed anything I h: 
ever seen recorded in the _ bird-boo! 
So with other birds and animals. © 
needs only to study them honestly a 
sympathetically to reach his own co) 
clusion. If happily you are a boy, a pet 
coon or a crow will settle the question; 
if a sportsman, the first good fox run over 
the snow will clear up any lingeri: 
doubts; and if you belong to the race 
nature-lovers, the love itself will light the 
way better than Wundt’s psychology. 

One thing, by way of suggestion, 
siould be mentioned here. In forming 
a judgment of animal reasoning it is 
well to remember that we have but on 
psychology. The general idea seems to 
be that we should seek a special psy- 
chology, distinct from our own, in order 
to understand the animals. Nothing 
could be more erroneous or misleading. 
So far as we can see, the laws of mind 
are as constant as the laws of physics 
and chemistry, which apply equally well 
to the oil-wells and to the light from 
Arcturus and the Pleiades. We know a 
little, a very little, of our own psychology, 
and that is the only measure we possess 
to lay upon the life of any creature. All 
thought except my own is strange to me; 
I am never sure of it, but can only infer 
and then estimate it from the actions 
of the animal under _ observation. 
Whether the animal be a man or a bear, 
I am under the same necessity to watch 
his actions, and then infer his mental 
process from what goes on in my own 
head under similar circumstances. To 
one who judges animals in this rational 
way there is no doubt of their reasoning. 
The only problem lies in the quality and 
amount of that reason, and in the origin 
and cause of that whole process of his- 
tory which stretches like a wide sea be- 
tween us and the animal kingdom. 
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Article 


Seven 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


EBECCA MARY measured them. 
R Against the wood-shed wall, with 
chalk,—it was not altogether an 

:y thing to do. The result startled her. 
With rather unsteady little fingers she 

easured from chalk-mark to floor again, 

make sure it was as bad as that. It 

s even a little worse. 

“ Oh,” sighed Rebecca Mary, “to think 
they belong to me—to think they’re 

tched on!” She gazed down at them 

th scorn and was ashamed of them. 
She tried to conceal their length with her 
brief skirts; but when she straightened 
up, there they were again, as long as ever. 
She sat down suddenly on the shed floor 
and drew them up underneath her. That 
was temporarily a relief. 

“Tf I sit here world without end amen, 
nobody ‘ll see ’em,” grimly smiled Re- 
becca Mary. 

It was her legs Rebecca Mary measured 
against the wood-shed wall. It was her 
legs she was ashamed of. No wonder the 
minister’s wife had said to the minister— 
gomg home from meeting, with Rebecca 
Mary behind them unawares,—no wonder 
she had said, “ Robert, have you noticed 
Rebeeea Mary’s legs ?” 

Rebeeca Mary had not heard the reply 
of the minister, for of course she had 
gone away then. If she had stayed she 
would have heard him say, with exag- 
gerated prudery, “ Felicia! my dear! were 
you alluding to Rebecca Mary’s limbs?” 
for the minister wickedly remembered in- 
advertent occasions when he himself had 
called legs legs. 

“ Legs,” the minister’s wife repeated, 
calmly—“ Rebecca Mary’s are too long 
for limbs. Robert, that child will grow 
up one of these days!” 

“They all do,” sighed the minister. 
“Tt’s buman nature, dear. You'll be tell- 
ing me next that there’s something the 
matter with Rhoda’s—legs.” 

The minister’s wife gazed thoughtfully 
ahead at a little trio fast approaching 


the vanishing-point. Her eyes grew a 
little wistful. 

“There is now, perhaps, but I haven’t 
noticed,—I won’t look!” she murmured. 
“ And, anyway, Robert, Rhoda will give 
us a little time to get used to it in. But 
Rebecca Mary isn’t the Rhoda kind,—I 
don’t believe Rebecca Mary will give us 
even three days of grace!” 

“T always supposed Rebecca Mary was 
born that way,—grown up,” the minister 
remarked, tucking a gloved hand com- 
fortably close under his arm. “ I wouldn’t 
let it worry me, dear.” 

“Oh, I don’t,—not worry, really,” she 
said, smiling,—“ only her legs startled 
me a little to-day. If she were mine, I 
should let her dresses down.” 

“Tf she were Rhod—” 

“ She isn’t, she’s Rebecca Mary. Proba- 
bly if I were Miss Olivia I would let 
Rhoda’s down!” And she knew she 
would. 

Rebecea Mary on the wood-shed floor 
sat and thought “deep-down ” thoughts. 
Her eyes were fixed dreamily on a big 
knot-hole before her, and the thoughts 
seemed to come out of it and stand 
before her, demanding imperiously to be 
thought. One after another,—a relent- 
less procession. 

“Think me,” the first one had com- 
manded: “I’m the Thought of Growing 
Up. I saw you measuring your legs, and 
I concluded it was time for me to intro- 
duce myself. I had to come some time, 
didn’t I?” 

“Oh yes,” breathed Rebecea Mary, 
sadly, “I don’t suppose I could expect 
you to stay in there always; but—but 
I’m not very glad to see you. You needn’t 
have come so sudden,” she added, with 
gentle resentment. 

The Thought of Growing Up crept into 
her mind and nestled down there. As 
thoughts go, it was not an unkind one. 

“You'll get used to me sometime and 
like me,” it said, comfortingly. But Re- 
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becca Mary knew better. She drove 
it out. 

Why must legs keep on growing, and 
unwelcome Thoughts come out of knot- 
holes? Why could not little girls keep 
on sewing stents and learning arithmetic 
and carrying beautiful doll-beings to 
bed? Why had the Lord created little 
girls like this—this growing kind? 

“Tf I had made the world,” began 
Rebecca Mary,—but stopped in a hurry. 
The irreverence of presuming to make a 
better world than the Lord shamed her. 

“T suppose He knew best, but if He’d 
ever been a little girl—” This was worse 
than the other. Rebecea Mary hasti- 
ly dismissed the world and its Maker 
from her musings for fear of further 
irreverences. 

One Thought came out of the knot- 
hole illustrated. It was leading a tall 
woman-girl by the hand—no, it was 
pushing it as though the woman-girl 
were loath to come. 

“Come along,” urged the new Thought, 
laughingly. “Here she is,—this is Re- 
becca Mary. Rebecca Mary, this is you! 
You needn’t be afraid of each other, 
you two. Take a good long look and 
get acquainted.” 

The woman-girl was tall and straight. 
She had Rebecca Mary’s hair, Rebecca 
Mary’s eyes, mouth, little pointed chin. 
But not Rebecca Mary’s legs,—unless 
the long vkirts covered them. She was 
rather comely and pleasant to lock at. 
But Rebecca Mary tried not to look. 

“She’s got a lover,—some day she’ll 
be getting married,” the new Thought 
said, more abruptly, startlingly, than 
grammatically. And then with a little 
muffled ery Rebecca Mary put out her 
hands and pushed the woman-girl away, 
—back into the knot-hole whence she had 
come, The Thought, too, for she had no 
room in her mind for thoughts like that. 

“My aunt Olivia wouldn’t allow me 
to think of you,” she explained in dis- 
missing them. “ And,” with dignity she 
added, “neither would Rebecea Mary.” 

It was to be as the minister’s wife had 
prophesied,—there were to bé not even 
the three days of grace allowed by law 
when. Rebecca Mary grew up. Sitting 
there with her legs, her poor little unap- 
preciated legs, the innocent cause of the 
whole trouble, curled out of sight, Re- 


beeca Mary planned that there should }, 
but one day of grace. She would alloy 
one day more to be a little girl in, and 
then she would grow up. But that 
day—Rebecca Mary got up hastily ; 
went to find Aunt Olivia. 

“ Aunt Olivia,” she began, without | 
amble—Rebecca Mary never preamble, 
—“*Aunt Olivia, may I have a holida; 
to-morrow ?” 

Aunt Olivia was rocking in her eas; 
chair on the porch. It had taken | 
sixty-two years to learn to sit in 
easy chair and rock. Even now, and she 
had been home from the hospital many 
months, she felt a little as though + 
friendly birds that perched on th 
porch railing were twittering taunting 
“Plummer! Plummer! Plummer !—rock- 
ing in an easy chair!” 

“May I, Aunt Olivia?” It was an u 
usual oceurrence for Rebecca Mary 
ask again so soon. But this was an un- 
usual occurrence. Aunt Olivia’s thin 
face turned affectionately toward the 
child. 

“School doesn’t begin again to-mor- 
row, does it?” she said in surprise. 
Weren’t all Rebecca Mary’s days now 
holidays ? 

“Oh no—no’m. But I mean may | 
skip my stents? And—and may I soak 
the kettles and pans? Just to-morrow.” 

“ Just to-morrow,” repeated bewildered 
Aunt Olivia,—* soak—your—stents—” 

“ Because it’s going to be a pretty busy 
day. It’s going to be a—a Celebration,” 
Rebecca Mary said, softly. There was 
a strangely exalted look on her face. 
Oddly enough, she was not afraid that 
Aunt Olivia would say no. 

Aunt Olivia said yes. She did not ask 
any questions about the Celebration, on 
account of the exalted look. She could 
wait. But the bewildered look stayed for 
a while on her thin face. Rebecca Mary 
was a queer child, a queer child,—but 
she was a dear child. Dearness atoned 
for queerness in Aunt Olivia’s creed. 

The Celebration began early the next 
morning, before Aunt Olivia was up. 
She lay in bed and heard it begin. Re- 
becca Mary out in the dewy garden was 
singing at the top of her voice. Aunt 
Olivia had never heard her sing like that 
before—not at the top. Her sweet, shrill 
voice sounded rather unacquainted with 
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ARTICLE 


free heights as that, and the woman 
e bed wondered staid little 
if it did not make Rebecea Mary 
is she felt when she 


with a 


Sat in the easy 


r rocking. 


Rebecea Mary sang hymns mostly, but 


in her programme were bits 


spersed 
: ; : . . 

Mother Goose set to original tunes 
id learned the Mothe r Goost of the 

Littlest Little Boy- 

to familiar tunes. 


ster’s 
nal bits 
a wild little orgy of song. 
My grief!” Aunt Olivia ejaculated 
her breath; but she did not 


It 


set 


me 
Other people might think Re- 
1 Mary was crazy,—not Aunt Olivia. 
vet she wondered a little and found 
rd to 


ail 


. rt 
rriei. 


wait. 
the breakfast 
s and plates, but put the pans and 


Rebecca Mary washed 
tles to soak, and hurried away to her 

There was so much playing to be 
e before the sun her oppor- 
ty. She had made a little programme 
of paper, with 
es allotted to each item. 


set on 


a slip approximate 
As: 
climbing 1 hr. 
(Do not tare anything) 
Pies ; ] 
Do not get 
party sali kcare 
(Do not break anything) 
Skipping 


hr. and 1 
anything muddy) 
lea ..2 hrs. 


hr. 


Mary had hr. at 
first opposite Skipping, but it had rather 
appalled her to think of skipping for so 
long a period of time, and, with a sense 
being already out of breath, she had 
hurriedly erased the 1 and substituted 
>. Underneath she had written, “(Do 
not tip over anything)”. All the 
had cautionary parentheses underneath 
for Rebecea Mary did 
to injure “ anything.” 
Not this last day, when all the days of 
all the years before it, that had gone to 
make up her little-girlhood, nothing had 
been torn or muddied or tipped over. 
Rebecca Mary had never climbed trees, 


Rebecea written 1 


items 


them, not wish 


I Celebration 


had never made mud pies, never had tea- 


parties, nor skipped. It was with rather 
a hesitating step that she went forward 
to meet them all. She was even a little 
But went. No 
programme was omitted. 
From her rocker on the porch Aunt 


awed. she item on her 


SEVEN. 


Olivia watched proceedings with quiet 


patience. It was a good vantag« point, 
nearly 
tron, The tree 
was on the 
to Aunt Olivia, 
dential little rift 
and vines that 
the 
clearly, for it must be confessed at thi 
part Aunt Olivia of 


calm. It it was 8 unexpected. 


she could see all ot the Cr le bra 
Rebecea Mary climbed 
of orchard 


there was 


} : 
edge the 1d 


next 
and a provi 
through the shrubbery 
This of 


alm st 00 


intervened, part 


programme she could sec 


th 


startled out he r 
She 


rocking and leaned forward 
chair to peer moré 
the child - 
breathed Aunt 


astonishment. 


stopped in 
What 
climbing a 
Olivia 

Even 


he r sharply. 
was She’s 


tree! in undis- 
she 


the 


guised as 


breathed it there came to her faintly 


le aves. 
she could 


Plummer 


snapping of twigs and flutter of 
Then all but 
liscern with her pair of 
long legs gently 
Aunt Olivia had known, 
startled. It—it 


She 


was quite still, 
( trusty 
dangling. 

Re be cca 


was 


eyes 
If 
Mary, 
strange an experience, 
the least afraid,—it 
rather than a physical one. 
had reached the limb 
programme she sat on it 
of bewildered delight. 
“ Why,- 
breathed. 


disguised 


two 


too, Was so 


was not in 


moral start 


Whe n 


down 


was a 
she 
her 

daze 


set in 
in a little 
She liked it! 
why, it’s nice!” Rebecca Mary 
Her turn had for 
astonishment. The leaves all 
about her nodded to her and stroked her 
cheeks and hair and hands. They whis- 
pered things into her ears. 
such fri ndly little leaves! 
Nothing looked quite the 
It little as if she were in 
a new world, and she felt odd thrills of 
pride, as probably people who had dis- 
covered countries 
poles felt, 


could 


come un- 


They were 
same up 


the re. was a 


rivers and north 
Through a rift 


with 


and 
the leaves 
Plummer 
and white 
Suddenly 


in 


she see he r good 
eyes a swaying spot of brown 
that was Aunt Olivia roc] 
Rebeeca Mary experienced a of re- 
morse that she had wasted so many op- 
portunities like this,—that this her 
only one. She wished she had put 2 hrs. 
instead of 1 hr. over against Tree climb 
ing, but it too late She had 
borrowed Aunt Olivia’s open-faced gold 
to timekeepe r, and 
promptly at the expiration of the 1 hr. 
she slid through the crackling 
twigs and friendly leaves to the old world 


cing. 


pang 


was 


was now, 


watch serve 


as 


down 
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below. She did not allow herself to look 
back, but she could not help the sigh. 
It was going to be harder to grow up 
than she had thought it would be. 

The mud pies she made with conscien- 
tious care, as Rhoda, the minister’s little 
girl, had said she used to make them. 
She made rows and rows of them and 
set them in the sun to bake. There were 
raisin stones in them all and crimped 
edges around them. It did not take 
nearly all the 1 hr. and 15, so she made 
another and still another batch. When 
the time was up she did not sigh, but she 
had had rather a good time. How many 
mud pies she hadn’t made in all those 
years that were to end to-day! 

Olivicia and the little white cat went 
to the tea-party. Rebecca Mary thought 
of inviting Aunt Olivia.—she got as far 
as the porch steps, but no farther. She 
caught a glimpse of her own legs and 
shrank back sensitively. They seemed to 
have grown since she measured them 
against the wood-shed wall. Rebecca Mary 
felt the contrast between her legs and 
the tea-party. Aunt Olivia never knew 
how near she had come to being invited 
to take part in the Celebration, at Article 
IIT. on the programme. 

Rhoda had had tea-parties unnumber- 
ed, like the sands of the sea. She had 
described them fluently, so Rebecca Mary 
was not as one in the dark. She knew 
how to eut the bread and the cake into 
tiny dice, and the cookies into tiny 
rounds. She knew how to make the cam- 
bric tea and to arrange the jelly and 
flowers. But Rhoda had forgotten to tell 
her how to make a rose pie,—how to 
select two large rose-leaves for upper 
and under crust, and to fill in the pie 
between them with pink and white rose- 
petals and sugar in alternate layers. 
Press until “done.” Why had Rhoda 
forgotten? It seemed a pity that there 
was no rose pie at Rebecca Mary’s tea- 
party,—and no time left to make one. 

“Will you take sugar in your tea, 
Olivicia?” Rebecca Mary asked, shyly. 
She sat on the ground with her legs 
drawn under her out of sight, but there 
were little warm spots in her cheeks. 
She had not expected to be—ashamed. 
If there had been a knot-hole anywhere, 
she thought to herself, the Thought of 
Growing Up would have come out of it 





and confronted her and reminded hx 
her legs. 

“Will you help yourself to the br 
Won’t you have another cookie?” § 
left nothing out, and gradually 
strangeness wore away. It got gradu 
to be a good time. “How many 
parties,” thought Rebecca Mary, “ t! 
might have been!” 

Rebecca Mary was skipping, when 
minister’s wife came to call on Ai 
Olivia. It was the minister’s wife \ 
discovered it. Aunt Olivia caught 
indrawing of her breath and saw 
face. Then Aunt Olivia discovered 
and a delicate color overspread her t! 
cheeks and rose to her temples. N 
what was the child— 

“ Rhoda is a great skipper,” the mir 
ter’s wife said, hurriedly. But it 
the wrong thing,—she knew it was 
wrong thing. 

“Rebecca Mary is having a—celeb 
tion,” hurried Aunt Olivia; but she wis 
ed she had not, for it seemed like trying 
to excuse Rebecca Mary. She, too, h: 
said the wrong thing. 

“low pleasant it is out here!” tri 
again the minister’s wife. 

“Yes, it’s cool,” Aunt Olivia agre 
gratefully. After that the things th 
said were right things. The fantast 
little figure down there in the orchar 
skipping wildly, determinedly, was i 
none of them. Both felt it to be safer 
But the minister’s wife’s gaze dwelt o1 
the skipping figure and _ followed 
through its amazing mazes, in spite of 
the minister’s wife. 

“TI ecouldn’t have helped it, Robert,” 
she said. “ Not if you’d been there preac!l 
ing ‘ Thou shalt not’ to me! You woul 
have looked too, while you were preac! 
ing. You can’t imagine, sitting there at 
that desk, what the temptation was 
Robert, you don’t suppose Rebecea Mary 
has gone crazy ?” 

“Felicia! You frighten me!” 

“No, I don’t suppose either. But it 
was certainly -very strange. It was al 
most alarming, Robert. And she didn’t 
know how at all,—I wanted to go down 
and show her!” 

“Tt seems to me ”—the minister spoke 
impressively—“ that it is not Rebecca 
Mary who has gone crazy—” 

“Why, the idea! Haven’t I made it 
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nn?” laughed = she. ‘Tl speak 
B C’s, then. Rebecca Mary was ski; 
Robert,—+kipping,—skipping.” 
‘Then it’s Rebecea Mary,” the minis 
murmured. 
“That’s what I’m afraid,—didn’t I say 


it’s her second childhood 
that’s 
don’t 
ela, tor tear we'll stop ag 
“Dear child!” 
‘I wish I'd gone down there 
nd showed her how. And I'd have told 

Robert, Td told her 
mb a Don’t tell the parish.” 
to end at 


else 


Or 


“ First, you mean. If it, don’t 


3 say a word, dear, breathe, 


the minister’s wife said, 
nde rly. 


have how to 
' 
tree 


lay From 


was sunset. 


inrise to sunset, Rebecea Mary had cd 


ed, The last article on her crumpled 
tle programme was, “ Saying Good-by 
Olivicia (Don’t ery).” It was going 
be the most difficult thing of all the 


Olivicia had existed so short 


mt comparatively, it might not have 


as difficult if there had always been 


Olivicia. “Or it might have been 
irder,” Rebecca Mary said. She went 
vard that article with reluctant feet 


But it had to come. 

The bureau drawer was all ready. Re 
ecea Mary had lined if with something 
hite and soft and sweetened it with 


dried rose-yx 1 ils spiced in the eentury old 
rather gruesome 


cottn, 


Plummer way. It bore 


semblance to Olivicia’s but if 


is not gruesome to Rebecca Mary. She 
aid the doll in it with the tender littl 
swinging motion mothers use in laying 


down their tiny sleepers. 
* There, the-r« 
Mary, softly, brooding 


crooned Re 
the 
‘You'll rest there sweet 


the re, 
be cca 


over 


beautiful being. 


ly afte r your mother is g,vrown up. 
And you'll try not to miss her, won't 
you! You'll understand, Olivicia ?—oh, 


did Her 


For several min 


But she 


eyes were very bright. 


Olivieia!” not ery. 


utes she stood there, stooped over palin 
fully, gazing down into the cof—the 
bureau drawer, wherein lay peaceful 


Olivieia. She was saying good-by in her 
heart,—she never said it aloud. 

“ Dear,” 
sure you understand? Everybody has to 
up, dear, It—it hurts, 
have to. I mean /’ve got to, 
for 


they keep right on growing, 


very softly indeed, “you ar 


grow but you 


I wouldn't 
But 


they re aw- 


so soon if it wasn’t my legs. 
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ul, dear!—I can't st 


p em : 
right there and be thankful you're a doll! 
But I wish you could eves 


open your 
—_ , 
ind look at me just once mort 


Rebecea Mary shut the draws r gently. 


[t was over,—no, she would say one thing 
more to the beautiful being in there. 
She bent to the keyhole. 

“QOlivicia!” she called in a_ tendes 


shall be right here nights. 


We sha’n’t be far away from each other.” 


whisper, “ ] 


But it would not be like lying in each 
other’s arms—oh, not at all like that 
Rebecca Mary caught her breath; it was 


sob, Then sh 
up her loins and went away to meet her 
fate the common fate of all. 


Article VI. was th last. In a 


perilously like a girded 


way, if 


vas a rest to Rebecca Mary, lor it en 
tailed me rely a visit to the wood-shed. 
She could sit quietly on the floor oppo 


and 


Thought of 


site the 


Growing 


the knot hole for 


Thoughts. If the 


wait 


Up eame out to-night, she would say: 
‘Oh, well, you may stay,—you needn't 

back. I’m not any glad to see you, 
but I’m ready, | suppose I shall get 


used to you.” 


What Thoughts came out of the knot 
hole to Rebecea Mary shi never told to 
any one. It was nearly dark when. sh 


veut away, planting her feet firmly, hold 
Rebecca Mary 
to find Aunt Olivia 
and tell her. On the way, she stopped to get 
Aunt Olivia’s 


ing her head straight, 


Plummer. She went 


shawl, for it was getting 


chilly out on the porch. Significantly 
the first thing Rebecca Mary did after 
she be van te grow up Was to get the 


shawl and lay it over Aunt Olivia’s spare 


shoulade rs. The second thing was to bend 


to the secant gray hair and lightly rub 
t with her cheek. It was a Rebecea 
Mary kiss. 

Out in front of the rocking-chair, still 


straight and firm, she told Aunt Olivia. 
‘It’s over—I think I 
said, “] 


to te ll vou. 


put everything 


in.” she thought you ought to 


know, SO | care I’m ready to 


grow up.” 


After all, Marv had known, 


if Re be CcHu 


her “ programm had not ended with 
Article VI. iat re Was another. Take the 
pencil in vour steady little fingers, Re 
becea Mary, and writ 

Article VII.—Growing up. (Do not 


break Aunt Olivia’s heart.) 
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ISLAND, MIDWINTER 1903-04 


Explorations’ 


B. CHARCOT 


Chief of the French South-Polar Expedition 


PART 1 


E left Havre August 2£, 1903, 
\W in the steamer Le Frangais, 

and debarked from Buenos 
Ayres the 23d of December following, 
after an enthusiastic reception from the 
Argentine people. <A stop of several days 
at Ushuaia, a little town in Argentina, 
the capital of Terra del Fuego, permitted 
us to take ashore a portable house and a 
folding-canoe sent by paque-boat, a ton 
excellent little biscuits 
made for us by one of the bakers of the 
country,—and finally to take aboard all 
the coal we needed, about one hundred 
tons. On the 26th of January, 1904, we 
weighed anchor, and later touched at 
Orange Bay, where the French mission 
of the Romanche stopped in 1882-1883. 
Tt was interesting, after this interval of 


of “galetas” 


* By special arrangement with Dr. Char- 
cot, the first account of his Antarctic dis- 
coveries is given to England and America in 
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twenty years, to take again some of the 
same measurements of magnetic condi- 
tions. Finally on the evening of the 27th, 
after depositing in bottles certain letters 
—the last before leaving civilization—w« 
set sail. For long months we were to 
see no more of inhabited lands, of trees, 
or of foliage. 

Our little ship carried twenty young 
men, all in rugged health, and firmly de- 
cided to learn some of the secrets of the 
antarctic, to work for the advancement 
of scientific knowledge, and to follow 
the steps of their illustrious predeces- 
sor, Dumont d’Urville. The officers of 
the expedition were Dr. Charcot, chief 
and commander; Matha, lieutenant and 
second in command; Rey, the ship’s en- 
sign; Pléneau, engineer; Turquet and 
Gourdon, naturalists. The crew consist- 
ed of a sailing-master, a chief mechanic, 
six sailors, three firemen, an Alpine guide, 
a cook, and a chef—worthy men, whose 
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ANTARCTIC 


fessional qualities and devotion we 
learn to appreciate thoroughly 

re the end of the expedition. 
On the morning of Monday, the Ist 
February, land was sighted. We were 
the antarctic, and before us rose the 
wy mountains of Smith Island. Pres- 
tly we met the first iceberg—a white 
tom which glided by, silent and im- 
ssible. The atmosphere was gray and 
It is a country of death entombed 
er the snow; and the sea, in color a 
ery bluish green, seemed to conceal 
We felt that we were 


leed in a new world alone. 


re myst ries. 


Che following day the sun transformed 
se icy regions into a magical fairy- 
d. Mountainous islands rose before 
vhich at first we took for new land, 
ce the western coast of the Palmer 
\rchipelago had not yet been charted on 
map. The splendid panorama was 
vened by the flight of big-winged 
rds, by chattering penguins, and by the 


eht of great, lumbering whales swim- 
ng among the icebergs. 

After several days of fog and snow, 
which foreed us to sail along the coast, 
e reached the southwest extremity of 
the Palmer Archipelago and penetrated 
he Bay of Bisecoe. In passing we 
accomplished one aim of our trip in 
contour of the 


charting the western 


Palmer Archipelago, up to this time 


EXPLORATIONS. 
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to find 
Winter quarters. Our = ship’s 


unknown. Now the question was 
suitable 
boilers were badly in need of repair. 
Several tubes had burst—the beginning 
of a series of accidents which made even 
‘boilers a nightmare 

The first thing to do 
was to find a safe anchorage in which to 


the mention of 
of the expedition. 


make repairs. 

On the 7th of February, in beautiful 
weather, we landed in the Bay of Flanders 

a deep cut situated south of the Strait 
of Gerlache. Here we were confronted 
by steep rocks of granite which fell sheer 
into the water and by cliffs of ice rising 
vertically from twenty to thirty metres 
in height 
which descend from all sides into the bay. 


parts of the immense glaciers 


The bay was encumbered with masses 
of ice of all sizes, driven in from the 
open sea, and the bottom of the bay was 
covered with an ice-ledge. After a vain 
search for a pretected harbor farther 
south, we were finally compelled to install 
ourselves here, and we began by fasten- 
ing the anchers as well as we could to 
the side of the ledge. We stayed here 
until the 19th of February. We were in 
constant anxiety, menaced by the icebergs 
which were floating around us, by the 
overhanging glaciers, and by the break- 
ing up of the anchor ledge and the conse- 
quent slipping of our anchors. The crew 


worked hard night and day without 
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coliplau Considerable snow fell dur 

ing this period, but there were a few 

clear days when we were enabled to ex- 

plore the bay, collect some natural-history 

specimens, get some practice in “ skiing,” 

ind even to have our first experience with 
ophthalmia. 

Finally on the 19th of February we 
were ready to start again on our journey. 
We went u» the Strait of Gerlache, where 
we passed a night under very unfavorable 
conditions, and doubling the point north 
of Wiencke Island, we anchored in a lit- 
tle harbor of the Neumayer Channel, to 
vhich we gave the provisional name of 
Port Penguins, because there we saw the 
first penguin rookery. In this rookery 
there were more than eight hundred birds, 
some with broods of little ones already 
half grown. It was a pleasure to walk 
about in this Lilliputian city, among these 
little beings, whose movements were so 
human that later we came to attribute 

them human sentiments. Here was a 
group of half-grown penguins at play 
under the surveillance of two or three 
of the older birds; there, a long line of 
fisher-penguins returning with wabbling 





1 


gait rom. the sea, their whit bre 
shining in the sunlight. A mother 
yuin opened her big beak, and 
neck of her half-famished little on 
appeared entirely from view in sear 
food in its mother’s crop. A male, 
mented by one of the young birds, s 
and tries to send him back to the 
But the little one pays no attention, 
stumbles along in pursuit, while the n 
bird flutters and scrambles away in 
attempt to escape. On the point of ar 
they look like women in long peign 
ihey touch a crest of the wave with t] 
feet, hesitate, trim their feathers a 
time, and finally plunge head first i: 
the water with their wings extended. 
There a group of the birds 
proaches on the water. Suddenly th 
is a cry and all disappear. One 
their bodies glide through the clear w 
ter like torpedoes ; then they leap quick 
into the air and land on their feet on 
bank, neat and sleek. Farther on, wa 
ing slowly over the snow in Indian fi 
their black mantles thrown over th 


hacks, the little old women penguins g 
to church. From time to time a lon 
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ying fills the air, and one looks in 
luntarily for the burro—but in vain. 
[t is a male penguin, standing over his 
st, his neck stretched up toward the 
heavens, his beak open, his wings stretch 
d out, giving the ery of possession as 
he returns home. 


But presently animal instinet takes th 


place of curiosity. 


o ck ith. 


Several birds are put 


Poor penguins! Later we wer 











The 


lacking in that 


Sacrihes them by hundreds. 
meat, of fine red fibre, 
fish taste which some have falsely said 
it possesses, was a real feast, as well 
as a healthy diversion from our usual 
Tare oT preserves. 

Before leaving Port Penguins we es 
tablished a cairn, built of a mast six 


rie 


res high surmounted by a cross 
piece, upon a low island in full view of 
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a the channel. A parchment sealed in a 
t iy bottle indicated our probable route. It 
i was as a result of this precaution that, 
L following our instructions, a boat sent to 
i il our assistanee was subsequently directed 
o | in its search. ‘Ten months later, after 
5 | moving from winter quarters, we re- 
: turned to this cairn to modify the docu- 
: ment. In January, 1905, the Argentine 
, corvette Uruquay, which came to get news 
of us, was, unfortunately, unable, on 
. account of the ice, to visit any but the 
- eastern coast of Wiencke Island, and in 


consequence found no traces of the cairn. 
This, interpreted too hastily by the press 
as proof of a catastrophe, resulted in 
the unfortunate despatch which was sent 
out which 


and caused so 





many fore- 
bodings among our families and friends. 
On the 21st of February we left the 
to the south and started over the Le- 
maire Channel along the Terre de Danco. 


cape 


This very narrow channel, obstructed 

with ice, could not be navigated; so, 
{ doubling Wandel Island, we sought to ad- 
- 


vance farther toward the south, but, again 
stopped by the ice, we returned to Wandel 
; Island for the shelter of a little harbor 
which we had noticed in passing. Several 
excursions were made to find safe winter 
quarters farther south. In the course of 





ISLAND, TO BE 


MELTED INTO WATER 


one difficult and perilous trip we recon 
noitred the Bisecoe Islands, and eve 
arrived within some miles of Grahan 


Land in about sixty-seven degrees lati 
tude, but became impenetrable, 
and a bit of land which 
offered us suitable quarters. With great 
difficulty Le Francais returned to Wan 
del Island, where on the evening of th« 
3d of March we east anchor. 

The work of 


winter quarters began at once. 


the ice 


there was not 


installing ourselves in 
The boat 
was docked along a rocky cliff covered 
with ice, in a little harbor which looked 
as if it were cut to order. Hawsers and 
chains were attached to blocks of granit 
from the ship’s prow and stern. The 
prow was aground, and the taffrail of tie 
stern was protected by a girdle of casks. 
The Port, which opens toward the north- 
east, is exposed to the heavy winds of 
this region, which bring in the storms 
and great quantities of ice from the open 
We built a dam the 
harbor by means of a raft and anchor- 
chain, which, held up about a metre from 
the surface, was subjected from time to 
time to considerable pressure. This dam 
had the double advantage of offering re 
sistance to the big blocks of ice coming 
from the sea and of keeping in the har- 


sea. also 


across 
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smaller fragments of ice, which then 
ved as a kind of buffer. But even so, 
| had to endure at times shocks from 
ks of ice weighing several tons, which, 
they were brought in by the storms, 

ick our ship like battering-rams. 
dur scientific apparatus we installed 
the shore. Among these were the 
egraph and the devices to protect 
meteorological instruments. We ex- 
red the islands and reconnoitred our 
iain. Separated from the Terre de 
’aneo by the Lemaire Channel, the 
nd is formed by two lines of hills 
rallel to the channel, united by an 
thmus. The heights of the east form 
chain nearly north and south for a 
eth of eight kilometres. At the north 
peak, which we called provisionally 
Mount Rouille on account of its color, 
ie to the iron oxide it contains, is about 
x hundred metres high. Toward the 
uth there is a deep cut, so that at this 
int the Lemaire Channel is only sep- 
rated from the bay north of the island 
a low snowy declivity. Finally a steep 


EXPLORATIONS. 


hain of hills running to the height of 


800 metres stretches out toward = th 


south. On their sides glaciers descend in 
cascades. The heights of the west form 
a simple little chain of hills sixty metres 
high, stretching a short distance toward 
the south, and crowned with a cap of 
snow. The isthmus is formed by a series 
of steps descending from the high chain 
toward the hill and leaving at its foot 
a low snowy valley. <A series of granit 
rocks emerges here and there from the 
snow, but except on these summits and 
on the sheer sides of the rocks snow 
is everywhere. 

After reconnoitring the country thé 
station was quickly completed. It was 
necessary to take advantage of the sun 
light, for inclement days were numerous. 
As early as the 14th of March lamps had 
to be lit at seven o’clock. We built a 
road with hard blocks of snow to make 
our access to land more easy. The port 
able house was put up in the valley, 
against the hill. At one side a shed was 
built; then a large ditch dug in the ice 
and covered with canvas served as our 
food-dock. The provisions were stored 
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Dr. CHARCOT PREPARING A MEAL IN A CAMP 





there in snow houses, for the ship was 
liable at any time to be crushed by the 
ice. On this account it was prudent to 
unload as many of the provisions as 
possible. Two snow houses built after 
the Eskimo fashion served as slaughter- 
hous Ilere seals, penguins, and cormo- 
rants were pre pared, The choice bits of 
meat went to the storehouse. The rest 
was divided among the five dogs of our 
pac k, le aving the grease, bones, and 
refuse of all sorts for fuel to be used 
to melt ice for drinking-water. A whale 
boat and a “ youyou” were placed near 
each one of the bays of the island for 
future excursions. In the launch, which 


we placed on a distant rock, was stored 
the melinite, which was too dangerous 
to have aboard. The life- boat was 
stored with oil. The dogs were iso- 


lated on an island, for they were al- 
ready guilty of several massacres of pen- 
guins, and on the island a rookery of 
penguins and of cormorants was a most 
important feature. 

At the same time another party was busy 
setting up the scientific apparatus. An 
observatory was built of stones and covered 
with snow. A cabin for magnetic observa- 





BETWEEN TWO ROCKS ON HORGAARD ISLANI 











tions, from which all fire was rigorous 

excluded, and which was built all of wo 

and copper, was the centre of the meteor 
ologie park. Around it were the shelt 

for the registering instruments—the the: 
mometers, the hygrometers, and the ba 
rometers. On heavy columns—great sand 
stone tubes cemented on a rock and cov 
ered with a marble plaque—were place: 
theodolites and compasses. Two casks 
one above the other, formed the pedestal 
for the actinometer. A niveometer col 
lected the snow. Surveying instruments 
were placed on the gh clers ; an enormous 
block of granite, in which a hole was 
made with great difficulty, served as th 
support of the pendulum; the mareograph 
was sunk to the bottom of a little harbor; 
and immediately work of observation be 


gan. Each one had his own department: 


Charcot, bacteriology; Matha, the tides, 
the pendulum, astronomy, and maps; Rey, 
meteorology, magnetism, atmospheric 


electricity; Pléneau, photography, hunt 
ing, and thermometrie observations; Tur 


quet, zoology and botany; Gourdon, ge- 


ology, mineralogy, and glaciology. 


On board we installed ourselves as com- 
fortably as possible. Stoves were put up, 
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er was stretched over the deck to di- 
sh the heat of the sun and to permit 
progress of work in shelter; the forge 
set up, with the carpenter shop and the 

--shop. The stern of the ship alone 

neovered, since we preferred to keep 
much light as possible even at the 
ns¢ of excessive heat. The sailors’ 
rters were enlarged to give them more 

and air. A special set of winter 
s was worked out with a view of pro- 
ng health and for the general se- 
ty. This ineluded suggestions with 
to the two maladies to be feared 
these regions—scurvy and anemia. 


danger of taking too much alco- 
was pointed out, and it was sug- 
| that every day a lozenge of citric 
was to be taken by every one. 
reise by twos out-of-doors was recom- 
ided, together with personal cleanli- 
ss, care of quarters and of the “ fire- 
and the proper assistance to be 
lered in ease of accident from fire. 
The weather favored these preparations. 
While March was not inclement, April 
; beautiful. At the beginning of this 
nth the weather was so mild that the 
rst thaw caused disastrous inundations 
our docks. On Easter day the weather 
s superb; and all this time we were 
irrounded by a marvellous panorama. 
Indeed, Wandel Island offers one of the 
st magnificent views that can be imag- 
ned. On one side are the mountains 
th their finely cut crests silhouetted 
gainst the blue of the sky, their rocky 
ides of sepia tints, all coated with snow, 
their chaotie glaciers glistening with a 
million iridescent fires; on the other side, 
distant views of the sea dotted with 


snow-covered islands and with _ice- 
bergs And according to the time of 
day the picture changes: now in the 
ideal transparence of the atmosphere ap- 
pears a delightful Japanese landscape; 
again, the sun setting behind the fan- 
tastic silhouettes of the icebergs recalls 
the warm tints of the sky of Egypt be- 
hind the monuments on the banks of the 
Nile. The painter who on a fine day 
should transfer to his canvas a faithful 
reproduction of this landscape would cer- 
tainly be charged with drawing upon a 
too vivid imagination. 

Thus Nature herself added to our hope 
and seemed moved by the desire to turn 
Vou, CXI.—No. 664.—76 
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eur thoughts from the long months of 
night, of fog, and of the storms which 
we endured. Feeling ourselves well armed 
for the strife 


full play. Gavyety, ar tivity, good healt! . 


» We gave our imaginations 


and good humor reigned everywhere. | 
was in this spirit that we saw winter 
come on without apprehension. The su 
was beginning to sink lower and lower 
On the 1st of Mav real winter began 


And we were r¢ ady. 

The winter with its long nights pass 
like a dream. There was no cessatiot 
in our gayety and good humor, and th 
time passed quickly. At the same time, 
in the month of July, one of the ofticers 
suffered from an attack of the terribl 
polar anemia, the bane of the wint 
season. Energetic treatment put him 
rapidly on his feet again, and though 
we were all a little yellow and anemic, 
we still had all our faculties, and we were 
certain that the sun would quickly bring 
us back our strength. In fact, life aboard 
was very pleasant during this period. 
The crew, which suffered most from the 
enforeed inactivity, not possessing the 
same capability for intellectual diversion 
as the ship’s officers, invented a thousand 
little plans to keep themselves occupied. 
The number of objects made on board 
with the few resources at our command 
was remarkable. A school was in session 
from eight until ten o’clock every other 
night, and on the alternate evenings 
Chareot directed a course in English. 
This school was one of the best institu- 
tions of the winter,—not on account of 
what was taught, although two of the 
sailors prepared for their captains’ com- 
missions during this time, but particular- 
ly on account of the diversion it gave 
the erew and the association it permit- 
ted between the crew and the officers. 
The recollection of the good-will and 
the sympathy of our sailors will b 
one of our most cherished souvenirs of 
the expedition. 

Sundays, with the assistance of a 
gramophone, we had musical matinées, 
and we also arranged for readings and 
conferences. Féte-dayvs we made as 
numerous as possible, each anniversary 
being celebrated with a banquet. On 
the 25th of Mav we et lebrated the fete 
of our benefactor, the Argentine Repub- 
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following this, on the 14th of 
national holiday. We had 
races, shooting trials, and contests of all 
These in- 
deed, served to complete the salutary ef- 
fects of a food-supply of the first order, 
not only in its quality and in the variety 
of preserves at our disposal, but in the 
to the of our 
meals by a cook who had rare skill in 
varying our menus with the fresh meat 


lie, and 
July, our 


sorts. hygienic precautions, 


care given preparation 


of seals and penguins. 

Meanwhile the sun had risen high on 
the horizon. The days lengthened rapid- 
ly, and we began to think of our spring 
excursions. South of our winter quarters 
on Graham Land opened a vast indenta- 
tion which, noticed by the Belgica, was 
either a deep bay or a strait, and in the 
latter contingency, according to the Bel- 
gian map, the opening of Bismarck Strait, 
noted Dallmann. Our aim to 
solve this question. The coast of Graham 
Land is perpetually protected by a bank 
of which has always kept navigators 
from approaching. 
winter 


I Vv was 


an 
The position of our 
the north edge of 
this area of ice would permit us, taking 
advantage of the cold period when this 
forms a compact field, to attempt 
an excursion on foot with sledges along 
the coast, and to reconnoitre the point 
in dispute. If it proved to be a strait, 
we planned to enter it, and in this way 
to reach Wedde li Sea. If it proved to be 
to follow our route 
as far as possible toward the south and 
explore the coast of Graham Land. 

With this object in view, all our equip- 
ment was made ready. The silk tent and 
the sleeping-bags of reindeer-skin were 
put in The outfits for our- 
selves and for the dogs were made ready; 


quarters on 


ice 


a bay, we intended 


condition. 


the sledges were strengthened; our food 
was divided into rations, carefully weigh- 


ed. We tried Nansen’s cuisine, and 
adopted it with some modifications. Ev- 
ery day we practised on “ skis ’—wooden 
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skates about two metres and a half |, 
Excursions were made toward the 

to study the ice-field. We explored 
island with our whale-boat, and we be; 
to accustom ourselves to camping on 
snow. Finally depots of provisions y 
installed on Horgaard Island. W 

went so far as to establish there, bety 
two rocks covered with canvas, a sort 
repair-shop, to which we gave the h 
sounding name of “ Villa,” and sey 


times we 


made rather long stops 
awaiting the propitious moment to go f 
ther south. Our patience was put to 
vere tests. Sometimes for weeks at a t 
the continued cold covered the sea w 
solid ice, which, enclosing the huge 
made the ice-field impractical 
Then would come the hope that act 
was at last possible; when suddenly « 
of these cursed wind-storms would ass: 
us from the northeast, destroying in 
few hours the thickest ice surface. 

Thus the month of August passed 
one long storm which lasted more th 
thirty days. September and October 
passed with alternating wind and sn 
storms. As the days went by quick 
we began to despair. Gourdon, accom 
panied by a guide, made an ascent 
the summit of Wandel Island to examin 
the continent from that point. The hoy 
was that we could advance into the i: 
terior of the country, but the mountai) 


floes, 


barriers appeared impassable. Finally; 
toward the middle of November fi! 
weather returned and the thaw began. 


It was no longer necessary to consider a 
excursion with sledges, so we resolved 
to embark instead. The boat had to lk 
solid, and it would be heavy in conse- 
quence—the problem was to make it as 
light as possible. We took the 
boat, which weighed 900 kilograms. 
Charcot in command of the 
dition; Pléneau and Gourdon accompa 
nied him with two sailors, Ralier du 
3aty and Besnard. 


whale- 


was expe 


Place aux Dames 


BY MARY RAYMOND 
WANT to 


words about 


begin by saying a few 
Woman. As I 
fourteen years old and carefully edu- 
d, l caleulated to tribute 
hat gentle sect, and I have confidence 
My tather pointed 

me long ago—in March, I think, 
was—that it as if were 
d up for something to be proud of 


am now 


am pay a 


it in many ways. 


seemed you 


you were proud of being a man, be- 
that’s He said it 
s a sure sign of a weak spot if a man 
lt himself strong on those grounds, and 
streak if he got 
to make slurring 
speeches about women. He said it was 

apted to the ladies’ blood boil 


and that’s not a nice thing to do 


use general. 


very 


small 


had 


sure sign of a 


eling so big he 


make 


one. So 
to 


nature a 


you see from that I’m 
Also, I know that 
woman shoots straighter 

erack shot said so; 
ind I heard some polo-players and horse- 


any 
rained be fair. 


than a man, for a 
men saying how women could ride better 
out of and ride 
nimals men couldn’t, because their hands 
ire lighter. They certainly have their 
ood So you I’m _ broad- 
minded. About my sister Margaret, now. 
Well, she’s a sport, and I never expect 
to ride a horse the way she does, for she’s 
got the sure, swinging seat that’s a gift 
t in a thousand, and her hands are 

wonder—she plays the thing’s mouth 
ike playing the piano, and any old wild 
east into line under her. So 
there. I’m going to give the devil her 


nineteen times twenty, 


points. 


see 


Oo one 


comes 
due. But all the same, it does come more 
natural to men and boys to do hunting, 
and they can kill things more easily and 
more ruthlessly also, and it’s seldom you 
hear of ladies getting big game when they 
haven’t the help of one masculine per- 
son. So I feel it’s only just to myself 
to tell the true aceount of how, in spite 
of her many virtues, it was owing to 
me that Margaret got her first caribou. 
My brother Walter is a guy. Almost 


SHIPMAN ANDREW'S 
all the 
the 


me, and 


life he gets 
practice of guying this or that 
thinks it 
ne always does, <o it is a 


pleasure he has in 
from 
if nobody else funny, 
great 
Of 
persons a 
Margaret 


She 


amuse 
research for him. 


least 


ment and course 


one of the inconvenient 
guy is his wife, so 
enjoys the full riches of it 
mind, for she just snaps her 
“silly” or 


plosive; or else 


man Cali 


doesn’t 


fingers or 
ther hi 


she ruyvs him back 


says some ht ex 
again 
about the weaknesses of his career, which 
She usually 
quiets him a good deal that way. 


The day I 


up in our camp in Canada, where I 


many, such as French. 


are 
have in consideration was 
was 
spending a month with Margaret and 
Walter. Walter was getting the best of 
it that day, for it was about shooting 
that he and Margaret 
certainly had missed a caribou most fully. 
Nobody but Godin the and her 
own soul knew the rights but the 
had with earibou a 
hur.dred and fifty yards away and almost 
hidden by bushes and on the keen jump, 
and her about it 
she took off a few yards and cleared out 
a few underbrushes from the force of 
conscience, till Walter said he was afraid 
But she 
kept him jumping—she wouldn’t abate a 
jot or a tottle on that. 

Godin and Margaret had started 
the morning of September 1, 
hunting season begins, at 
hour of six o’clock, and by nine they 
had walked five miles——which, I 
you, is walking, for I’ve 
kerswash through 
the grass is two feet 


was extenuating, 


ruide 
of it, 
that 


story begun 


: “or 
every time we asked 


we'd step on him pretty soon. 


out 
when the 
the snappy 


assure 
You 


Ww here 


done it. 
marshes 
high and the mud 
is one foot low, and every time you lift 


boggy 


a leg the bog sucks it back, and you're 
soaking to from the 
and weigh It’s pretty, 
though, for when the sun gets up there 


knees 


extra. 


your 
tons 


gTass, 


are lots of spider-webs with dewdrops on 


them shining, and it looks like lace and 
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diamonds over everything. Then it’s so 
clean and so still that you feel as if the 
world was just made, and you and your 
guide were the only people in it, as you go 
chunking throvgh the mud. When you 

et into the woods there is a Christopher 
Columbus emotion of discovery, and at 
every twist of the portage wonderful ad- 
ventures seem more probable to happen. 
It looks and feels so exactly the way you 
like things that it seems as if millions 
of fairies had gotten it ready and then 
cleared out to let you enjoy it. I like 
the way it’s spotted with moving lights 
and shadows, and all tangled up deeper 
and deepe ras you look, so you can’t tell 
where anything begins or ends, and any 
black log a little way off might be a 
caribou, and jump up and go crashing 
away into the mix-up. It makes me 
hungry to remember the woods. 

Well, it was that sort of thing Mar- 
garet was walking through. Neither she 
nor Godin had peeped a word for an 
hour, when they came out from a portage 
on a little lake that was solid marsh 
half-way down one side of it. Big 
bushes were scattered thick, and there 
were runways crisscrossing all over the 
place, and some good fresh signs. Godin 
stooped and put his hand into one, and 
grinned back at her as he stood up and 
showed her how big it was; and Mar- 
garet says she sneaked like a mouse 
down that marsh, and her skirt was so 
sopping it didn’t make a sound in the 
grass, and there wasn’t a breath, only 
the little gurgle as the water ran back 
when they lifted their feet out of their 
tracks. All the same, suddenly she heard 
a great soft rustle, and Godin’s hand was 
on her shoulder that very second, pushing 
her down. They’d started a caribou. 

Down she went on her knees in the 


wetness, and of course her rifle was at 
her shoulder as she dropped; for Mar- 
garet is game, and her first impulsion 
would be to shoot whatever was happen- 
ing. Down the gun-barrel she saw on 
the landscape a black lump that appeared 
silently between bushes and then disap- 
peared and then came out again. Well, 
she banged away, but, I regret to say, 
too unspecifically, for the black lump, 
which was a young caribou, took one 
more fly across an open spot and went 
off crackling and whacking into the for- 


est as healthy as ever. And Mai 
ret looked up at Godin from her k 
and said, 

“Ts he gone?” 

And Godin said, “ Oui, madam 
mal parti.” 

And then she felt that deathly 
ness of life which is the most immed 
punishment of missing a shot. [| 


j 
ai 


know any sorrow such as that is. I n 
say I am a good shot, but yet I'v 
it, and I can sympathize. This I 
say for Margaret, that Godin mad 
mistake in having her kneel, for 
cearibon had seen them already, and « 
tainly it’s harder to shoot straight wh 
your knees are sinking through c¢ 
mud. However, you learn those point 


through experience, and while Margaret 


may ride better than I can, she hasn’ 
had my experience in shooting. Anyway 
she missed the beast, and Walter guy: 
her and tangled her up so she didn’t 
know, herself, two days later, how fa 
away it was or how much she had seer 
of it. I am firmly convicted that sh 
thought it a long way off, and also that 
it wasn’t, but it’s a frailty of the huma: 
mind to make out things you can’t d 
as difficult as will be belie ved, and I ea 
easily forgive it in Margaret. 

But, my suffering aunt! wasn’t sh 
keen to get a caribou after that! Sh 
kent Godin hunting till, being naturally 
sliver-shaped, he was worn to a tooth- 
pick, and yet she couldn’t get another 
shot. And the more she didn’t, the mor 
her liege lord guyed her, and the mor 
she knew that the only cure for his 
troubling was some venison of her pro- 
viding. And so it happened that the 
morning of September 11 we were start 
ing off with two guides and two boats, 
the three of us, up the Riviére Sau 
vage. Walter decided he wouldn’t hunt 
that day, but would just go along for 
the trip. 

It was good and early when we started 
—about five—and the canoes slid off the 
dock into wet mist, and odds and ends 
of it were curling all over the lake, and 
the breeze caught it and tossed it around. 
Everything was grayness, and the tree- 
tops stuck through, black and solid, for 
the sun wasn’t up yet. Margaret got 
into the bow of her canoe with a paddle, 
and as ours slipped past she turned her 
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PLACE 


and laughed at me, for sh 


some verses we both like, about~ 


was 


to hills of 


dim 


is off Lhe the 


untrodden 


morning 


By the ways; 


=— 
the cool. wet 


windy marshes, 


He has startled the deer 


agraze.”” 


| | 
cool, 
tled 


ening jokes on her tied to his tail. 


about 
had 
of 


thinking 
whe re 


knew she was 


wet marsh she 


one agraze, with a large lot 
We paddled and we portaged, and we 
led and we portaged some more, up 
rapidsy little river, and about six- 
out its head 
Sauvage. By this time there was 
ge flat sunshine over the lake, but 
the woods it was wet and darkish vet, 
the tips of the had 
brightness. It bully 
ting—just the hour when a caribou 
ht be stealing down to drink at any 
pool in a So we shipped 
paddles and ourselves without a 
ind, and Margaret’s boat slipped ahead 
a fish through the lake, and 
hen shining out in a splash of sun, and 
vy and then hidden in a curl of mist 
it the sun had forgotten to melt. 
Straight opposite from where we came 
across miles of another 
ttle river flowed into Lac Sauvage. It 
adn’t any name—just the Lac Sauvage 
let. We headed for that. 1 to 
int there en canot, paddling quietly up 


ty we came on waters 


d only 
ight 


spruces 


any was 


corner. 


now 


two water, 


was 


d down, for it had good marshes along 
where beasts were apt to feed. Mar- 
aret to go on a mile or more, and 
en leave the boat and walk through the 
oods to a little pond called Lae Ceur, 
cause it was the shape of a heart. All 
the borders of it were cut up and stamped 


was 


own like roads, with caribou trails—it 
was a splendid place to hunt. 1 gave 
Margaret the best place, but of course I 
was glad to, she being a lady- and then, 
as Walter said, it really was Margaret’s 
hunt, anyway. 
After lingering 
started up the 


around for a while, 
little river, I in 
bow with my rifle, Vézina paddling, and 
Walter “worshipping nature,” he i, 
in the middle of the boat. The water 
was deep enough to run easily even with 
three, but it was snaggy, because hardly 
anybody ever came here, and the wood 
was never cleared away. 


we 


the 
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We ll. l 
death, 
hunter’s ey¢ 


Sat 


wate! 


silent 
with a 


the bow, as 
keenly 


this side and that, 


in 


as 
ling wary 
and lis- 
trained to the 
Vézina paddled, 
and we slid mysteriously along the shores. 

When sudden the 
smack on a rock with a bang, 
ly, 
shock, just ten feet in front of 
a little 
ther 
a swish 


the forest. 


silences of 


all of a boat 


and instant 


went 


before my brain cleared from the 


me, irom 


covered with tall grass, 


island 
was a wild jump and a rush and 
and then a flash of large black- 
forks to it bounded up 
up and down through the daz- 
ot You can’t 
imagine how bewildering it was to see i 


ness with great 
and down, 
zling waving the grass. 
it, 
or how stunned I was with the two things 
coming Then the boat rico- 
chetted with another crash on a snag, and 


whispered 


together. 


Vézina in a_ blood-eurdling 
hiss—as if there was anything to whis- 
per 

“Un car-r-ribou 
M’sieur Bob!” 


As if I thought it was a muskrat! 


about 


! C'est car-T-rioou 


, 


ul 


It was all very dizzying, and a 
strain, but I did the best I could, and 
I did it calmly. I stood up in the boat 
so as to see better, and cocked my rifle 
fired. But I had bad luck. The 
standing up would have been all right, 
Walter wriggled—or 
and that whirled my gun around violent- 
Iv, so the shot didn’t seem to touch the 
caribou, but, instead, the recoil kicked me 
the shoulder, and—I perhaps winced, 
and—anyway, the boat turned over. 


great 


} 
and 


only something— 


in 


Of course we all went into the water— 
but what’s a wetting now and then? It 
seemed to me, and it seems so still, that 
Walter made an undue rumpus over it. 
He didn’t at first, for he was very busy. 
He went clean down to the bottom, five 
feet 
some nature down there, for he was down 
quite a while. But inside of five minutes 
we were all crawling out on a rock high 
and dry—that is, the rock was dry. And 
the first thing Walter said I had to laugh. 
He looked so funny and he spoke so ear- 
nestly I would have had to laugh if I had 
been entirely drowned, instead of being 


or and probably he worshipped 


SO, 


engaged merely in spitting out a gallon 
of water. One eye-glass was broken, and 
he was dripping dismally all over, and 
his hair was glued shinily to his skull, 
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and he glared at me with the dignity 
of an emperor on a throne. He evident- 
ly forgot I could speak English, for he 
demanded indignantly, 

“ Pourquoi ne pouvez-vous pas reposer 
dans les canots?” 

I pointed out to him between spits 
that you can’t repose much in even one 
canoe while it turns turtle, but he treated 
me coldly, and was immediately absorbed 
in wiping off his hair with a handkerchief 
wetter than water. 

Vézina couldn’t swim, and we’d yanked 
him out by one leg across some rocks, 
which had defaced him some, and he 
was mourning over himself like a dove, 
all in a hunch on a stone, and Walter 
was polite to him with a stately politeness. 

“Vézina, je suis faché que vous étes 
smashé,” he remarked—not to joke, but 
just because he always talks Franco- 
American. When I laughed again he 
turned on me savagely. 

“T think you’ve been funny enough 
for one morning, Bob, without—without 
—grinning like a—like a—ape,” and his 
eyes flashed fire as he said it; but it 
wasn’t reasonable, for when you’ve been 
funny you always grin. Then he in- 
quired vindictively, “ Why don’t you do 
something ?” 

And I just said, “ What shall I do?” 
and that made him madder. 

But I didn’t really see much field of 
activity except to sit and click our teeth 
—Vézina’s sounded like a sewing- 
machine, and we were all shivering. And 
everything I said and everything I didn’t 
say, Walter was madder. I couldn’t seem 
to please him. So I retired myself be- 
hind a tree, because I had to laugh when 
I looked at him squeezing his “linge,” 
and at Vézina hunching and crooning. 
They’re awful babies, those French- 
Canadian guides—they think they’re 
killed if they get batted a little. I be- 
lieve myself that an accident does people 
good now and then—wakes them up. 
Being tipped over didn’t hurt me at all, 
only toughened me. Anyway, I stood 
behind the tree and choked back my feel- 
ings and watched Walter wring out his 
sacred person in sort of echelons, slanty- 
wise all over him. It didn’t make much 
difference in the effect—there seemed to 
be tanks of water bubbling to the surface. 
the more he squeezed; but it calmed him. 





All of a sudden he remembered 
the gun and our coats and the lunch 
Vézina’s axe were still under a few 
of water, and he gave a wild-eyed 
and shouted out, “Fish up the t: 
as if it was a well-known military « 

Goodness knows I was only anxiou 
satisfy him, so I sprang from my am! 
quite hurriedly, and very unluckily 
on Vézina, who howled. I apolog 
but I’m sorry to say Walter couldn’t 
trol his unruly member yet, and he n 
a few more unnecessary remarks al 
useless long legs and awkward yo 
eolts and such rather ungentlem 
speeches. But in a minute we were | 
at it fishing, and the atmosphere go} 
little gayer as we hauled up this 
that relic, only I suffered exeruciat 
pain because I didn’t dare laugh w 
Walter tried not to get wet. Vézi 
speechless grief when the lunch can 
—great Scott! but it was a sad-look 
lunch!—was also another thing whic! 
had to choke back my smiles over. 
I did it, and with tact I managed 
work myself into their friendly gra 
and soon we were all chuckling w 
each other in the kindest way. Nob 
stays cross long in the woods, or if t! 
do they don’t belong there. 

Then Vézina thought of a thing a 
remarked it openly, which I must s 
dampened my spirits. Of course I wai 
ed Margaret to get a caribou, and 
course I’m always ready to give up 
ladies, as I have been educated to belie 
that “ place aux dames” is the found 
tion of morality. But when Vézina sa 
that my caribou, which I had just bare! 
not killed, had gone off towards Lac Ceeu 
and that very likely madame, which 
Margaret, would get a shot at him, | 
will say it struck a cold pang to m; 
heart. It seemed so cruel that out of al! 
the beasts of the forest Margaret shoul 
have to choose that one, my own peculia 
caribou. It made the sorrow of losing 
him sharper, somehow. It appeared to 
me disagreeable, as well, for Vézina t 
add this speech: 

“Tf madame gets a shot, we will hav 
venison in camp this time,” was what 
he said. “Madame is determined 
* tanné ’—to kill. Also she is composed- 
steady. She shoots well. Elle ne manque- 
ra pas cette fois, —madame.” 
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cocky think she 
it, so 1 didn’t know but it would be 
ter for good, if she got a 
it, that she should miss that 
caribou. the nature 
I feared she might get stuck 
herself and spoiled for practical use. 
Well, then, I kept listening, with my 
s full cocked, for a shot from towards 


such 
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idden. Well, Walter Vézina and 
all stopped in our tracks and stared at 
ich other, and it 
what President 
a word, 


and 


seemed as important 
Nobody 
just listened in- 
tently to the slow echo dying in the hills. 
Of course we 


was elected. 
but we 


were mostly trying to see 
f there was to be another shot, but there 
vasn’t, and so we couldn’t tell a blessed 
had happened. She 
might have missed him clear and not got 
another chance. Or 
vounded him, and he have gotten away 
where they’d have to follow him up be- 
re firing again. Or, as Walter sug- 
gested Vézina, being nasty to-day, 
thought likely, she might 
him dead at the first pop. 

Anyway, we couldn’t tell, so we just 
had to wait there, shaking and shivering 

for the matches had all 
ourse—till something happened. 
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In a 


minute we them winding 


through the trees and over the rocks and 


saw 


logs, Margaret in front with her gun on 


her shoulder, grinning all over, and with 


just the cocky 


] 
aid 


of a look that I was 
And behind her 
Godin, or a walking thing of some 
you couldn’t told whether it 
was a man just by looking, for he was 
bent over double under a great floppiness 
that 


mously 


sort 
she would have. 
came 


sort 


have 


was dark gray and furry and enor 
Gee! horns! It 
was the biggest head killed that year in 
the club. With all 
couldn’t help gnashing my teeth to think 
how mean it 
cident also, 
stead of me. 
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horny. what 


my generosity | 
was, and what. a 
that she should 
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mere 
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things ve ry 
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simple beginner, 
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brought 
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fished out of 
the deeps. Margaret stopped suddenly as 
she got to the open and stared at us 
standing in a row, with water oozing 
from every pore, and chattering our teeth. 

“What in the world!” she said. “I 
never saw three such scarecrows.” 

I leave it to anybody if that showed a 
kind heart, when she was nice and dry 


Id cap, which he’d just 


herself and bringing her sheaves with 
her. But I am still very fond of Mar- 
garet, and she has good points, and so 
I forgive and forget. Then, while Godin 
brought out dry matches, and he and 
Vézina jumped around and built a roar- 
ing fire, there was a lot of talk about 
the shooting. The guides were as pleased 
as Punch, and Walter seemed as de- 
lighted as if he’d got the beast. himself, 
which is just like Walter’s laziness; and 
as for Margaret— 

Well, Margaret certainly is a nice girl, 
but I do think she might have remem- 
bered that it was my caribou, and that I 
was the one that seared him for her. If 
I hadn’t fallen into the river, I'd have 
killed him, sure as fate, on the second 
shot, and then where would have been 
her chance? In the sight of heaven I 
gave her that caribou, and I don’t grudge 
ber an inch of him, as any one may see, 
if only she’d given me credit. Sut it 
made me sick to see how she took all the 
honor to herself. 

“T got him on the first shot, Wallie,” 
she boasted. “I hit him in the back of 
the neck, and he fell plump—dead that 
second,—and it didn’t hurt him at all. 
I’m awfully glad he didn’t suffer, Wallie.” 

Wasn’t that just like a girl, to want 
to do murder pleasantly? They can’t 
seem to be whole-souled about things— 
yet you know I admire and revere their 
virtues—I do, by ginger! Then Godin 
went on to tell how well she’d hunted the 
beast, and how cool she was, and what 
a hard shot it was at a hundred and fifty 
yards through some trees, and all in a 
fawning sort of a way that would try 
any straightforward person’s patience. 
3ut Walter swallowed it down and 
begged for more, and Margaret behaved, 
I thought, just a little undignified for 
an elderly married woman—she’s all of 
twenty-four,—for she jumped around and 
squealed, and asked Walter if he could 
see her through the glory of it, and if 








she was “no a bonny fighter ” like 

Breck in Kidnapped, and a whole | 
such stuff. As for me, I was pert 
polite, but I didn’t slop over, and |] 
really very desirous to stand by the 
and get warm. So Walter had to | 
his guyiness at me, being cut off 

Margaret for the present. 

“ Our precious Bobby’s a little 
he began it,—and I don’t think that 
a pleasant way. “ But what’s the trou 
It can’t be—but no, I wouldn’t insult 
Bobby by the thought,” and he stop 
and looked watery around the eyes 
way he does when he’s being espe: 
ly foolish. He knows I hate to be e: 
“our Bobby.” Well, of course Marg 
waited for him to come out with it, 

L watched him from behind the fire, ; 
1 knew he was going to be silly, but | 
couldn’t think of anything to say to s 
him. In a second he was at it ag 
“T wouldn’t hint that a gentleman 
jealous of a lady’s success—far from 
Curious, though, that the same morn 
should bring such different fortunes 
you and Margaret. What were yj 
shooting for, Bob? Were you perh: 
trving a carom shot on that caribo 
Now that would be interesting. W 
all the others you have killed—but I f 
get. Let me see, Bob; have you e\ 
killed a caribou?” 

Now Walter knows as well as I do tl 
I haven’t, but he knows, too, that there’ 
always been some trouble. He went 
on again: 

“ But perhaps I wrong you. Perhaps 
it may have been from unselfishness th 
you tipped the boat over and scared t! 
earibou to Lac Cour. That was hand 
some of you, Bob—but too radical. Next 
time remember you can attract a wild 
beast’s attention just by yelling. Or: 
waving your arms, even—that’s better fo 
the subsequent hunting.” 

Now I don’t think all that’s very funny 
It seems to me plain tiresome, but Walt: 
was tickled with it, and he might hav 
gone on for an hour if right there | 
hadn’t begun to have a feeling that | 
couldn’t stand any more. I felt the wa) 


I did when I was a kid and wanted to 


cry—but imagine a fellow of fourtee: 
erying! So I came from behind the fir 
suddenly, and I said, as nicely as I know 


how, he being older—“ Walter,” I said, 


spect! 
uppost 
sonth, 
just § 
uu. | 
lse, a 
nougl 
vere € 
iv he: 
iny te 
f the: 
if anc 


and | 


does 

hadn’® 
him 1 
to he 
any ( 


Wi 


abou 
all tl 
said 
over 
she 

unp| 
She 
shor 
and 
ably 
said 
mak 
we’ 


mu 
mv 
In 


jus 


PLACE 


spectfully, “you talk like a teapot. I 
yppose you could be funny like this a 
onth, Id take it, but I 


say I don’t think it’s very nice of 


and have to 
just 
uu. I mind losing a shot, like anybody 
se, and I think you’ve rubbed it in 
nough. I had to be cheerful when you 
ere cross, because you would have taken 
y head off. 


ny tempers, or they get punished. 


Boys aren’t allowed to have 
And 
they do have them they get made fun 
And I’m eold 
anyway, Margaret 
for if | 
water I’d have shot 


f and ean’t answer back. 
And, 


earibou to 


and hungry. 
that 
fallen 
him next time, and I did scare him over 
to her to 


joes owe 


me, 
hadn’t in the 


shoot, and nobody gives me 
iny credit.” 

Well, Margaret is a brick. 
ust blinked at Walter and at me, 
she ordered as quick as she could: 

“ Walter, « xplain this,” and he told her 
ibout the shooting and the spilling and 
all that, which he hadn’t before. “ Oh!” 
said Margaret, and she walked straight 
and I was deathly afraid 
she was going to kiss me, or something 
But Margaret’s 
took hold of my shoulder and 
a little and said, “ You eub!” 
she laughed, but not disagree- 
“Walter’s perfectly horrid,” she 
said, and that of course pleased me. “ He 
makes both our lives wre tched, Bob, but 
we'll 


don’t get even. 


sir, She 


and 


over to me, 


unpleasant. sense. 


She 


got 
just 
shook me 
and then 


ably. 


him and see if 

And about the caribou 
I didn’t understand. 
as much to you as to me, and you have a 


unite against we 


Of course he’s owing 


much better right, because you’ve had so 
much more experience in hunting than I. 
’'m just a greenhorn, you know—it was 
just beginner’s luck, my getting him.” 
How can anybody help liking a girl 
who talks sensibly like that? And I was 
relieved hadn’t her 


also to see it made 


cocky. She went on: 

“T won’t give him to you, because | 
know you wouldn’t take him, but—I’ll 
tell you what—I’ll consider you’ve given 
him to me for my birthday? I'll have 
him mounted as fine as a fiddle, and hung 
up on the wall, if we have to build an 
addition to the house to hold him, and 
over the horns T’ll have, ‘ Many Happy 
Returns, from Bob to Margaret.’ ” 

Well, of that made us all 


course 
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laugh, and then Walter held out his hand 
and said: 

“Cub, I beg your pardon. I 
thing 


the 
sorry, 


ran 
the ground, and I’m 


for you’re a good eub.” 


into 


And then my animosities were entirely 
withdrawn, and I felt very cheerful, and 
could kick my legs and join with the 


the 
After all, it’s a won- 
comfortable 


guides in admiring tke “ panaches ” 
horns, you know. 
derfully 


“meat in 


feeling to have 
has 


Walter Sayvs the all-over glow- 


camp,” no matter who 
gotten it. 
ing sensation that comes after a kill is 
a direct inheritance from old barbarous 
days, when people went hungry unless 
they did kill something. I 
Walter knows a lot, and when he’s not 


being 


suppose SO. 


a guy he’s a satisfactory brother. 


It was nice going down the Riviére 


Sauvage again, for we made all the noise 
we wanted, which is always a pleasure, 
and Margaret’s 
boat was still ahead, and out of the 


everybody was joyful. 


mid- 
dle of it stuck up those enormous horns, 
and onee in a while she would turn 
around from the bow, where she was on 
her knees paddling, and pat the horns 
and eall out, 

“ Thank 
ent, Bob.” 

Which of 


ficial. 


you, Bob—I like your pres- 


made feel bene- 
And then Godin would knock the 
ashes from his pipe on the side of the 


course me 


boat and lay it carefully in the bottom, 
and clear his throat 
Godin’s voice just suits the woods when 


and begin singing. 


vou’re floating down a little hidden river 
in a canoe, and I love to hear him sing, 


“ Quand le canot vole, 
jon est en canot.” 

That's not the story, but yet it all is a 
part of Margaret’s and my hunt and of 
the day that is now crystallized to the 
wall in the hall of 
where that big caribou head is hanging, 
on a shield of black oak. 
is carved, 

“Many Happy Returns, from Bob to 
Margaret.” 

And I 
the highest 
think that, 
very nicely. 


Margaret’s house, 


Over the top 


have 
and I 


hunts 


again that I 
Woman, 


Margaret 


want to say 


respect for 


fc ra gi rl, 
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ON THE WAY TO 





BY 


T is not necessary to be told where the 
Fulton Street Fish Market is; it tells 
you. It has atmosphere—no man will 

deny me this—an atmosphere that per- 
meates everything, and steals softly 
along South Street with the east wind, to 
penetrate the superannuated horse-car 
that jogs along with you from the Bat- 
tery to—well, anywhere that it decides to 
stop. It is an atmosphere rife with sig- 
nificance and suggestion ; it reeks of the 
life beyond the “ Banks,” where dories 
heaped with fish, glistening in the sun, 
move restlessly in the great expanse of 
blue; or again it may evoke the eventful 
trip round Cape Cod in a chopping sea, 
and a facetious mate tapping you on the 
back persuasively with the suggestion, 
“Take your time, man; it ‘Il be hours 
yet before we reach Salem.” Even the 
unimaginative, once under its spell, be- 
come thoughtful. 

The confused impressions of wharves 
and merchantmen, stevedores and saloons, 
free-lunch signs and their patrons—this 
fleeting panorama of South ‘Street glides 
past your car-window, framed neatly for 
the fraction of a second, as you rattle 
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WHITE 


along. Suddenly without warning your 
car stops with a thud that makes the win- 
dows rattle, and jolts you out of your 
reverie into the grim realization of the 
fact that the car, wedged in hetween 
two trucks, has stopped again apparently 
for good. 

“ How long d’ye suppose I intind to 
support the weight of that truck?” 
screams a voice, presumably the driver’s. 

“Then support yerself!” comes the 
answer from above. 

“That’s fwhat oi’m doin’,” shouts the 
driver, almost suffocating. 

“ The —— you say y’ are! ... I didn’t 
think y’ could,” retorts the truckman. 

“And oi can take care of meself, 
too.... See?” howls the indignant driver, 
completely unstrung, dancing around, 
feinting an invisible opponent into an 
opening and then beating him unmer- 
cifully. 

“ Gowan or I'll call yer keeper!” howls 
the man on the wagon, and then,—a for- 
midable “ git up,” and we are under way 
again; the truckman, purple in the face 
over his last sally-and perilously near to 
falling backward from his cart into the 
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THE FULTON 
treet. fades into the distance; while the 
river, his ponderous frame balanced on 
the step, clinging to the car by one arm 
nd waving hysterically with the other, 
ives vent to an explosion of stage-laugh- 
er to cover his retreat with dignity, con- 
luding with a snappy appreciation on 
he truckman’s hypothetical family-tree 
that no reconstructing on 
make readable. 

The 
sorbed in your fellow passengers. The 
fresh from the Island, 
with tickets attached to them indicating 


my part can 


excitement over, you become ab- 


Italian peasants 
their destination, clutching their wretched 
bundles; the elderly weather-beaten stoic 
of the water-front, scowling disdainfully ; 
the tired, hoarse gentleman with the pin- 
point pupil and the marble eye, “ want- 
ed” at police headquarters and wisely on 
the move; the with his lit- 
tle tubes of sodium to 
light your pipe with; and add to this 
nondescript free-lunch 
and you have your fellow pas- 


“ street man” 
tray containing 
humanity a few 
victims 
sengers in this derelict of a horse-car that 
bumps its spasmodic way from the Bat- 
tery to the market. 

‘Yes, begins the 


sir, sodium - man, 
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cheerfully, oblivious to the fact that no- 
bottle 
. and the more wind 
the merrier. All you have to do is to put 
No 
more standin’ ’round waitin’ fer the wind 
to stop Sie 


body has spoken, “ each contains 


twenty-five lights . 
a piece in your pipe and spit on it. 
. on the street and in the parlor 


ladies can’t stand fer the smell 
o’ sulphur it takes the place o’ matches.” 


where the 


You might easily lose sight of your 
a visit to the market—and drift 
along in this interesting company to the 
East River Bridge, but something more 
material than intuition—a fresh 
gust blowing from the east, pregnant with 


mission 


mere 
meaning—tells you that you have reached 
your destination. 

The roar of an interminable procession 
of wagons and trucks rolling along the 
broad open quays, the throng of men in 
greasy, fishy coats and great top-boots 
opening barrels, the 


cade and its pyramids 


rushing about ar- 
f oyster-baskets, 
flanking the street, the endless shuttle of 
the crowd passing to and fro beneath the 
flapping awnings, the secluded “ quick- 
lunch” room with predigested “ sinkers ” 
at excursion rates, and the innumerable 


booths with their chaotic assortment of 
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tools, pipes, tobacco, woollen caps and 
socks, shirts and searfs, half hidden by 
the group of idlers, and the lofty pro- 
portions of the Brooklyn Bridge beyond 
towering above it all in the misty 
drowsiness of a midsummer sky, give 
to the market a peculiar distinction—a 
cachet of its own. 

“ But the smell and all those slippery 
crawling things!” objects your artist 
friend of the French peasant school, whom 
you have dragged hither by force. It is 
true the place smells; and in spots crabs 
run rampant like magnified spiders, first in 
boxes, then gambolling gleefully along the 
pavement, only to be dropped back into one 
of the many barrels that line the street. 
But even these crawling, evasive things 
should not be condemned too hastily—a 
chat with Billy Edwards, fish-dealer, 
philosopher and naturalist of the mar- 
ket, will show you that they exhibit 
at times characteristics that seem to be 
almost human. 

There are the hypocritical, philosophic 
crabs—demure-looking things that sit by 
the hour gazing wistfully into the blue 
sky, patiently awaiting an opportunity to 
attach themselves to anything pliable. A 
crab like this is a mountain of pent- 
up energy, according to Billy, and a 
glance at the latter’s fingers will con- 
vince the most sceptical person that 
he has substantial reasons for speaking 
with authority. 

“You see, it’s this way,” he says, indi- 
cating a large specimen: “ After he’s ben 
settin’ out there in the sun bakin’ and 
sweatin’ for a couple o’ hours, he’s full o’ 
hell, just like a human... and that nerv- 
ous with holdin’ himself in, tryin’ ter 
look pleasant, that when he do freeze 
on to you, you git the combined pressure 
of a whole gineration o’ crabs. See?... 
Now with them that’s in the bar’l it’s 
different.” A glance in the barrel dis- 
closes a confused mass of writhing crabs 
bent on destroying one another. 

“They’re overdoin’ it and exhaustin’ 
themselves with overwork, and when it 
comes to a good show-down they ain’t got 
the grip, like them quiet ones, because 
they ain’t in trainin’; it’s the excitement 
they’re after, and missin’ legs or arms 
don’t cut no ice with them as long as 
they git what they’re after: but when it 
comes to handlin’ them quiet ones that 


sets scratchin’ themselves in the sun wit 
out sayin’ a word, an ammytoor had by 
ter use boxin’-gloves, or he’ll feel as 
some one had laid hold o’ him with 
red-hot monkey-wrench . . . see?” 

You cross the street to the iron logg 
opposite, where the wholesale business 
the market is transacted amid a furiou 
activity, in which boxes are wrenclx 
epen, strewing their contents about aj 
parently at random; where men shou 
hoarsely for ice, and monstrous-lookin; 
fish are weighed and quickly seized b 
these toilers of Fulton Market, wh 
splash merrily, in their great top-boots 
through the puddles underfoot, as they 
go about their business of distributing it 
to the trade. 

Like most of New York’s picturesqu 
spots, the market’s real significance does 
not reveal itself at first glance; and on 
might pass for weeks at a time befor 
discovering that in the shadow of th 
market, completely screened from th 
street, nestles one of the most delight 
fully picturesque bits of New York. So 
effectively is this concealed that it is not 
until you follow the adjacent pier, through 
a throng of men who rattle past, pushing 
hand-trucks top-heavy with their load of 
oysters, that you come upon the market’s 
piece de résistance. 

Moored side by side, in the angle 
or basin formed by the adjoining pier 
and the market, their bowsprits almost 
scraping the latter’s walls, are the long, 
graceful fishing-schooners of the Glouces- 
ter and Hatteras fleet, with a crowd of 
seamen busily engaged in unloading the 
eargo of herring or mackerel. Hoarse 
orders are shouted; ice is demanded in a 
long-drawn howl of despair; pulleys 
rattle; baskets creaking under their load 
of fish rise from the depths of the hold to 
be séized by two sturdy seamen and 
swung over the port-rail, there to be 
caught by the men balancing themselves 
on the slippery floats below and dragged 
across to the market. The movement 
here is irresistible. Tugs arrive, pre- 
ceded by extraordinary profanity; men 
bustle about, a line is cast in some- 
where, and presently a schooner slips 
her moorings and glides gracefully into 
the stream, where another, fresh from 
the “ Banks,” waits eagerly to occupy 
her berth. 
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Ske tehing at 
with 
You 


stragglers who 


the 
insurmountable 
sooner 


market is fraught 
difficulties. 
than the 
have collected to watch 
the fleet unloading now devote their en- 
ergies to watching the progress of your 
work; but this is to be expected. What 
would Fulton Market be without its little 
group of connoisseurs? They are as 
much a part of Fulton Market as the 
baskets of the mussel fleet. The collar- 
less wise man whispering hoarsely to his 
friend, “I that guy before in 
Cherry Hill”; the longshoreman out of a 
job; the nervous shipping-clerk gazing 
furtively over his shoulder for the boss; 
the red-haired freckled gentleman with 
the pear-shaped head, and his bilious-look- 
ing friend who sells the rubber spiders 
on the corner,—yes, even the care-worn 
commuter, who just missed the 


almost 


are no seated 


seen 


ferry, 


stands with the rest to help you block the 
traffic, until the local “ cop,” attracted by 
the crowd, appears noiselessly upon the 
scene, expands his chest, spits disdain- 


SCHOONERS OF THE 


FISHING-FLEET LIE 
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fully, then surveys your au : W 
a cold clammy eye and the delib ie 
of a man inspecting a hybrid vegetab 
and remaining thus, long enough to 
the full majesty of the law create dan 
unwholesome atmosphere, turns to you j 
the hush that has fallen upon a 
once merry, and remarks dryly, throug 
the corner of his mouth, “ Say, Jack, it 
no wonder the trusts is gettin’ rich.” 
Who said that one should not be subt 
with the masses? 
like this will 
vanish as if 
them. 


scen 


A quiet little epigra: 
make a crowd wilt an 
the earth had swallowe 
It is as if a cold raw wind fron 
the north had suddenly hit each straggler 
in the back and remained there to circu- 
late among his underwear. 
nervously, others edge away 
into the The mild commuter, 
who stood silently watching the prog- 
ress of your work, now turns to 
with an apologetic “as I was say 
ing ” — to his embarrassment,— 
then blushes, trips on his own shoe-lace, 


Some cough 
sideways 
shadow. 


you 


cover 





SIDE BY SIDE 





AN INTERMINABLE PROCESSION OF 


and beats a hasty retreat; while the red- 
haired freckled 
’ the rubber 
the quick, hasten for 
across the street. 

It is not the crowd that makes work so 
dificult at the market. 
customed te them. 


his bilious 
spiders, chilled to 
further stimulants 


man, and 


friend of 


You become ac- 
Neither is it the blasé 
fellow who spits on you from the window 
above: his apologetic face tells you that 
it is merely another case of “ didn’t know 
the gun was loaded.” It is the man in 
the tug whom you begin to loathe. <A 
person of judgment and of 
great patience is this vulture of the river, 
to whom time is no object, for he works 
ona salary. Secure in his little cabin, in 
the lee of the adjoining pier, he lies in 


unerring 


ambush, noting the progress of your work 
until its completion is only a matter of 
an hour or so, and then shouts through 
numerous speaking-tubes and pounces on 
your foreground to steal away with it 


WAGONS 


AND TRUCKS ROLLS ALONG 


down the river. There is something de- 
pressing in the evident satisfaction with 
which this pirate of the docks fulfils his 
mission of 


shunting foregrounds and 


shifting middle distances; and it is only 
the constant repetition of the thing that 
teaches one to bear it silently. But when 
earried to the 
extent of putting the whole market on 


wheels and block 


this displacing mania is 


moving it a farther 


down to the spot formerly occupied by 
those delightful oyster-shacks that 


you 
intended to which in 
Island, 
who 
that 
move silently along the water-front, or 
steal around the corner 
learns to thank Heaven 

morrow he sees the 


sketch this year, 
turn have been moved to Staten 
little that the man 
spends his life chasing buildings 


it is wonder 


unobserved, 
when on the 
Srooklyn Bridge still 
in its place. 

Fulton Market, in spite of the renova- 
ting craze, has still retained much of its 
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former character. Approached from the 
river on a late autumn afternoon, this 
faded - green frame structure might be 
taken for a bit of Gloucester or Grand 
Manan, At four o’clock a hush falls on 
the market ; its ponderous doors close 
with a grating of rusty hinges; bolts slip 
into place, the loggia is deserted ; a rural 
calm replaces the feverish activity of half 
an hour ago, and Fulton Market retires 
for the night. 

This is its ebb-tide, when the long, 
graceful schooners of the fishing - fleet, 
rising and falling in the wake of the dis- 
tant river craft, gradually fade into a 
deep velvety black in the enveloping eve- 
ning, and a fine golden light sifts through 
the forest of masts and shrouds; beyond, 
in the drowsy opalescent haze of the river, 
the ghostlike proportions of the Brooklyn 
Bridge sweep majestically into the gray 
nothingness across the river. 


FULTON ARCADE 





Sut if Fulton Market retires early, it 
makes its atonement by rising with the 
dawn. Long before the port and star- 
board lights of the river eraft are ex- 
tinguished for the day the market begins 
to show signs of activity. Thin spirals 
of blue smoke rise from the galleys of the 
fishing - fleet, hatchways are opened, a 
head appears, then another; presently a 
figure becomes visible on the deck and 
stretches itself; a pale yellow streak of 
light in the east sharply outlines a con- 
fused mass of spars and tangled shrouds; 
doors are opened in the market, lights 
appear in the windows; seamen hurry 
along the dock, baskets swing in and 
out with their load of fish, orders are 
shouted and answered by a distant yell; 
beneath the electric lights in the iron 
loggia busy silhouettes of figures bustle 
about; and after all this comes a long- 
drawn shout for ice that reverberates 
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hg the docks—the machinery Is ih 
ition again! 
A healthy, 
ie open 


sky 


il journey 


wholesome life like this in 
air, beneath a limitless expanse 
flying the 
dusk, 


and clouds, event- 


homeward, at along 


eat stretches of quay, rich in ever- 


hanging scene and incident, must be 


ts own reward. 
And 


jimmy 


ruminating thus, 
Fry, 
erchantman, near by. 
“Tt must be 
‘to be always 
First Australia 
ss Sport ” Ihe 


you approach 


first mate of the deep-se a 
great sport,” you begin, 
the like 
then 

shouts 


and 


on move you. 
and 
> } 

indignantly, cut 


throwing his 
“ Sav! 


ting you short quid ” 


I'd like to 


wot writes about the 


at a stray dog below. 


get some o’ you guys, 


‘merry sailor’ and that sort o’ rot, up 
on the foreroyal-yard furlin’ a skys’yl, in 
a hurricane—at the 


first on her beam-ends, and next 


night—with ship 

minute 

takin’ a pitch for’ard as if yer travellin’ 

ter God feet a 
' 


Say! time wish 


meet your second. 
that’s the had 


ten arms, and claws on yer feet, to hang 


forty 
you you 
onto the foot-ropes with!” 

The longshoreman leads a healthy ex- 
this. Re 
catch 
whistling contentedly, and see 


istence, free from dangers lik« 


mind him of it when you him 
him 
follow- 
the 
only pessimist; the water-front is throng 
ed with them. But with the captain it 


is different, you argue; he 


stop 
apologetically to curse the day he 
Jimmy Fry is 


ed his vocation. not 


is omnipotent, 
and has escaped the pessimistic trend; 

lord and master of all he surveys, he at 
least has good reason to be satisfied with 
It is all for the 


a belaying-pin and curs 


his ealling. very well 


mate to seiz 
and threaten everybody in sight 
body, of 
There is the 
a full house 


every 
except th 
rub! He 


; and perhaps it is the knowl 


Course 


captain. 
alone can curse to 
edgé of the one irrevocably empty chair 
in the auditorium that accounts for much 
So find 


sorting 


of the mate’s peevishness. you 


the captain, busily engaged in 
over a confused bundle of ship’s papers. 
“This must be a life, with the 
open before and nobody to 
answer to for your actions!” 


great 
sea you 
you begin 
His remarks on the sea- 
are not fit for publication. I 
vet to the 
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enthusiastically. 
faring life 
have 


meet man actively em 
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ployed at a vocation closely relating to 
the sca who has ral good word to 
sure, | 
It Was on the 


say for 
thought I had 

Fulton Street 
pier, last year, on the spot formerly oceu 
the He 
small, ve nerable old salt, not without con 
His 
skin, his 
the 


which 


it. Onee, to be 
found him. 


pied hy present market. was a 


siderable dignity in his bearing. 


hair and sun-baked 
bony, calloused 


sandy-gray 


large, hands, and 


curious balancing movement with 


he swung down the dock to inspect my 


sketeh, unconsciously brought back youth 
ful the 
mariner ; dernier 


reminiscences of 


the 


story-book 


retired régime ” 


have met in 
the Black 
Ball transatlantic clippers were moored 
to the old 
He stood for some time absorbed in 
be fore | 
isn’t a bad sort of life 


skipper such as one might 


the early “seventies,” when 
Beekman Street pier, below. 
my 
began cautiously: “ That 
eh?” 


before he 


1 
work 


It was some time answered 


me; for the sight of the great merchant- 
man drifting gracefully down the stream 
seemed to evoke a flood of pleasant memo- 
her until 
she disappeared beyond the bend in the 
river. 
the 

There 


remarks, 


ries, as he stood gazing after 
Then he spoke enthusiastically of 
life, 


was just a note of 
but 


its variety and excitement. 
his 
efforts to 
draw him out, he was always impersonal. 

When | 


Tom Bird, 


seaman of 


regret in 
in spite of my 
conversation to 
and involuntary 
Nancy, he 
the 
withering ac- 
put off so 
feeling of con 


outlined our 
pessimist 
the bark 


hard at m« ; 


squinted 


then spat upon ground 
and replied, “ Gewan,” in 


But | 


easily, and it 


cents. was not to be 
was with a 
scious superiority that | pointed out my 


old 


page d 


busily en- 
the 


mariner, who now stood 


with a toothpick at end of 
the pier. 
“So that’s him—eh? And that’s wot 


eh?” And then Bird’s 


great frame shook from head to foot with 


he said Tom 
uncontrollable merriment. 

“Say, Jack,” he 
gradually regaining his composure, 
a shame to take an ammytoor like 
and fill him full o’ hot air. It ain’t right 
*‘tain’t kind. That’s old Blinkey 
yous talkin’ to—and it’s a 
Years ago, be- 


used to 


continued, dryly, 
“ it’s 


you 


nor it 
Dovle 
hot he’d 
fore he nutty, he 
eanal-boat on the Erie Canal!” 


be« n 
a 8 
seaman make . 


wept run a 
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IIE air of the crowded pension 
dining- room, deliberately over- 
heated in the interests of an ample 
American patronage, was thickly sweet 
from the perfume of many bunches of 
nareissus and heavy with the odors of 
hot foods. The result was a queer, dizzy- 
ing blur, through which I could but dim- 
ly distinguish old ladies in gray satin 
and lace caps, taking hot water with their 
dinner; young women with daring coif- 
fures and vivid bodices, who had a great 
deal to sav of recent excursions into 
Egypt and the farther East; intelligent, 
voluble, middle-aged women who through 
five courses henevolently shared their 
knowledge of Florentine architecture. 

It thus became the affair of my 
right-hand neighbor, who had beamed 
unaffectedly as I took my seat at table 
for the first time, to reeall me to an 
exacter consciousness. Miss Nesbit was 
a pensionnaire of long standing; and to 
pour into a virgin receptacle the highly 
aromatic essence of the Pension Cas- 
sini’s social life was a function to which 
her taste and training exquisitely adapt- 
ed her. I had only, therefore, to incline 
mutely a receptive ear while the pivot 
of her sprightly monologue swung stead- 
ily about the long table at which we Sat. 
With this intelligence still undigested, I 
was then made aware of a second dining- 
room, beyond ours, the oceupants of 
whose half-dozen small tables ranked as 
the pension’s aristocracy. Some, it is 
true, had bought their way into this 
rarer air by the payment of two franes 
extra a day; but there were an exalted 
few—-such as the Baroness von Hohen- 
stein and her daughter—by whom the 
distinetion of the inner dining-room had 
not thus vulgarly to be purchased. 

“Then that, I suppose, is the Baron- 
ess,” I remarked, when my _ neighbor 
finally paused for eneouragement,—* the 
lady with the white hair and the old- 
fashioned prettiness ?” 
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“And the slim, dark creature—] 
sure you she is years older than she loo 


is her daughter: the ‘ Baronessina,’ 
our servants call her. This is their fift 
winter in Florence—the padrona rent 
them some rooms up-stairs for very litt] 


—and each year * poor mother ha 
dore everything t} she could to mar 


off Augusta. The. could never live a 
home and keep up their position—I b 
lieve in Germany it is really something 
to be a von Hohenstein,—for they hav 
searcely a farthing. And you ean se 
for yourself that Augusta is not so grea 
a beauty that she can dispense with 
dot.—Oh, it is very pitiful for madame.’ 
Friiulein von Hohenstein’s, then, was 
the only too common misfortune of con 
firmed ineligibilitv—a fact which alon 
would searcely distinguish her from thou 
sands of more or less hopeful young 
ladies living cheaply in pensions under 
the anxious chaperonage of impoverished 
elderly mammas. Yet, looking mor 
closely, an individuality, kept well in 
check, seemed to lurk beneath the smooth, 
ivory subtleties of the girl’s face, Iler 
expression, manner, staidly beribboned 
white wool dress, conformed almost too 
perfectly with the traditional jeune-filli 
character; it was quite as though th 
mystifying creature, with her opaque 
Japanese eyes and almost professionally 
ingenuous smile, had chosen to appear 
before our little world in costume. 
Dinner over, we straggled into th 
salon—a long, irregular room, with 
stuffy, pseudo-Oriental furnishings. In 
and out its doors briskly passed a few 
women, conspicuous in crisply waved 
hair, low-cut gowns and evening cloaks, 
who, having engagements for the eve- 
ning, had no desire to escape the sweet, 
ephemeral prestige this gave them. 
Those less fortunate were already set 
tling heavily into the comfortable out- 
lines of occasional sofas, where they 
would remain motionless for the next 
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» hours. either for the sake of 
dl sie ial 


private 


a quite 
tor 
fuel. 
tter consideration [I surmised that the 


distraction o1 economy 


their stores of By the 


and 
For 
meanwhile 
ot 
democratic affability, while a group 
did their 
cordial relations with 
Wagner. But she, 


follow them: 


her daughter were in 


oness 


the unhappy Frau Baro- 


enced, 


n was attempting to mask 


eX] rm Ss101 chronic distress by one 


American girls cheerfully 
to establish 
by gushing about 
or lady, did 
n part, 
elodic 
n the 
Hl, the 


taste 


not for her 
old-fashioned 
little ballet 
outside, the 
unfriv- 
no such trinkets, 
the of 
suoise and coral ornaments by two mer- 
hants from the Ponte Veechio, admitted 


she pre ferred 


opera with a lively 


third act. And 


“ Baronessina, 


in 
whose 
lous commended 


ndulgently regarded sale tur- 


W ekly to the yx nsion. The seene 

obably bored and I had no doubt 
that she scorned the vivacious enthusiasm 
of the 
it evervbody, with a kind of questioning 
The to 
he interesting. 

An 
the next day established between us. 
Hohensteins’ 
the 
morning walk to find, of all things, what 


thrice 
he - 


bargainers; but she smiled at them, 


nnocence. Baronessina began 
acquaintance was 
The 


mine; 


unpremeditated 


von salon was next 


and Baroness, returning from her 
was technically known as a “ large basket 
within her door, was panic- 
stricken lest 
of this unfamiliar 


to her bill. 


housemaid, and 


of wood” 
two franes fifty, the price 
added 
Maria, therefore, the sapient 
that 
to ask the new 
irrival whether her wood had not by mis- 
been left with the 
so, whether she would not come in person, 


indulgence, be 


from time on our 


reliable envoy, was sent 
take Jaroness; and if 
first, to identify the fuel; second, to di 
The exeursion of iden- 
tification served to reveal that the atmos- 
phere of the bleak, 


unsoftened, not too well-aired apartment 


rect its removal. 


Baroness’s salon—a 
its 
an empty, futile institution of rusty chill. 
The of the 
madame explained in hesitating English, 
that 


was of unmitigated rawness; stove 


rest house was so very hot, 
she and her daughter found it a 
relief to retire to their cooler apartment. 
Overheated interiors unhealth- 
ful. Moreover, Pitti fairly 
focated by too much heat; he insisted, 


were 


sO 


was suf- 
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ature 


led to the 
of sleek 
. who had 
the 


a cre 


ours and a cross, sleepy face 
appropr! 
salon as his boudoir. 


ited a generous corner of 
With all their gallant attempts to avoid 
t, the Hohenstein surroundings be 
that in 


von 


traved a poverty their view was 


borne in silence and 
the 


they 


a thing to be 
mantled at 
Though 
avowedly 
of 
Occasionally 


defiantly approach of 


Flor- 


their 


strangers. were in 


ence with social intent, 


distractions modest. 
Augusta 


breakfast to 


schedule was 
began 
prepare the girlish 
toilet in which, late in the afternoon, she 
would her 
from which neither returned visibly 
hilarated, It 
always 

the 


directly 
after 
accompany mother to a tea, 
ex 
was as though they were 
disappointed ; 
least, had 
through 


expectant, always 


and Baroness, at grown 


and languid 


the 


we ak 


of 


repetition 
Sometimes the \ 


ball. 


scanty 


experi nce, 
went to the 
Poor Augusta’s 
affair of 
hardly 
clothed. 


coneentrated 


opera, and once to a 


ball-dress was a 
chalk-white silk, 
» her the of being fully 
ut she applied all her highly 
to her roéle of 
after 


thin, and it 


gay air 


simplicity 
débutante; the 
all, a fruitful one. 
Napk s, 
destiny, was not only present at the ball, 
but to the 


and occasion was, 


Count Mansueto, of 


by an elaborate provision of 


even asked an introduction 
Baroness’s daughter. 

A week later I the 
stairs as I was coming up from an early 
breakfast. 
of 
fantile 

On. 
disturb you last evening!” 

“ Not least 

“ But surely you have heard us? 
you. The Count 
to eall, left 
You know, he is the distinguished 
nobleman of Naples; last week only he 
I met him at the ball. 
two 


met Augusta on 


She stopped squarely in front 


me, and with an expression of in 


unworldliness, began, 
dear signorina, I fear 


my we 


in the e 
L am 
Man- 


somewhat 


distressed over 


sueto, who came 


late. 


eame to Florence. 


And, mv dear signorina, for hours 


last evening he make me declaration on 


his knees!” 

“But that is very 

beautiful 2” 

well, young: 
But ”"—as though this 

fact had a compensating value—* he has 


romantic. Is he 
voung, 
“ Ah, 


hairs. 


he is not he has 


no second 
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two children! Oh,” she added, in girlish 
rapture, “he is so intense, so impas- 
sioned! He loves me very much!” 

“And you love him?” 

Fraulein yon Hohenstein gave an Ital- 
ian shrug and looked sweetly into the 
impenetrable distance. “Oh, I cannot 
tell—we await renseignements from the 
Embassy.” 

It deliciously confirmed earlier impres- 
sions of the voung woman that she should 
have been able to refer her decision to the 
arrival of official certificates. Complete, 
however, as was her emotional control, 
the Count’s suit was not without its pro- 
nounced effect upon her; there were even 
days when, in privacy, and under the stress 
of detailed confidence, her hesitating in- 
nocence gave way to something almost 
like vivacity, with distinet indications, 
here and there, of mature worldly knowl- 
edge. Augusta skilfully glossed, in her 
contidences, the fact that Mansueto’s 
sidresses owed a part, at least, of their 
significance to the inconspicuousness of 
his competitors ; but she could not, with 
equal readiness, sereen her inordinate 
desire to become the Contessa. After 
the lapse of a brief interval, the Count 
called daily. The Embassy’s informa- 
tion, I inferred. must have been satis- 
factory, it so shortly transpired that his 
suit had been aecepted,—with enthusi- 
asm by Augusta, with fluttering anxiety 
by the Baroness, and with shrill contempt 
by Pitti. 

The announcement was indeed made 

by the Baronessina herself, who one day 
came to my door with a handkerchief 
loosely wrapped about her hand. 
“T fear all in the pension notice my 
hand at luncheon,” she began, with an 
air of gentle alarm. “ And yet I must 
wear the ring until the Count fetch 
me another.” 

Here she removed the handkerchief, 
disclosing a substantial ring set with a 
single diamond. That she felt an im- 
measurable .satisfaction in wearing the 
symbol of betrothal, and that her genuine 
concern was lest the gem were not bright 
enough to attract general attention, there 
was no doubt; but she continued: 

“You like it, no? I think I do not 
like it. It is of the first wife.” The 
marriage, she confessed shyly, in leaving, 
would take place in a few weeks. 











Now from the outset one circumstan 
and that the predominant one in the | 
of the von Hohensteins, seriously mx 
aced the lovers’ happiness; or would ha 
done so had not Augusta pitilessly tak 
an attitude which she wished interpret 
as maidenly acquiescence. 

“The Count does not love Pitti,” s 
onee casually informed me; and lest 
take the situation too seriously, she ad 
ed in a whisper: “ But what matt 
I do not love him, either!” 

The Baroness was naturally not 
ready to barter an old affection for a ne 
Pitti’s rudenesses to the titled visit: 
she interpreted, more or less openly, 
so many righteous warnings; and wher 
one afternoon at tea, the little dog 
jumped at the Count and tore h 
trousers, the Baroness, far from rebukin; 
her darling, observed indulgently to he 
guests: “Ah, what will you? He is but 
a dog !” 

Nor did she materially alter her posi 
tion even when, no later than the next 
day, the Count took the extreme stand 
of declaring that his marriage with 
Augusta was conditioned upon Pitti’s 
complete dissociation with the futur 
menage. And if, as he was reminded, 
this involved the exclusion of the Baron 
ess also, he declared, Augusta quickly 
seconding him, that he would then b 
foreed to accept the inevitable. 

Under such circumstances as these, it 
seemed as if the marriage could not too 
quickly be brought about. The life of 
the von Hohensteins was even mort 
pinched and chilly, more charged with 
nameless anxieties, than before the ro- 
mantie advent of the Count. Torn be 
tween her honest maternal solicitude for 
Augusta, who was to abandon her, and 
her passionate infatuation for Pitti, who 
was to solace her declining years, the 
Baroness passed her days in feverish dis- 
quiet. Augusta, meanwhile, at the same 
time that she declared herself distracted 
with the labor of preparing a trousseau 
—of which the poor girl was, after all, 
never able to display a shred,—really gave 
herself up to a frenzy of denationaliza- 
tion. The Count’s loud distaste for Ger- 
man may have been largely prompted by 
his ignorance; and Friulein von Hohen- 
stein’s Italian was even yet so halting 
and schoolgirlish that she felt there was 
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need of establishing a stabler medium 
of communication between them. Even 
with her mother, therefore, the girl 
would, during these days, speak only 
Italian or French; her smooth black hair 
she dressed in, a conspicuously Italian 
mode; and she zealously filled long morn- 
ings with an endless series of little Ital- 
ian songs, sung to her own tinkling ae- 
companiment, and of so desperately gay 
a measure that it was quite as though 
some sardonic intent must lurk in them. 
In her excessive desire to qualify herself, 
beyond all possibility of reproach, for 
the coveted station and title, Augusta 
displayed a thoroughgoing sincerity the 
moral height of which she perhaps had 
never before attained. 

In our narrow, uneasy, sensation- 
hungry pension world of Florence mar- 
riages were all too uncommon, you would 
seareely, said Miss Nesbit, hear of two 
in a season. How generously, then, did 
the von Hohenstein engagement magnify, 
of a sudden, the sober local repute of the 
Pension Cassini! Our fellow pension- 
natres, making their daily excursions to 
Cook’s or other public meeting-place, 
were conscious, from the mere fact of 
their intimate vantage-point, of wearing 
a quite especial lustre. Augusta and 
her mother became, in their way, celebri- 
ties, and as such were pointed out daily 
in the Cascine when they took fat, un- 
willing Pitti for his walk. Pensions 
previously vaunted because of an extra 
hot course at luncheon or because cakes, 
rather than biseuit, were served with tea 
in the afternoon, would now have been 
utterly depleted could the Cassini only 
have stretched its capacity illimitably. 
Augusta, by no means unaware of all 
this, even fell into the way of coming 
in a little late to dinner with the now 
passive Baroness; nor was there an eye 
too languid or engrossed to regard them 
with a prompt and hungry curiosity. It 
is far more stimulating to be the object 
of possibly disagreeable, certainly en- 
vious, comment than of pity; and Au- 
gusta had endured pity for so long! She 
smiled, therefore, in the faces of sus- 
pected detractors with a quite untainted 
<weetness,—who of them wore a Count’s 
engagement ring? 

The Pension Cassini was so built as to 
enclose, on three sides, a modest court- 
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vard. To the inner side, farthest from | 
street, had been modernly affixed a ver; 
dalike projection, made weather-pr 
in winter by a glass wall, heated by 
succession of very hot little stoves al 
furnished with easy chairs. In this mi 
low atmosphere, where idle old lad 
nodded torpidly and younger ones int 
mittently embroidered, popular sent 
ment in regard to the von Hols 
steins came inte being, took becomi1 
form, and was authoritatively dispenss 
From her eminent post as tender of t]} 
brew Miss Nesbit would come thrice dai! 
to sit beside me at meals; and through h« 
I was gradually made aware of the r 
sentment developing in the fiery neigh 
borhood of the veranda stoves at what 
seemed the wanton postponement of th 
Count’s wedding. Or, if not wanton 
what adequate cause was there for ma 
king the entire pension ridiculous, after 
it had so generously interested itself, 
after it had indeed gone so far as to pla 
its wedding-presents? It is true that 
there was one prevalent rumor, said Miss 
Nesbit, cheerfully, to the effect that the 
Baroness, unable to forgive the now 
famous impugnment of Pitti’s character, 
had constituted herself an obstacle; that 
arrangements were at a standstill. And 
it had also been hinted—Miss Nesbit look 
ed at me sharply—that Count Mansueto 
had—how should they. put it?—an im- 
perfect sense of responsibility; that ther 
was a lady—it was to be understood this 
was only a rumor—in Venice; and that 
the veranda would not be surprised if he 
turned recreant any day. Meanwhilk 
several families whose itineraries, as they 
called them, demanded their being in 
Rome for Easter, had already delayed 
leaving for a vain four weeks, and now 
felt disposed to challenge the inactivity 
of the persons responsible for the delay. 
In short, it was crisply stated, the pen 
sion attitude had become extremely def- 
inite; either a spectacle must be forth- 
coming or tickets would be bought at 
once and trunks packed for Rome or 
the Riviera. 

To one who had apprehended Au- 
gusta’s own inflexibly resolute state of 
mind, the cause of the delay seemed in- 
deed deeply impenetrable. In view of 
the entirely cheerful promptness with 
which she had thrown over the Baroness 
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hint of their being 


disfavor, it was not readily to be 


Pitti at the first 
sur 
might consider a 


That 


igion | was in 


sed what she genuine 


struction. it was a question of 
a position to deny; for 
had for 


against 


though the von Hohensteins 


nerations stoutly protested 
unt Mansueto’s church, Augusta airily 
ed her inherited prejudices on the day 
the Count’s and 
ithin a week was on the way of becom- 
g a Catholic. 

the Baroness spoke no 
nd wished to 


lowing declaration, 


Since Italian, 
speak none, and since she 
Pitti and my- 
elf with whom she could speak German, 


d found no on except 
he burden of her partial estrangement 
from her daughter affected her at times 
» the point of a not unnatural hysteria. 
(nd when, one day, the poor lady fell 

sobbing in felt, for the 
the 


forgive 


room, | 
hated 
will 


my 
that | fathomless 
“You the 


Baroness said, in her pretty, clear-cut 


rst time, 
\ugusta. me,” 


German,—* it is because I am so very 
I have been unable to sleep 
nights; it 


not a 


unhappy. 
is so terrible to be 
mother. My 
no dot, and the Count is 
Of the little that 
give my daughter half, 
and his friends will not 
accept it. They say I must give her all, 
and that I must buy back for them the 
Count’s palace in Naples. It 
what they demand of me- 
them everything that 
J shall starve.” 


for many 
told 


daughter has 


one 1s 


pial ¢ rd 


very greedy. 
[I have I 


| 
put 


money 
will 
the Count 


is absurd, 
for if I give 
I have, Pitti and 

‘But your daughter can surely- 

“Oh, Augusta, she stands always with 
the Count! You understand, she fears 
20 to lose him. 
Pitti, J 
alone!” 


Except for my dear 
assure you I am already all 

Indeed, no lesser event than the mirac- 
ulous expansion of the Baroness’s poor 
little fortune now seemed capable of re- 
what had 
distressing situation. All day, by the 
the chilly salon, the 
Baroness and Pitti, mingling their miser- 


lieving become an acutely 


window of sat 
able tears, and peering vaguely down the 
bare street for some altogether uncon- 
jectured succor; while, like some bright, 
eruel blade lightly above their 
they beheld Augusta’s pitiless 
resolution to impoverish them. They 


poised 
heads, 
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were shortly, it) is 


stealthy 


true, by means of 
pats and subdued tail-waggings, 
to share an 
The 


re moved 


unholy if short-lived joy. 


Count’s too stimulating presence 


itself. He had called to 
Naples to attend to his estates, explained 


been 


Augusta, blandly, actually imparting an 


air of immediate the 


Her possibly hopeless 


definiteness to 
Vague statement. 
crisis must be made to seem casual, ex 
pected ; so 


tinkling 


she continued to sing her 
Italian and to 
with an accomplished sweetness the sul 
len, defrauded the pension 
Her demeanor of subdued 


maidenly happiness, as of one who con- 


melodies, mect 
manner of 
residents. 


fidently awaits a bridegroom, was of such 
matchless perfection that one could quit 
imagine a packet of love-letters beneath 
her prim German bodice; or could faney 
that the Baroness’s copious tears, whose 
ravages she concealed zealously, before 
each meal, with a thick coat of powder, 
were attributable to the natural grief 
of a mother about to part with her only 
child. 
the girl’s histrionie triumph had it been 
known publicly that the Count had never 
considered it discreet to write love-letters ; 


It would not perhaps have marred 


or that, since his recent sudden departure, 


all. As it 
was, the pension came to overleok, after 
a day or two, the only too bald fact of 
the Count’s flight; it had been convinced 
the 
ex- 


he had written no letters at 


by Augusta’s masterly manner that 
distinguished suitor’s return was 
pected hourly. 

Studying her mysterious serenity, the 
monstrous question once suggested itself, 
Had Augusta known from the beginning 
that the Count desired her purely for 
the sake of her quite hypothetical dot? 
and had she, through it all, coolly count- 
ed on mustering enough to buy him, be- 
lieving, perhaps, that, detached from her 
mother Pitti, 
of the that 
for two, she might at 
gible? The 
grossly unjust 

Mine was at that time the uncomfort- 
able distinetion of being the only con- 


possessed alone 
had to suffice 
last become eli 
may 


and and 


money now 


suspicion have been 


fidant of the unhappy von Hohensteins, 
the only sharer of their unguessed af- 
flictions. For the Count’s. continued si- 
Augusta hold her 


mother accountable; and the poor lady, 


lence professed to 
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of 
accused 


humiliating 
ambition, 


ing the evanescence 
daughter’s 
self of cruel parsimony. Had the 
unt appeared at this moment, she 
ld have given him her last lira and 
Pitti out upon the street 
vould Augusta have hesitated to ac- 
the “JT ruin her life,” 
ed the mother, in endless repetition. 
will never forgive me.” Nor did 
ifetime spent in the companionship 
he implacable Augusta seem a tolera- 


now 


to beg: 


sacri fice. 


prospect. 


So the wise 


was 


secret, meanwhile, were 


woman’s plans that I com- 
tely Maria’s 
nt, one morning, that the von Hohen- 


ing 
Ie 


surprised by announce- 
ns were leaving suddenly for Naples. 
After some reflection I called at their 
r to see if I might be of use. The 
roness and Pitti were alone, both sit- 
on the floor amid a tawdry miscel- 
which being fussily trans- 

rred from one trunk to another, and 
id acquired a queer untidy cohesive- 
ess from frequent repetitions of the 
recess; and both seeming even 
epressed than these dreary preparations 
would account for. It was only too plain 
that Pitti regarded the proposed journey 
with distrust, as though he were quite 
ware that the Count was at the other 
nd; and although the Baroness began 
her story very bravely, she, too, shortly 
dmitted that the expedition was a des- 
perate and, to her mind, foolish measure. 
lo her three letters and two telegrams 
Augusta had received no reply; and her 
inspired construction of this silence was 
that the Count dead. Sut the 
Baroness held, and now tearfully sub- 
mitted, that this was by no means the 
conelusion that a self-respecting young 
woman of unimpeachable traditions 
would naturally draw. Dead? Why. 
vhatever his failings, the man had the 
manner of a gentleman, and no gentle- 
man—no German, at least—would elect 
to die in so underhand a fashioa! Gott! 
these Italians! What could one expect 
of them in life or death? 

Here Augusta came in with an efficient 
step; and discovering me, assumed a 
stricken look. She was dressed in black. 

“You have heard, signorina?” she de- 
manded. “The dear Count is no longer 
living. We go to be near him, to see his 
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was 


more 


was 
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face onee again. It is ad. I thank 
you for your sympathy in our grief.” 
'Oa, 3 
re cover!” 
“Ah, no. I had a vision in the night, 
I saw his great, noble spirit. It is a 
grief. 
for 
few 


beg ot you to believe he will 


very great I have just now been 
a mass in the cathedral.” 

When, a hours later, the von 
Hohensteins and Pitti left the Pension 


Cassini, it was my part to stand betweer 


to arrange 


and as 
they did not wish to retain their rooms, 


them and too searching inquiry ; 


I became, with some ceremony, the cus- 
todian of such of their 
sessions as were not portable. 


well-worn pos- 


With 


little apprehension, of which, however, the 


no 


Baroness was the sole object, I bade them 
the unhappy lady’s 
promise to write the news of their faring. 

Not for ten days, however, did the news 
arrive ;—days during which the pension 
dared at last openly to flout Augusta’s 
version of her fiancé’s disappearance. 
The glass- walled room bubbled and 
seethed with suspicious conjecture; while 
I had it from Miss 
that the Cassini’s prestige was sinking 


farewell, receiving 


Nesbit’s own lips 


daily, and that, though the season was 
not yet over, fully a dozen rooms were 
already vacant. And being myself con- 
vinced that Augusta’s strategic powers, 
great as they were, were still not super- 
human, I was quite prepared for Madame 
von Hohenstein’s information ;—which, 
was to the effect that the Count 
neither dead nor a gentleman: that his 
extortionate demands were now doubled; 
and that only in Italy did such scoundrels 
prey upon innocent women. The Baroness 
was sure that her dear and always sym- 
pathetic friend would repeat no word of 
this painful intelligence; but. for her sake, 
would I have the great courtesy to convey 
to the padrona and to the ladies of their 
acquaintance in the pension the following 
from Augusta?—That because 
of information now first received in re- 
gard to the Count’s personal character, 
the young woman had broken her en- 
gagement; that in this position she had 
remained firm, repeatedly as the Count 
had sued to be restored to favor; and 
that, in consequence of her virtuous 
cruelty, lay seriously ill 
of disappointment,—of what we in Eng- 
lish called a broken heart. 


was 


message 


Mansueto now 
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an 

ROSE up when the battle was dead, ic 

| I, the most wounded man of us all! ule 
Bi From the slain that fell, to the living that fled, oc 
i Over the waste one name I call. ie! 
H unt 
ie Thou whose strength was an oak that branched, = 
q Thou whose voice was a fire that burned, ' md 
: Thine the face that the fighting blanched, ars 
Thine the heart that the tumult turned! ont @ 

mte 

Had I, belovéd, when swords swept measure, adl 

: Had I but reached thee, and slain thee then: here 
Then in thy death had my soul found pleasure, ave 

Counting thee dead as a man with men. ie T 

is 1 

Then with the peace, when the fight was ended, — 

Men would have asked, and I would have said, ye 

“Yonder he lies whom once I befriended, a 

Sharing his rest in the ranks of the dead.” wick 

self 

' Ghosts of the riders, ghosts of the ridden, 2° ray 

2 Here keep tryst for the loves that died; eee twee 

Rada Thou alone of all loves art hidden, fai We 

. Never again to be near my side. cern 

will 

ge Here, beloved, when the fight has slackened, tho 

ee I rise up, and a sword is mine! AS = 

Site DP; ¥ too 

Over the mounds with dead men blackened, 8 doit 

Ever my soul makes haste for thine. tho 

wh: 

Though thou lurk in the caverns beneath, £1. pre 

Though thou crouch by the moaning sea, FAN suy 

I am a sword that leaps to its sheath, : ati 

Never at rest till I find out thee! a8 sp 

Oh, poor soul, all the night unstanched, ri = 

ae Poor heart, couched in a shameful breast, oe Br 

Ne Thou, whose face at the fighting blanched, Sexy ne 

, Out of the battle I bring thee—rest. SI 

; ( 
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Cditor’s Easy Chair. 


. a world so busy as this it is- well 
at even Shakespearian controversies 
vuld be rapidly superseded by other 

and that so important a con- 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s that he 

and does write, when he likes, as good 


t 


on as 
e drama as Shakespeare, or better, 
ild have ceased, in four short months, 
the public His 
ients (for they were hardly anything 


ecupy mind. dis- 
infriendly as antagonists) mostly took 
frankness, delightful and refreshing 
the prevalent 
desties, in the right spirit, and whether 


ays amidst mock- 
were convinced or unconvinced, did 
quite hold him to the letter of his 
ntention. So far as we remember, the 
idly parallel was not used against him; 
ere was no comparison, as there might 
ve been, of passages from the plays of 
e two dramatists to prove that the elder 
as the finer poet; and we shall certainly 
ttempt nothing of the kind at so late a 
iy as this, when, as we have been re- 
the forgotten. 
we relume in September the charred 
ick of the brief candle which burnt it- 
elf out in April, it is to turn its fitful 
ray on a point or two not in dispute be- 
tween Mr. Shaw and his dissentients. 
We find directly little 
erned in the question whether he is, at 
ill, greater than Shakespeare or not, 
though we should be glad to have him or 


whole matter is 


cing, 


ourselves con- 


ny other greater, for we can never have 
too many men actually or potentially out- 
loing Shakespeare. Hitherto 
difficult, but that is 
why it should be impossible, and at the 
the need of some such 
superiority is pressing among the dram- 
atists who have almost Shake- 
speare from the stage. 

Mr. he has 


peatedly surpassed Shakespeare, we pro- 


it has been 


thought no reason 


present time 


driven 


Shaw’s assurance that re- 
visionally accept as blithely as it is given. 
But what is perhaps more cheering, and 
perhaps less susceptible of dispute, is Mr. 
Shaw’s indirect and impersonal affirma- 
tion of the manifold imperfections of a 
poet who is, in spite of them, probably 
first among the immortals. The 
uneasiness of Ben Jonson, who wished 


wise 


that, instead of never 
Shakespeare had blotted 
unfortunat ly been lost 


line, 
a thousand, has 
in the 
zeal of the succeeding generations of his 

Unless have the bold 
of Mr. Shaw to charm their fury, 


blotting a 
idolatrous 
worshippers. you 
gayety 
you incur the penalty of sacrilege in say- 
ing, for instance, that there are certain 
plays of Shakespeare’s which you would 
rather not have w ritten, though you would 
be willing to have written some passages 
With the Shakespearolaters, al 
he has done is consecrated by the best he 


in them. 
has done, which is, indisputably, the be st 
that done Mr. 


Shaw may do hereafter. 


1 . : 
has peen whatever 


ever 


the case with 


measurably 


every classic. 


This is 
When a saint is canonized, 
his sins are not, so to transnatured; 
they remain sins, and never become part 
of the the religious. But 
when a poet is immortalized, in anything 
like the Shakspearian fulness, his blem- 
or at least blink- 
of a majority of 


say, 


devotion of 


ishes are seen beauties, 
ed and 


d agnosties, who 


then, instead 
Say they do not know 
whether his blemishes are beauties or not, 
we have a multitude of insensate zealots 
adoring in him an unqualified perfection, 
with here and there a furious unbeliever 
raging forth blasphemies, or a boisterous 
sceptie breaking into Homeric laughter 
at the expense of Homer himself, if he 
This 
is very unseemly, but it probably does not 
Homer; he continues to 
nod in comfort; it is the worshippers of 


happens to be the classic question. 
inconvenience 


his impeccable perfection who suffer, not 
from the scoffing of the but from 
Their mental atti- 
tude, so far as it is conscious, is wholly 
It is not i 
duty of any one 


others, 
their own praying. 
immoral. nly the privilege, it 
is the 
gives him of a classic 
of faith. Far from persecuting the doubt- 
er, the worshippersshould lend him part 
of the praise they lavish upon their idol. 

i the 
there is none in the saints, so long 
is clearly understood that 
what they are largely in spite of them- 


whose heart mis- 


to own his lapse 


classics, as 
as it 
they became 


There is no harm in 


and are, so to speak, almost as 
innocent of their 


se Ives, 


virtues as they are 
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guilty of their vices. Shakespeare prob- 
ably did not know it when he was writing 
what is Shakespeare, but he was fully 
aware when he was writing what is not 
Shakespeare. Probably he could not have 
said where his best came from, or honestly 
claimed it for his own. He would have 
known that it was not Ben Jonson’s, be- 
cause it could not have been; but he 
might have thought it Marlowe’s, or 
Webster’s, or Beaumont and Fletcher’s. 
He might have ended by recognizing it 
as the etfect of one of those subliminal 
processes in himself, which may well re- 
store to a poet the faith in inspiration. 

We do not say, to every poet, for Mr. 
Shaw in his claim of an actual and poten- 
tial superiority to Shakespeare, the minor 
Shakespeare, seems to have had a very 
present sense of creating the surpassing 
passages when he was at it, with, as it 
were, one hand tied behind him. His 
ultimate difference from Shakespeare 
may be found to lie in the fact that when 
he was excelling Shakespeare he knew he 
was doing it; while Shakespeare, when 
he was excelling Mr. Shaw, did not know 
he was doing it. But this mystical detail 
must not keep us, especially as it implies 
a seriousness out of harmony with the 
general tone of our inquiry. 

We should lose half the delightfulness 
of what Mr. Shaw has said of Shake- 
speare as a rival poet if we took it alto- 
gether seriously, but we think we may 
without so much loss allow ourselves to be 
more seriously, if still not quite seriously, 
interested in what he says of Shakespeare 
as a fellow citizen. It was certainly 
Shakespeare’s business to amuse the 
houses at the Globe theatre, and Mr. 
Shaw does no more than affirm, at the 
utmost compass of his excess, that Shake- 
speare was strictly business. From all 
the little we know of him he was a 
poor player, but he was a very good 
actor-manager and actor-dramatist, and 
whether or not he kept the other eye on 
the temple of fame, he certainly kept one 
eve on the box-office when meditating his 
immortal scenes. The divine light of 
Utopia had then scarcely dawned upon 
the world, and it is not for us who now 
bask in its effulgence to blame him for a 
hard, low, individualistic ideal of life. 
From all the little we know of him, we 
cannot be so sure as Mr. Shaw seems, 





“that like most middle-class Englis} 
bred in private houses . . . he took it 
granted that all inquiry into life b¢ 
and ended with the question, Does 
pay?’ But it appears certain that 
was not in the Globe theatre for 
health, and it looks very much as if 
ran the Elizabethan drama for what t] 
wes in it. From all the little we k 
of him we cannot, with any great a 
rity, join Mr. Shaw in blaming him 
his wish to get back to Stratford, 
there having purged himself of his |] 
hemian past, to live cleanly like a gent 
man in the shelter of a very respecta 
family tree. We will not deny oursel; 
the pathos of supposing a poetical hea 
hungering, a divinely implanted home- 
sickness, in him, working his retu 
from his London exile. But there is 
nothing in the plays which, with their 
manifold imperfections, remain th 
mightiest and beautifulest work of man, 
to show the sort of feeling for other me: 
which Mr. Shaw denies in him, when he 
affirms “his complete deficiency in that 
highest sphere of thought, in which 
poetry embraces religion, philosophy, 
morality and the bearing of these on 
communities, which is sociology.” 

Here, indeed, it might be urged in 
Shakespeare’s behalf that the sociologist 
and the poet have seldom been one t 
their common advantage, and in th 
most signal instance of their union, sa‘ 
Victor Hugo, they have not been a su 
preme success. Something more of as 
sent might be given to the position that 
Shakespeare was a pessimist, though on 
might hesitate Mr. Shaw’s epithet of vul 
gar. It would be easier, if one were of 
obscure origin and humble employ, and 
found oneself always heaped with scorn 
and never helped with sympathy in one’s 
hard conditions by Shakespeare, to add 
cynic to pessimist. Hearts before Shake- 
speare’s time, as well as hearts in his time, 
had been and were touched by the sorrow 
wrought to common men by their betters, 
and even stirred to revolt by the man- 
made inequalities which never moved 
Shakespeare to a kind or brave word. 

He could say that if he had spoken 
the word it would spoil the pleasure of 
the time, and he might be very right. 
He could contend against Mr. Shaw that 
if “his characters have no religion, no 


EDITOR’S EASY 


es, no conscience, 


hope, no con 
ns of any sort,” that he was putting 


remely, but that allowing for much 


within the extremes, it not in 
that 


80 qualified. 


was 
plan of his to deal with 
To this Mr. Shaw, 
ther artist, could have nothing t 
He would have to allow that, quite 
uch as the artist chooses his theme, 
the that 
the artist’s duty is to do his best by 
Still, in that half of the 
ch the artist and not the 
choosing, Mr. S| 


and 


chooses artist, and 


heme 
case in 
theme does 
aw might insist upon 

Shakespeare could 
reply that if he was lacking in that 


accusation, 


of humanity which men now éall al- 
sm, he not 
princes, and pity for unfortunate per 
If he had nothing 
t contempt for tinkers and weavers and 
and attributed 
ts to low conditions, he could say that 


was without compassion 


: in high places. 


ers, commonly low 
vas strictly of his period in this, and 
t it took hundred years 
fix a different point of view for the 
et. No man, he might could be 
all times without being distinctly of 


quite three 


urge, 
own time, and he could not have be- 
ne so sufticingly a Victorian English- 
n without having perfectly 
Elizabethan Englishman. -Actuality, 
ich his plays are so full of, 


be« h so 


was, hi 
uld say, subjective as well as objective, 

d he could not forth so wonder 
ully what Mr. ealls the black 
guardly and the bombastie as he saw it 
around him, without also 
thin him. He might add 

s measurably true of 


show 
Shaw 


seeing it 
that this 
every _ liter- 
ry artist. 

Shakespeare would probably own, if 
personally brought to book by our finer 
morality, that he all his in- 
finity, extremely limited. He might con- 
fess that there were things he had 
dreamt of in the philosophy of life. 
haps he would allow that in his 
cupations as actor-manager and 
lramatist, consorting habitually with the 
literary Bohemians of his London, and 
occasionally graced with the company of 
courtiers and the notice of royalty, there 
were certain aspects of fellow 
which had escaped him. But he could 
say, that so far as he had been advised 
by the theory and practice of literature, 


was, with 
not 
Pe r- 
pre OoCc- 
actor- 


his men 


CHAIR. 


hees and 1 


t les alone worthy 
bel 
admitting 

to their « 


as foils to 


were 


ragedy, and that he had aved rat 


indsomel) persons 
ompany in the 
their dignity, 
and that this innovation was analogous to 
Mr. Shaw’s time would be 
As to the unpolitie- 
il, unconscientious, unhopeful, unconvie- 


and 


what in aliar- 


chistie. 


unreligious, 


unsociological 


tioned, nature of his 
that he 


their office 


characters, again, he could say 


ad supposed they would do 
tor the edification of the spectator, and 
ultimately the reader, all the better for 
being warnings rather than examples. He 
might add that he 
entirely right in 


hoped Ruskin 
that there were 
no heroes in his plays, and that he’ took 
this censure as a testimony to their truth, 
there being no heroes in life, or 


was 
noting 


none at 
least that life was not the worse for. 

In his poor, seventeenth-century sort, 
Shakespeare could make out a case, and 
his case should not be invalidated by the 
foolish fanaticism of his worshippers, who 
would see no defect in him. He might 
well stoop from his altar and entreat that 
ridiculous rabble to be done with their 
service of praise, and to own him human 
and inconsistent with 
the merits of what he had had the luck to 
If he could once 
his thick and thin adorers from his 


full of errors, not 


do, or the chance to do. 
! 


rive 
presence, a saner concourse might replace 
this it would not be sur- 
prising to find Mr. Bernard Shaw him- 
self. After all, it is the greatest human 
presence, and in it is the highest exalta- 
In it, 
lose oneself as in no other, and to lose 
No 
for 


them, and in 


tion, the serenest repose. one can 
oneself is the greatest possible gain. 
mere hedonist can work the mirack 
and if the 
dramatist of the Globe theatre can do it 
three hundred years after his mortal day, 
we shall not him his 
money, and his getting back to th 
fort of it at Stratford. He 
low ideal, the mere hedonist 
imagines him (for the 
the Shakespearolators as we 
and in effect he 
been only the master of the 
revels that Emerson reproaches him for 


us, actor-manager, actor- 


begrudge gate- 
com- 
may have 
been of a 
Mr. Shaw 


fusion of 


con- 
imagine), immediate 
may have 


being, but unconsciously and mediately he 


is such an interpreter of man to himself 
as we have not yet looked on the like of. 
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NOW venerable writer, and from 
the first a deservedly successful 
one, several years ago introduced 
us to a group of his friends as the 
only editor who had ever declined a 
short story of his. Within a few years 
after he entered the literary field he had 
written at least three short stories which 


have become “ classics”; they were bril- 


liantly clever. For a generation all other 


editors of periodicals as well as ourselves 


were his beggars. No American writer 


was ever besought with greater importu- 
nity. His contributions were usually 
first offered to us, because, as he said, 
he always had a response, with the accom- 
panying check, by return mail; and on 
the rare occasions when these coveted 
offerings were not accepted it was prob- 
ably not because the stories were poor, 
but because, in our judgment, they were, 
for some other equally good reason, 
undesirable. 

We might very properly, and we cer- 
tainly should, have declined a story by 
this author or by any other, however fa- 
mous, if it failed to meet our reasonable 
expectations, pitched, perhaps, on even 
a higher key than those of our readers. 
These famous writers, whom we relent- 
lessly pursue with every ingratiating al- 
lurement, have come to have certain ex- 
pectations of their own, so that their 
attitude is as imperative as ours is 
postulant. Not that they lack modesty. 
There is a kind of writer addicted to the 
browbeating of publishers and editors, 
which is, or ought to be, as vain as it is 
unseemly; but the writer who has real 
distinction—that one who is the object of 
our most vigilant solicitation—is not only 
worthy of our zealous quest, but is 
never overweening or self-confident. He 
has the right to infer from the exigency 
of the demand for his high services to 
literature that he has within himself a 
treasury adequate to meet the drafts upon 
it. He has a market value, not fixed by 
his own demands so much as by the offers 
he receives. He has fairly won his van- 
tage-ground and his expectations are just 
and are cheerfully met. 

But there are two kinds of periodical 


EGditar's Study. 


market for the successful writer: 
which he is sought for his real disti; 
as a maker of literature; and an 
which competes for him simply be 
his name has acquired a comm 
value. The latter kind of market 
many ways demoralizing. 

The author who regards the dispos 
of his writings as wholly a merea: 
transaction—as he well may if h 
prompted solely by a mercenary motiv 
writing at all—feels no humiliation 
such an association, but the few writ 
whose chief aim is the excellence of t] 
art are .eenly sensible of another elem: 
involved, an inestimable quality not 
be parted with at any price. This 
quality of distinction is so highly ester 
ed by the publishers of the best ma, 
zines that the writers possessing it 
better paid than those who are n 
popular yet wholly mercenary. Th: 
writers are offered extravagantly hig 
er rates to divert them from their pro) 
course, but they are seldom divert 
Those who yield to the sordid lure are : 
to take the next step in self-degradati 
—that of doing inferior work, especia 
as the lesser excellence is likely to ha 
the greater value to a periodical whi 
eares only for the name and not for wh 
it represents to that more exacting co1 
stituency which has given it distincti: 
and which, by demanding the best, hol: 
the author to that requirement. T! 
same process which tends to elevate 
lower kind of literature tends, unfortu 
nately, also to degrade the highest. 

It is a matter, then, which concerns th 
writer more than any one else—this fine 
instinct of relationship. From long ex 
perience the editor of this Magazin 
knows how naturally this relationshi 
is begun with the new author, and 
how sedulously it is cultivated, elicit 
ing every honorable quality whic! 
commands mutual respect and . con- 
sideration. In his memory that whic! 
made it a business relation sinks into 
insignificance beside the personal senti 
ments that have made it a life, bright 
ened by joint triumphs and exalted by 
worthy ideals. Some writers from a 
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of special loyalty maintain an in 
the 


choice, or which first 


allegiance to magazine of 
claimed 
othe rs, 
the 
periodical lit- 
distributing 


ht of diseove ry, while 


‘ted, range freely in 
field of the best 
impartially their 


dictate, 


inconsistent 


rs as circumstance 


may 
ompted by no motive 


self-respect; they still keep within 
nds of the 
to the highest ideals. 


Within 


larger association de- 


} 


natural limitations the 


the se 
rewards ot authorship are very 


h larger than ever before. 


mate 
The com- 

on of publishers who are paying for 
ntial values and for dis- 
gu shed rea- 
bounds, 


not mere ly 
held 


whatever 


names is within 


and benefit 
s accrues to. the 
due. In 
publication, 
books 


able 
author is hon 
condi- 


| 


good 


ly his 
ns of 
erature, in 


the present 
publishers of 

or in periodicals, 
ild be compelled either to lower their 
retire from the business, 
fact that the best 


ters are also among the most popular, 


or to 
for the some of 
thout any accommodation to an uncul- 
ated the fine 
iality of their imaginative work is added 
only the most effective artistic ex- 
ession, but 
ver. If 
ent of an 


sensibility, because to 


also a marvellous dmamatic 
there is the 
exquisite and sympathetic 
humor, the author has the whole polite 

rid at his feet. 


he great 


also enhance- 


Such writers command 
only the 
ride of the fastidious publishers, but, as 
ve have said, their salvation. 


prizes, and are not 


When all has been said, it comes to this, 
as far as magazines are concerned, that 
the best of must the 
thing the such an 
extent, indeed, that they more eagerly wel- 

He nce 


he inconsistency of the claim sometimes 


them insist upon 


rather than name, t 


come the thing without the name. 


made with 
that 
reputation, fairly won, entitles him to the 


unquestioned acceptance of a 


made by an author, and 


every appearance of modesty, his 
contribu- 
in general terms 
marked 
ceased to 


Another 


writer, of equal distinction and greater 


m which an editor has 
As a 


tinction puts it: “1 


solicited. writer of dis- 


9 ago, 


years 


submit stories ‘on approval.’ ” 


popularity, claims that only on the ground 
of moral impropriety can an ordered story 


declined. Still anothe r mi 
on that his stories shall be 
the price agreed upon, 


that has 


The 
In such a case, the au 
the sole judge of the accept 
ry. The position, frank 
1 enough taken, manifestly 

puts the 


and 


editor at an unfair disadvantage, 
would probably never be assumed but 
the 


fessedly satis 


the sanction given it by custom 
ef periodicals which are con 
fied to the 


thor’s name irrespectively of 


secure distinction of the au 


the intrinsic 
value of his contribution. 

So re pre hensible a custom cannot saft ly 
be followed by any literary magazine, 


and, if the author’s claim in this respect 
is insisted 
for the editor of such a 


solicit contributions. 


upon, it is no longer possible 
magazine to 
It is not fitting that 
he should ask as a favor something wholly 
denuded of its grace by conditions which 
reduce the proposed transaction to a bar- 
gain in which he alone is 
show faith and to incur risk. 


Why should 


much confidence in 


required to 


not the author have as 


for 
their fair dealing with all of his guild as 


editors known 
In re- 
questing his contribution they show all 
the his 


ability reasonably be 


they are expected to have in him? 


confidence in and 


W hich 


reputation 
eould ez- 
pected on their part, and unless insin- 
cerity is to be wantonly imputed to their 
solicitation, they are not likely to ask 
what they would arbitrarily or unregret- 
fully decline. Every presumptive advan- 
age is on the author’s side, and he sets 
It is certainly fair that 
should 
for the satisfactory character of his own 


t 
his own price. 


upon him rest the responsibility 
performance, as something not only com- 
mensurate with his distinction and with 
his compensation but presumably in like 
degree desirable to the periodical it is in- 
tended for. 
editor’s attitude to oceasion apprehe nsion, 
the i 
sistence upon a one-sided bargain, that he 


Since there is nothing in the 


author makes it appear, by his in 
is hedging against his possible ill per- 
This his 
attitude—our authors 
of that ilk. 
ly, and some of them sometimes disap 


point 


formance. is not really con 


scious great are 


not They do write uneven 


reasonable expectations, in which 
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take an unfair advantage if 
they push their bargain. It would be 
an exceptional instance if an attempt 
were made to palm off upon the editor 
a notably worthless production, though 
against that instance he deserves an ade- 
quate defence. The conscientious writer 
will not offer for publication a_ story 
which does not at least meet his own 
high requirements; but not the less should 
those of the editor also be met. There 
may be reasonable objections to a work 
of fiction on other than moral grounds 
and not at all affecting its excellence 
as a literary production. The expression 
may be perfect in form and charm, with 
every characteristic feature of the au- 
thor’s art and power, and yet the effect, 
conceived and developed in some unhappy 
mood, may be wholly and unrelievedly 
depressing—something more to be depre- 
cated than the most poignant tragedy. 
The editor expects not only the lights 
but the shadows of life in fiction,—needs 
the shadows, indeed, for the perfect har- 
mony of even a holiday number, but he 
must eschew the dismal and forbidding. 
Again, with every felicity of style, a 
highly imaginative writer may be borne 
by his phantasies into a world hermetical- 
ly sealed from the ordinary reader, and 
his elusive creation be, for the editor’s 
use, as undesirable as it is unexpected. 

The greatest peril of the one-sided 
agreement is incurred in dealing with an 
author who writes, perhaps once a year, 
a very, good short story and, in between, 
others wltich are indifferent, when the 
editor’s venture must be that of the 
gambler—which is likely to have a de- 
moralizing effect upon him. 

Any one of our best magazines has, or 
should have, a prestige transcending that 
of any one individual author; but this 
can be maintained only by the editor’s ab- 
solute freedom of choice. Always by 
preference he accepts a really good story 
from an unknown writer rather than a 
poorer or even an indifferent one from 
the most celebrated living author. He 
should never place himself in a position 
involving the possible surrender of this 
freedom of choice. 





The intercourse between editor and con- 
tributors is nearly always free from un- 








pleasantness of any kind. A gracious 
tity prevails in its most casual cont 
In no other market for the exchange 
values is there such fellowship, thr 
devotion to a common purpose 
seending the commercial transaction. 
market-place is circumscribed by a t 
which no publisher can pretend to 
and which the writer enters by di 
grace and privilege. The medium of 
change, the “coin of the realm,” 
mere incident which seems abashed at 
own presence. Here life is more 
livelihood; and there is something in 
presence which overawes even the di 
for fame. 

To ‘the author, whether novitiat 
fully initiated, the fellowship in tl 
mysteries, the participation in that po 
which creates all forms of beauty, is 
supreme glory. He cannot sell and 
one can really buy his creations. | 
pounds for Paradise Lost is not a m 
ridiculous pretence of apprizement t! 
five million would be. 

The graces of authorship are as 
pressive as its inestimable worth, and 
greatest of these is modesty, which in fi 
literary work we call reserve, and whi 
in the divinely invested market-place co 
notes the author’s sensibility to that 
vestment. Thus have appeared to us : 
the great authors we have known, till 
are wont to recognize them by this sig 
And our response is absolute deferen 
For, while the editor lays stress up 
his freedom—not as due to himself b 
as essential to such service as he ce 
render in the beautiful temple—he ful 
acknowledges his utter dependence up 
the creative genius of his contributor 
through which alone his subsidiary of 
fices to literature can be accomplished 
The significance of his work, in selection 
in harmonious adjustment, in the editing 
of manuscripts, depends upon his sens 
of real values; but all that he does mean 
very little in comparison with the pric 
less values themselves, for which he is 
entirely dependent upon the favor of au 
thors, who furnish the whole content 01 
the periodical of which he determines 
only the standard they make possible ani 
the form and proportion of their com 
bined strains in the orchestral harmony. 
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Julius 
WELL FORD 


and once only, was [ very neat In the beginning, | must admit, [| could 

assisting at the launching of a not share the confidence which Mrs. Cubbles 

genius. It was just my luck to miss enjoyed as to the predestination of Julius 

it But miss it I did. So to-day tor fame lo my careless eye he seemed no 

mnot “ point with pride.” I can merely more chosen for greatness than any one of 

how near I came the dozen other Cedarton youths, whose 

The honor was not of my seeking Mrs chief occupation appeared to be the support 

bles herself began consulting me about ing of the post office front at mail-time and 

Julius. The compliment was unmerited lounging about the pool-room next door be 

course. It was flat 

sheer flattery I 

it Mrs. Cubbles 

it But then, | was 

~ ( ubbles’s best cus 

ne! She kept the post 

ce store in Cedarton 

d | bought from het 

besides ink and daily pa 

ers, sOmetiIMmes as many 

s five magazines 1 a 

nonth Still, it was gen 

us of her to share with 

e the secrets of destiny 

is exemplified in the ea 
er of Julius. 

Julius was her son. She 


ilways tried to make the 





iimission modestly as 
one who abhors boast 
ny 

‘My son, Julius.” she 
would sa\ Then she 
vould pause a little, her 
wide-set blue eves lowered 
reverently, a deeper red 
flaming in her Baldwin 
apple cheeks It almost 
amounted to a ceremony 
this pause, like bow ing the 
head before a shrine 

They lived in some lit 
tle rooms over the post 
office, she and Julius 
Years before there had 
been a Mr. Cubbles. This 
[ learned from the gossip 
ing whittlers in the back 
room of Ashton’s general 
store. They referred to 
him, the whittlers did, as 
‘Wabbly Dick” Cubbles 
Why “* Wabblyv ” I did not 
ask Mrs. Cubbles never 
spoke of him Her words 
were always of Julius 
and his career. 1AD HIS FEF RACED AGAINST 
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* He is to be a lawyer,” she contided across 


Cedarton, you know, is 


~ They get only the cases of baymen who've 

















will be employed 
trusts and concerns 


























morning with Squire 
And I de hope that when Julius 
vets to the city he will keep out of polities, 






































rhere’s no telling, 



































regarded Julius 
with more interest than | had previously be 
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took pains to single out Julius from ay 
the row of loungers. 

“Tow are you, Julius?” said IL, in 
friendliest tone. 

He nodded a bit patronizingly in ret 
being barred from vocal acknowledgmen 
suppose, by the cigarette which hung f 
one corner of his mouth. 

Phere was enough of Julius for almost 
purpose. He was not an ill-favored y 
man, either. He had good features. S 
for a slight frown, nis face might have | 
called pleasant | had previously attribu 
the frown to a wavy, banglike lock w! 
Julius wore well down on his forehead. N 
i saw my error. That frown was the « 
ward symbol of Julius’s defiance to a f 
which had set him down so far from 
highway to fame. It indicated a 
fretted with a glorious unrest. 

As the weeks passed, Mrs. Cubbles led 
still deeper into her confidence. There \ 

a bond of interest between us now.  \\ 

never mentioned the weather, or the era 

berry crop, or the quality of oysters they 
were bringing in. There was always Juli 
and his career. He had inherited genius, 
se@émed. Mrs. Cubbles’s father had been 
minister of the Methodist Church, Sout 
One of her uncles had served two terms as 
Overseer of the Poor. They had been selt 
made men. too. It was natural, therefor 
that if Julius was to be a lawyer he wou 
he a great one. 


Mrs. Cubbles speculated as to how shi 
would undergo the ordeal of witnessing th: 
initial triumph of her Julius in a crowded 
court-room. She hoped it would not be be 
fore the supreme bench, for the justices 
there. she understood, wore black silk robes 
and were tremendously particular about 
order. She knew she should weep, or laugh 
or clap her -hands, or do something ridi: 
ulous when her Julius won his case. 

Also, she trembled a little in anticipation 
of the time when she should be mistress of 
a big house in the city and be presented 
to crowds of distinguished men as the moth 
er of Julius. She read of the great debates 
in Congress, and wondered if they would 
still be squabbling over the trusts and the 
tariff when Julius got there. 

Meanwhile, through the dingy windows of 
Squire Truegate’s office I had occasional 
glimpses of Julius. Usually he had his feet 
braced against the casing. an open book in 
his lap— Somebody on Torts, probably 
and a cigarette dangling from his lips. His 
eves were by no means glued to the book, 
not even mucilaged there, for he always 
noted my passing and gave me a patronizing 
nod. Evenings I saw him. too, but then he 


was indulging in needful exercise and recrea 
tion. He found beth around the pool-tabl 
next door above the post-office I overheard 


one of the loungers offer to wager that 
Julius could “ play any feller in Cedarton 
and spot him five balls.” so I gathered that 
even at this pastime the inherited genius 


of Julius showed through. 
At one time, for a period of two days, we 
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the 
least 


us 
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a week 
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—— et a me er 


course 

had 
this proposal 

had Mrs 
bbles She 


her 


resent 


mind 
squire 
ot as freely 
would 
ed, for she 
ild not hint 
it he was ask 


Ke 
the 
as 


have 


a coming 
to do 
\ ork 
impending 
ot 


Vis i 


tatesman 
enial 
1e 
ireer Julius 
secret 
only 
Had | 
the 


would 


ntrusted 
to me Tr 
cnown 
Squire 
become 
at 
( ubbles 
rn 
that 
no 
Fortu 
com 
et 


Squire 


ive 
ealous 
Mrs 
lid 
rruegate 


once 
into 
lulius was 
hice b "\ 
nately i 
promise was 
fected. The concluded that 
nonth would be often enough to sweep the 
office, and Mrs. Cubbles said would do 
it herself 

Then of Miller 
It was not until Julins began walking home 
from school with that the intrusion 
became obvious and ominous. Josie was one 
of the teachers. In her appointed 
sphere, even Mrs. Cubbles admitted, 
was quite unobjectionable. She had rather 
pretty and modest manners. 
was a girl, too. fesides teaching 
school, she played the organ in the Baptist 
church, helped her mother with the house 
work, and made her own hats and 
—cute little hats they were, too, and very 
stylish dresses. Yes, even though her father 
was only a_ house-painter, was all 
right—in her place. But that place was not 
at the side of Julius. Mrs. Cubbles held her 
chin very firmly when she declared it. 

“T suppose you've noticed how that Mille: 
girl has taken to running after Julius?” she 
bitterly. “Of course, Julius 
the snap of his finger about 


once a 
she 


the intrusion Josie 


cam 
Josie 


own 
Josie 
a sweet, face 
She 


wood 


dresses 


Josie 


obser ved, 


doesn't care 


JUL 
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| REMARKED 


He ¢: 


alone 


her she would let 
mind from his 
here Mrs. Cub 
might turn his 
to blame, | sup- 


vt. But I wish 
It distracts his 
studies. And it might ” 
sighed gloomily—* it 

She’s not altogether 
pose. She doesn’t know what he’s going to 
he. If did would foolish 
she was to be hovering around him in that 
ridiculous fashion. IT must have a_ good 
talk with Josie I believe Tl tell the 
plain facts. What would you do about it?” 

I shook my head and tried to look 
The problem was beyond me 

Mrs. Cubbles. however. proved equal to the 
occasion I knew that when | 
come from the post-oflice one day with tears 
her prettv brown and her cheeks 
pink, either from shame or indigna 
tion I was perilously to being sorry 
for then 

It was wasted svmpathy. If Mrs. 
had on putting an end 
promenades she mistaken 
day. at noon and night. Julius 
on the corner for Nor did he 
in vain. Utterly regardless of consequences 


him 
law 
bles 
head. 
she how 


she - 


her 


wise 


saw Josie 


in eves 
very 
neat 
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Cubbles 
to 
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waited 
wait 


reckoned those 
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at 
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she came, and together they went off down 
the street towards the neat little cottage 
of the humble house-painter. By the shy 
vlances which she cast up at Julius | knew 
well enough that she liked to have him 
come for her. What did she care about 
his career 

And then, just when the situation was 
most complex, when Mrs. Cubbles’s frequent 
confidences were growing most interesting. 
Fate summoned me away from Cedarton. 
\s one who regretfully lays aside an un- 
jlinished tale, | went away and left them: 
Mrs. Cubbles worried almost to distraction, 
Josie’s glances becoming daily more tender, 
and Julius fatuously weighing Josie’s 
smiles against a splendid destiny—pulled 
this way by love, drawn that way by law. 

My return on a hasty visit was some six 
months later. Even before I reached Cedar- 
ton the news came to me. I heard it on 
the train. Early in the previous August 
they had been married. But that was not 
the worst. 

On nearing the post-office I saw Julius 
himself. I must have been very short- 
sighted indeed to have missed seeing him, 
for he was coatless, and the broad stripes of 
his shirt-sleeves blazed vividly at the dis 
tance of a block. His straw hat was pushed 
back to give scope to that banglike curl on 
his forehead. The familiar cigarette hung 
from his lips. 

‘IT hear you've given up the law, Julius,” 
I remarked. 

Deftly Julius flipped off half an inch of 
cigarette ash. 

“Ah, that was all in the old lady’s eye. 
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Law! Huh!” Here Julius grunted 
temptuously. “This suits me.” and 
nodded towards an open door behind hin 

At first 1 decided it would be best 
see Mrs. Cubbles at all. I am not good 
condoling. I could think of nothing to xs 
that would comfort the wretchedness whi 
I knew must be hers. I fancied her sitti 
amid the cold, gray ashes of her burned-« 
hopes, the tumbled ruins of her pride, t 
dismal wreck of her high ambitions, sigh 
out her soul to the buried past. No 
would do no good at all for me to see hy 
My presence would only revive the acu 
ness of her first grief. 

Sut then, in a thoughtless moment, 
rushed in with a letter to post, and b 
fore I knew it found myself face to fa 
with her. 

* Well,” said Mrs. Cubbles, beaming on n 
“have you seen Julius’s new sign? It ha 
his name in gold letters five inches hig! 
Haven't you seen it yet?” 

I had. Also I had learned whose mon 
paid for it. But before I left [ took anothe: 
look. Yes, the letters were gold. They wel 
fully five inches high. They conveyed thi 
chaste announcement: 


not 








JULIUS CUBBLES 
BILLIARD AND POOL PARLORS 


Ah, well! Josie is happy. Mrs. Cubbles 
is happy. Julius is content. And I—well 
if Julius had turned out to be a real genius 
I suppose I should now be boring my friends 
with accounts of how I helped launch him 






‘Glasses relieve the eyes, but they certainly are a strain on the nose.” 
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he Nature of the 
Beast 


> MBBY was learning 
L. 
UW DY the gentle art of 
sking questions 
Papa,” he inquired 
the breakfast table. 
hat Is roast beef be 
it’s killed?’ 
Papa laid down his 
rning paper, and an 
ered benignantly, 
It’s a steer, ol 


DAY 


% 
4 


netimes a cow.” 
Well, what’s a chop 
efore it’s killed, pop ‘ 
\ chop is a part ot 
sheep ol a lamb. 
Bobby.” and he- re 
imed his paper 
There was _ silence, 
luring which Bobby 
thoughtfully disposed 
several interesting 
portions of his break tg 
fast Then he laid Fred Na nkivel ipo, 
jown his fork, settled 
back suddenly in his 
chair, and said, 
“Well, I'd like to * Now you made me spill “most all of my nualk: what will 
know what hash is be my mother say?” 


fore it’s killed!” * 4a. tell her the cow aare condensed milk.” 
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The Retort Ready 


The Antiseptic Babe 


BY EDNA KINGSLEY WALLACE 


EK can sterilize his bottles, we can boil his little mug 
We ean bake his flannel bandages and disinfect the rug 
That envelops him when he partakes of medicated air, 
But there’s one impossibility that leaves us in despair, 
And a not unjustifiable alarm, you will allow 
To wit: we fear ‘twould never do to sterilize the cow! 


So we feed the baby Medicus’s hygienic dope, 

(And we wash his face with germicidal antiseptic soap: 

And we brush his little toofums—or the place where they will be 
With diluted glycothymoline, most sanitari-lee; 

Then despair to see a milky effervescence supervene 

On a countenance which theretofore was surgically clean 


Thus although we strive to conquer every septic circumstance, 

Yet we greatly fear a ghastly alimentary mischance: 

For albeit we bake and boil his things. and serub and soak and souse 
As if in his anatomy forever cleaning house, 

The recklessness with which he sucks his vagrant tiny thumb 
Imperils much his precious antiseptic little tum. 


We are careful of his hours, we are thoughtful of his toys: 

We are mindful of his sorrows, and judicious of his joys: 

We are prayerfully considerate of needful discipline. 

Of our little “ Mother’s Handbook ” and the precepts writ therei 
And we strive to render sterile all designed for mouth or tum 

But one frightful danger menaces—iwe cannot boil his thumb! 
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rhe Fire-Dogs 


My Sore Thumt 


| JARBBED a jack-knife in my thumb 
rh’ blood just spurted when it come! 


oS ae 






The cook got faint. an’ nurse she yelled. 
An’ showed me how it should be held: 
An’ gran’ma went to get a rag 

An’ couldn't find one in th’ bag: 
















1 An’ all the rest was just struck dumb 
| } To see my thumb! 
a E Since T went an’ jabhed mv thumb 
f te IT go around a-lookin’ glum, 
ih t And aunt. she pats me on the head 
By. An’ gives me extra gingerbread. 
‘ But brother’s mad, an’ says he'll go 
\n’ take an axe an’ chop his toe, 


_ 


An’ then he guesses [ll keep mum 
About thumb! 
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mv 














\t school thev ast to see my thumb 
But 1 just showed it to my chum. 
An’ anv else that wants to see. 
Must divey up their cake with me! 
It’s gettin’ well so fast. IT think 
I'll fix it up with crimson ink. 









\n’ that “Il keep up inf’rest some 
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| In my poor thumb! 
4 Burees JOHNSON, 
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EHOLD the gentle fire-dogs 
With patience bearing heavy logs. 
So strong. reliable, and true Pes Sia 
' Without them shat would people do? , hp a 1s _— pop 
. Maup Viretnta THOMPSON. WlAr WIKR a lot Of strangers 
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The Apology 


NE afternoon our qu 
was harshly broken 
sounds of discord outs 
the hotel window. Le 
ing out, we discovered t 
men rapid}y divest 
themselves ot coats 
other impediments, 
evidently about to consu 
mate an argument vi 
their fists. 
‘I tell ye,” one of the 


was saying, excited 
“ve stood it as lony 
I'm agoin’ to. Now ve 


called me a fool 

“ Yes,” interrupted t 
other, grandly, “and I 1 
iterate it.” 

“Oh well, of course. 
ve be goin’ to do that, a 
ye say,” said the firs 
speaker, “ why, I s’pose it 
all right; ve can do 1x 
more than that,’ and | 
quietly put on his coat an 
departed. 

MARGARET JEWET' 


Cap’n Dick’s Philosophy 
AME, so far as I ca 


who wouldn't like you it 
they knew you well. 


Th’ busiest thing there ever was on ship 
board was an idle rumor. 


A chap was tellin’ of some Labrador coast 
lumber-camp folks that starved to death last 
winter. 

‘But did they actually starve to death’ 
I asked of him, incredulous. 

“Oh no,” said he, sarcastically. “ Mebbe 
‘twasn’t that Wages was continually get 
tin’ smaller, and mebbe they was just plain 
squeezed to death when they tried to live 
within their incomes.” 
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De Hooble, Gooble, Gobble 


1N de deepest shade ob a cypress dank 
i Wheh de twilight cums et noon: 
, de turtles bask on de mossy bank 
Ob a deep en still lagoon. 
n de blue snake wriggles fro de vines, 
Wheh de cahdnal flowehs 
ken vo’ betteh watch out, 
vo’ chance erbout, 
Foh en ebil face to show. 
Et’s de 
Hooble. 


Gooble, 


vTow 


Gobble 


t hes two eyes det shine lak coals 
In de chimley fiah-place ; 
n eben de snakes crawl bae’ in deh holes 
When dis thing shows ets face. 
ts ahms am long es two grape-vines, 
Dey stretch all fro de 
When a tad gets los’ 
ese ahms dey cross 
En wrap him up foh good. 
Does de 
Hooble. 


Gooble, 


wood ; 


Gobble. 


So min’ det vo’ doan slip fum school 
Lak bad li'l’ taddies do, 
kn sneak away to de minnow 
Befo’ vo’ fro. 
Or slip away when yo’ mamy wants 
En errand et 
Doan steal 
In de woods to play, 
Or et will git yo’, 
Will de 
Hooble. 
Gooble. 


S¢ hool 
lesson’s 
de sto’: 


away 


sho’. 


Gobble 


Late ob night, when de moon dahk, 
En vo’ heah de lonesum owls, 
in de ol’ red fox begins to bahk 
In de swamp wheh de blac’ mink prowls, 
Den sumfin cums to de windeh pane 
En shows its dredful hed; 
Et raps en raps, 
En taps en taps 
yo's in bed, 
Et’s de 
Hooble, 
Gooble. Gobble. 
Victor A. HERMANN. 
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* Quite a cataclysm in the Tabby Family!” 
“7 should think Their ciaht children 


all drowned in one day!” 
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“ You {merican 


Van is woman's 


COUNT 
too inde pe ndent. 


Tue Lirtre 
ladic S die 


natural protector ; 


A Half-formed Wish 
SHY young 


A very first 


Maryland town. 


curate was delivering his 
sermon in a certain small 
Many of his friends wer 
in the congregation, and altogether the 
young man found the occasion a very try 
ing one. 7 
“How many of 
stammered, 
cherished in 
fish—” 
There was 
gregation. 


b-brethren,” he 
time or another 
half - warmed 


you, 
“have at 
your 


my 
one 


bosoms a 


from the con 


S. V. D. 


an audible titter 


Unappreciated Beauty 


N American lady who, at a dinner-party 
in Madrid, was seated next to a Span- 
ish admiral, was praising the beauties of 


the Spanish language, 
sical and poetic.” 

*Ah, madam,” 
iard, “ your 


“so exquisitely mu 


replied the courtly Span- 
language, has soft and 
beautiful words, but they are not always 
appreciated. What could be more musical 
than your word cellar-door?” 


too, 


The Convict Horse 


LEANOR, a tiny tot in the first grade 
asked of what animal a zebra re 
minded her. 

Looking critically at a picture of the ani 
mal in question, she responded, “ A horse 
that has been to the penitentiary.” 
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Sisters 


BY ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH 


SISTER’S inconvenient when you want to play a trick; 

She always stops your fun, but then, she’s splendid when you're sick ; 
She knows just how to bathe your head, and fix your pillows cool; 
You lie and toss and long for her until she comes from school. 


\ sister’s inconvenient when you play a game of ball;— 
She cannot throw it very far; she cannot “catch” at all. 
But when you want a story read, she’s just the one to ask; 
She’s always ready, too, to help with any tiresome task. 


\ sister’s inconvenient when she bosses you about, 

And says, “ Put on your rubber boots, or else you can’t go out.” 
But when you don’t know what to do, and everything seems tame, 
She’s readv to amuse you, and to have a pleasant game. 


And so, hurrah for sisters! Though they try to make you mind, 
They’re ready, too, to help you, and they’re generally kind. 

And lately I’ve been thinking (and I’m almost sure it’s true) 
That sometimes having brothers may be inconvenient too! 











